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'Imprisonment  has  become  an  increasingly 
holding  operation  with  few  attempts, 

A_n  recent  months,  Americans  have  once  again  been  shocked 
with  the  news  of  riots  in  correctional  institutions  across  the 
nation.  TTie  news  media  have  highlighted  even  minor  distur- 
bances in  the  aftermath  of  Attica  and  many  professionals  in 
the  correctional  field  seem  to  feel  that  we  may  expect  an  epi- 
demic of  revolts  in  our  prisons.  It  is  therefore  an  opportune 
time  to  question  the  role  of  prisons  in  American  society  today 
and  during  the  coming  decades. 

A  fundamental  problem  facing  reform  in  our  correctional 
system  is  the  confusion  among  many  segments  of  society  with 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  imprisonment.  Thorsten  Sellin.  an 
internationally  famous  criminologist,  suggested  several  years 
ago  that  four  conflicting  elements  are  merged  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  punishment  and  correction:  retaliation,  exploitation, 
humanitarianism.  and  treatment. 

Throughout  the  histor\'  of  penal  sanctions  any  one  of  these 
elements  may  have  been  predominant  but  the  other  three  ele- 
ments have  coexisted  and  interacted  with  the  predominant 
principle  preventing  a  concerted  commitment  to  a  common 
goal. 

Contemporary  corrections  still  suffer  from  this  mixture  of 
goals.  Recent  public  opinion  polls  show  that  a  majority'  of 
Americans  define  the  purpose  of  imprisonment  as  "rehabilita- 
tion"" and  professionals  in  corrections  generally  pay  lipser\ice 
to  the  same  aim.  However,  even  a  brief  glance  at  contempo- 
rary practice  makes  it  apparent  that  there  is  no  such  commit- 
ment to  a  single  goal. 

If  the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  were  the  sole  aim  of  the 
correctional  system  is  would  logically  seem  to  follow  that  an 
offender  should  be  released  from  prison  when,  and  only  when, 
he  had  in  fact  been  successfully  rehabilitated.  Assuming  for 
the  moment  that  rehabilitation  refers  to  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther criminality,  although  there  is  no  such  consensus  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  that  we  fail  to  follow  this 
logic  in  practice.  Offenders  are  sentenced  to  definite  terms  of 
imprisonment  based  on  the  nature  of  their  criminal  act  rather 
than  on  those  characteristics  of  the  offender  which  enhance 
or  diminish  his  chances  for  rehabilitation.  The  retaliatory  ele- 
ment— an  eye  for  an  e}e  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth — is  a  sub- 
stantial and  influential  motivating  feature  of  our  criminal 
justice  system. 

The  exploitative  element,  although  of  lesser  importance  today 
than  in  previous  times,  is  also  noticeable  in  correctional  prac- 
tice. Most  prisons  featuring  work  programs  for  their  inmates 
utilize  the  available  manpower  in  production-oriented  prison 
industries  which  manufacture  goods  subsequently  used  by 
state  or  federal  agencies,  e.g..  uniforms,  printed  forms,  office 
furniture,  and  the  ubiquitous  auto  license  plates.  V^Tiile  these 
are  rarely  profit-making  operations  when  one  considers  the 
cost  of  institutionalization,  the  average  inmate  salaries  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  day  are  hardly  competitive  with  union 
wages  in  the  free  market.  More  importantly,  the  emphasis  on 
production  rather  than  vocational  training  of  offenders  repre- 
sents a  serious  obstacle  to  effective  treatment. 

It  is  a  particularly  sad  commentary  on  recent  prison  history 
that  humanitarian  motives  have  been  a  barrier  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  treatment  measures.  Nearly  all  important  ad- 
vances in  correctional  institutions  since  imprisonment  became 


A    chaplain     offers     some     solace     at     Philadelphia's 
Holmesburg  Prison. 


expensive,  if  less  oppressive, 

if  any,  to  reliabilitate  the  offender  " 


the  predominant  penal  sanction  in  the  nineteenth  centiir\  have 
resulted  from  the  activism  of  humanitarian  reform  move- 
ments. However,  these  advances  have  primarily  consisted  in 
the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  in  our  prisons.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  brutality, 
better  food  and  more  comfortable,  and  clean,  li\ing  quarters 
were  and  are  necessarv.  but  the  ver\  implementation  of  these 
measures  has  too  often  persuaded  prison  administrators  that 
they  are  rehabilitating  offenders.  It  is  no  surprise  that  the  pre- 
vailing public  view  of  prison  reformers  includes  such  epithets 
as  "do-gooders"  and  "molly-coddlers  of  criminals."  Imprison- 
ment has  become  an  increasingly  expensive,  if  less  oppressive, 
holding  operation  with  few  attempts,  if  any,  to  rehabilitate  the 
offender. 

The  intrusion  of  retaliatory,  exploitative,  and  humanitarian 
elements  into  the  predominant  treatment  emphasis  of  contem- 
porary corrections  has  prevented  a  concerted  national  effort  to 
reform  our  prisons.  Lately,  however,  some  encouraging  de- 
velopments have  occurred  to  change  this  somber  outlook.  In 
the  sixties  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  devoted  much  deliberation  to  the 
correctional  system  and  mapped  out  a  national  strategy  which 
already  has  led  to  important  legislation  and  funding  of  local 
and  state  correctional  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  significant  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  is  its  emphasis  on  reintef>ration  of  the  offender 
into  the  community  as  the  proper  focus  of  the  correctional 
system.  The  use  of  the  term  "reintegration"  rather  than  "re- 
habilitation" is  rele\'ant  in  this  context  because  it  questions  the 
traditional  treatment  model  emplo\ed  by  correctional  person- 
nel. In  the  past  ichahiliianon  has  been  interpreted  as  a  re- 
learning  or  resocialization  process.  Such  a  focus  implies  that 
the  offender  is  an  individual  who,  either  because  of  an  inade- 
quate or  disturbed  personality  and  or  a  defective  social  and 
cultural  environment,  has  not  learned  prosocial  behavior. 
Treatment  for  all  offenders  will  then  consist  of  therapies 
aimed  at  "curing"  or  "correcting"  their  pathology.  Reiiuci^ra- 
lion.  on  the  other  hand,  places  the  emphasis  on  restoring  the 
individual  to  full  participation  in  society  and  makes  no  as- 
sumptions about  the  causes  of  his  act. 

Can  our  prisons  accomplish  reiniegnition  as  they  are  pres- 
ently constituted?  A  brief  summary  of  conditions  in  most 
contemporary  correctional  institutions  leads  us  to  a  resound- 
ing negative  response  to  that  question. 

On  an  average  da\  approximateh'  500. UOO  adult  offenders, 
mostly  males,  are  incarcerated  in  about  400  correctional  fa- 
cilities across  the  country  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  these 
institutions  handle  about  Z'i  million  admissions.  The  facili- 
ties range  from  some  of  the  oldest  (61  prisons,  for  example, 
opened  prior  to  1900  and  are  still  in  use)  and  largest  prisons 
(21  prisons  have  a  population  of  over  2000  inmates)  in  the 
world  to  trailer-t\pe  forestry  camps  and  neighborhood  half- 
way houses  of  thirt\  to  forty  residents.  Many  resemble  for- 
bidding fortresses  with  huge  walls  and  guard  towers.  Others 
look  like  sprawling  modern  motels  until  one  notes  the  electrified 
fences  and  the  German  .Shepherds  patrolling  the  perimeter. 

In  spite  of  the  variation  in  physical  plant  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions share  a  dominant  concern  with  secure  custodv.  Thev 


are  "total  institutions,"  as  the  sociologist  Erving  Goffman  has 
stated,  isolated  and  closed  societies  primarily  concerned  with 
the  mass  management  of  men.  The  newly  admitted  inmate  is 
routinely  and  systematically  processed  through  a  series  of  deg- 
radation ceremonies,  activities  aimed  at  teaching  him  to  toe 
the  line  and  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  institutional  au- 
thorities. 

Institutional  authority  does  not  just  encompass  the  formal 
administrative  structures  of  the  institution  but  also  the  infor- 
mal prison  culture  dominated  by  a  hierarchy  of  inmates.  In 
fact,  the  informal  rules  of  the  prison  community  support  the  ad- 
ministration's concern  with  security  and  order  through  the 
dictum  "Do  Your  Own  Time",  at  the  same  time  that  it  incul- 
cates resistance  to  change  through  conformity  to  a  criminal 
value  system.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  this  process  of  prison- 
izalion,  as  criminologists  call  it,  is  not  successful  in  reaching 
all  inmates  or  our  institutions  would  truly  be  "schools  of 
crime".  The  authoritarian  custodial  regime  accompanied  by  its 
pressures  to  become  institutionalized  is  antithetical  to  any 
attempt  to  prepare  the  inmate  for  eventual  reintegration. 

Pitted  against  the  negative  influences  of  the  total  institution 
is  a  treatment  staff  of  social  workers,  psychologists,  physicians, 
teachers  and  chaplains.  In  the  vast  majority  of  institu- 
tions this  is  a  small,  isolated  and  uninfluential  group  who  fre- 
quently share  the  repressive  perspectives  of  the  custodial  staff. 
Where  this  professional  staff  is  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
implement  change,  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  introduce 
programs  o\er  the  opposition  of  custody  even  when  backed 
by  a  progressive  prison  administration. 

Furthermore,  the  treatment  contingent  is  often  limited  in 
professional  skills  and  in  their  abilit>'  to  substitute  imaginati\e 
and  innovative  programs  for  traditional  treatment  approaches, 
such  as  psychoanalytic  casework,  which  have  been  found  to  be 
of  limited  effectiveness  with  the  inmate  population.  In  official 
reports  institutions  all  too  often  pride  themselves  in  having 
group  therapy  for  some  inmates,  but  the  documents  do  not 
reveal  how  inadequate  these  group  sessions  really  are. 

Other  institutions  point  to  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
grams as  proof  of  their  treatment  orientation.  Many  prisons 
offer  basic  education  and  high  school  programs  to  the  inmates. 
Unfortunately  these  programs  are  usually  poorly  attended  due 
to  prior  negative  experiences  of  inmates  with  academic  train- 
ing. The  products  of  inferior  inner-city  school  systems  view 
school  as  merely  another  kind  of  jail  and  the  institutional 
teachers  are  rarely  equipped  to  cope  with  such  complete  lack 
of  motivation. 

The  prison  work  program  also  fails  to  prepare  the  inmate 
for  rcintenration.  The  production-oriented  prison  industries, 
previously  mentioned,  have  little  interest  in  the  kind  of  work 
a  man  did  before  he  came  to  jail  or  what  aspirations  he  may 
have  for  the  future  unless,  that  is,  he  happens  to  be  skilled  in 
a  maintenance  field  badly  needed  by  the  institution.  At  one 
institution,  for  example,  is  was  common  practice  to  assign 
men  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  ghettos  of  a  large 
city  to  the  pig  farm!  Real  vocational  training  which  requires 
workshops  for  practical  experiences  as  well  as  theoretical 
preparation  is  too  expensive  for  most  correctional  s\stems 
and  does  not.  of  course,  pav  off  for  the  institution. 

IContinuedl 


La  Salle,  Winter  1972 


PRISONS— continued 


Five  measures  are  needed  to  correct  the  dismal 


The  failure  of  our  correctional  institutions  to  prepare  the 
offender  for  successful  reintegration  is  especially  apparent  in 
recidivism  statistics.  The  data  usually  quoted  in  this  connec- 
tion are  based  uf)on  the  percentage  of  presently  incarcerated 
offenders  who  have  previous  records  of  institutionalization. 
According  to  such  figures  60%  to  70%  of  offenders  are  re- 
peaters. When  one  considers  that  such  estimates  do  not  in- 
clude those  offenders  who  have  been  successfully  reinte- 
grated without  a  return  to  crime  it  is  clear  that  these  are  mis- 
leading indicators.  However,  more  meaningful  data  based 
upon  longitudinal  studies  done  by  criminologists  still  show 
failure  rates  of  25%  to  40%  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  correctional  system. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  failure  of  our  correctional  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  complete  abolition  of  our  prisons?  Few  experts 
in  the  correctional  field  see  such  drastic  action  as  being  either 
desirable  or  feasible.  However,  considerable  consensus  exists 
on  some  of  the  measures  needed  to  correct  the  dismal  failures 
of  the  prison  system. 


F 
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list,  to  accomplish  reintegration  of  the  offender  we 
make  increasing  use  of  community-based  alternatives  to 
imprisonment.  One  such  alternative  is  the  diverting  of  petty 
offenders  and  such  other  groups  of  offenders  as  vagrants, 
non-support  and  domestic  relations  cases,  drunks  and  drug 
addicts  to  non-correctional  facilities  which  are  better  equip- 
ped to  deal  with  these  social  and  personal  problems  than  the 
custodial  prison. 

We  are  barely  beginning  to  recognize  such  an  alternative  in 
the  case  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics  users  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  use  of  community  mental  health  centers  and  other 
community  organizations  be  extended  to  the  other  areas  men- 
tioned above.  In  other  words,  facilities  equipped  to  deal  with 
these  problems  must  be  established  so  that  these  offender  types 
will  be  automatically  referred  before  they  reach  the  sentencing 
stage  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Another  alternative  to  incarceration  already  used  extensively 
in  some  jurisdictions  is  probation.  Unfortunately,  current  pro- 
bationary practice  suffers  from  the  almost  insurmountable 
problems  of  vast  caseloads,  poorly  trained  personnel  and  no 
programs.  Increasing  use  of  probation  must  be  accompanied 
by  improvements  in  the  supervisory  and  treatment  services 
offered  by  probation  departments  in  most  localities. 

Second,  the  large-scale  maximum  security  facility  so  com- 
mon in  all  states  must  be  broken  up  into  smaller  units  of  dif- 
ferent security  levels  and  with  diverse  functions.  It  is  widely 
recognized  that  a  large  proportion  of  men  presently  serving 
time  in  maximum  security  institutions,  by  far  the  costliest 
correctional  facility  to  construct  and  maintain,  does  not  re- 
quire such  elaborate  security  measures.  Smaller,  regionally 
based  correctional  centers  for  those  offenders  needing  close 
custody  as  well  as  those  requiring  intensive  treatment  in  an 
isolated  setting  would  meet  our  real  needs  at  much  less  ex- 
pense. If  such  institutions  were  designed  to  house  different 
types  of  offenders  amenable  to  different  methods  of  interven- 
tion, then  some  of  the  voluminous  amount  of  diagnostic  in- 
formation presently  being  accumulated  on  offenders  could  be 
put  to  use  instead  of  gathering  dust  in  classification  files. 


Third,  systematic  program  development  in  consultation 
with  experts  from  various  academic  disciplines  and  with  man- 
datory evaluation  of  experimental  programs  must  be  initiated 
within  existing  institutions.  Current  treatment  programs, 
where  they  exist,  tend  to  be  based  on  an  outmoded  mental 
illness  model  of  criminality.  Although  some  offenders,  of 
course,  are  mentally  ill,  studies  have  demonstrated  that  psy- 
choses and  neuroses  are  not  prevalent  with  the  vast  majority 
of  offenders. 

It  is  ratner  the  class  and  race  inequities  of  our  society,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  which  are 
responsible  for  the  criminalization  process.  Until  we  are  able 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  these  social  and  cultural  problems, 
treatment  should  be  aimed  at  enhancing  the  offender's  oppor- 
tunity to  cope  with  these  socially  inflicted  handicaps  in  a  non- 
criminal manner.  To  achieve  a  sense  of  identity  and  greater 
confidence  in  interpersonal  relationships  under  the  protective 
umbrella  of  a  therapy  group  are  major  accomplishments  but 
of  limited  value  if  the  offender  cannot  duplicate  these  experi- 
ences in  his  home,  job.  or  neighborhood. 

New  treatment  programs  must  make  it  possible  for  inmates 
to  test  their  experiences  against  the  realities  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. Work  release,  furloughs,  conjugal  visitation,  and  half-way 
house  programs  are  promising  attempts  toward  maintaining  the 
offender's  ties  with  the  community  but  these  innovations  are 
usually  limited  to  small  selected  groups  of  inmates,  who  are 
good  risks  anyway.  Such  programs  and  other  community- 
oriented  innovations  must  be  greatly  expanded  so  that  a  treat- 
ment prescription  for  every  inmate  includes  the  opportunity 
for  reality-testing  in  the  community. 

Fourth,  it  is  essential  that  correctional  personnel  be  in- 
creased in  quantity  and  improved  in  quality.  Both  in-service 
and  pre-service  training  of  correctional  staff  are  prime  ele- 
ments in  penal  reform.  At  present  the  institutional  staff  in- 
cludes few  custodial  officers  with  more  than  a  high  school 
education  and  the  professional  staff  are  primarily  recent  col- 
lege graduates. 

Under  the  recently  enacted  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  in 
which  La  Salle  participates,  loans  and  grants  have  finally  been 
made  available  to  students  interested  in  a  career  in  the  correc- 
tional field  and  to  correctional  personnel  interested  in  obtain- 
ing further  educational  preparation.  However,  unless  the  aca- 
demic training  is  supplemented  by  in-service  training  in  the 
institution  itself  or  by  a  training  program  sponsored  and  made 
mandatory  by  the  central  correctional  agency,  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  institution  will  be  able  to  retain  the  better  quali- 
fied personnel. 

The  entire  correctional  system  must  make  a  commitment  to 
training  on  both  levels  and  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
continuous  educational  improvement.  Furthermore,  the  correc- 
tional enterprise  must  be  prepared  to  utilize  the  graduates  of 
such  training  programs  as  change  agents,  permitting  their 
ideas  to  have  a  hearing  and  allowing  the  initiation  of  new 
programs  under  their  leadership.  It  is  probably  Utopian  to  ex- 
pect that  corrections  will  ever  be  able  to  attract  fully  qualified 
professionals  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  meet  the  needs.  It 
is  therefore  so  essential  that  they  provide  training  opportuni- 
ties for  para-professionals,  including  inmates  or  ex-inmates, 
to  perform  these  functions. 


failures  of  our  prisons 


Fifth,  and  finally,  it  is  difficult  lo  \isualizc  an\-  of  the 
changes  recommended  above  without  widespread  public  sup- 
port. At  present  the  public  is  satisfied  uith  corrections  as  long 
as  no  crisis  develops.  Since  prisoners  are  out  ol  sight,  they  are 
also  out  of  mind.  When  they  are  released.  ho\\c\er.  and  re- 
turn to  their  communities  they  are  receised  with  hostilit\'  and 
with  insuperable  barriers  to  reintegration.  Although  correc- 
tional administrators  ha\e  shied  awa\  from  public  relations  ef- 
forts and  are  therefore  parth  responsible  for  their  poor  public 
image,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  public  merely  pays  lipservice 
to  rehabilitation.  "The  offender  must  receive  support  from  ihc 
community."  they  say,  "but  do  not  locate  a  work-release  in- 
mate or  a  half-way  house  in  our  communits !" 

It  is  essential  that  individual  citizens  and  service  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  business  and  unions  commit  themselves  to  the 
principle  of  reintegrating  the  offender  and  provide  the  re- 
sources to  accomplish  this  task.  The  alternative  is  the  national 
nightmare  of  cities  and  suhiirhs  as  armed  camps  with  tanks 
patrolling  the  streets  and  closed  circuit  television  in  every  home. 


Finn  Hornuin  is  assistant  professor  of  socioloijY  at  La  Salle. 
He  coordinates  the  criminal  justice  concentration  for  the  de- 
partment and  teaclies  criniinoh^^y,  penology  and  advanced 
seminars  in  criminal  justice.  He  has  worked  both  as  a  trainer 
and  researcher  within  several  correctional  institutions  and  is 
presently  a  consultant  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Correc- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  and  the 
Youth  Reception  and  Correction  Center  at  Yardville.  N .  J. 


Nearly  all  important  advances 
in   correctional   institutions  have 
consisted  in  the  improvement 
of  deplorable  living  conditions 
(above).    Here    is    a    modern 
prison  (below). 


La  Salle,  Winter   1972 


THE  FALL  CONVOCATION 

A  Beautiful  Day  for  Patrons  of  the  Arts 


Academy  Award-winning  actor  Peter  Ustinov,  Opera 
star  Patrice  Munsel.  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novelist 
Paul  Horgan  received  honorary  degrees  at  the  college's 
annual  fall  honors  convocation.  Oct.  24.  in  the  College 
Union  Theatre. 

Brother  Daniel  W.  Burke.  F.S.C..  Ph.D.,  La  Salle's 
president,  presided  at  the  convocation  which  is  the  tradi- 
tional occasion  for  the  presentation  of  honor  students  for 
recognition.  A  total  of  317  distinguished  day  and  evening 
division  students  were  honored. 

Although  the  weather  outside  was  miserable — a  chilly 
rain  caused  cancellation  of  outdoor  dedication  cere- 
monies for  OIney  Hall,  it  was  clearly  a  warm,  memorable 
occasion  inside  the  College  Union  for  patrons  of  the  arts. 
And  if  their  brief  responses  were  any  indication,  it  was  a 
day  to  remember  for  La  Salle's  newest  (honorary)  gradu- 
ates. 

"I  would  say  that  it  is  my  great  satisfaction  to  be 
associated  now  with  the  wonderful  tradition  of  your 
order."  said  Horgan.  "(an  order)  which  has  meant  near 
and  far  and  for  so  many  years  so  much  to  the  cause  of 
education  explicitly  in  the  Roman  Catholic  context.  For 
it  is  that  context  which  through  all  its  centuries  has 
sustained  so  great  a  part  of  the  living  flow  of  the  main- 
stream of  our  Western  culture.  In  troubled  times,  may  it 
continue  to  bear  onward." 

Miss  Munsel.  who  described  the  degree  as  "doubly 
delightful  for  me  because  I'm  a  high  school  dropout," 
called  on  young  people  to  help  stem  the  increasing  tide 
of  Americans  going  abroad  to  study. 

"I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  do  care  about  the  arts  and 
who  are  growing  into  a  generation  that  really  gets  things 
done,  will  see  to  it  that  there  are  enough  opera  houses, 
and  enough  museums,  and  enough  symphony  orchestras, 
and  enough  of  the  finer  things  in  life  for  all  of  you  to 
enjoy.  Because  without  your  help.  I'm  afraid  they  are 
going  to  die  a  very  slow  death. 

"So,  I  would  like  to  dump  it  all  in  your  lap  and  say. 
'Help  keep  it  all  alive.  Help  make  it  possible  again  for 
the  United  States  to  recognize  their  own  singers  in  great 
quantity,  not  just  a  few.  but  in  great  quantity.'  And  I  do 
thank  you  for  the  honor  that  you  bestowed  upon  me  and 
I  will  honor  it.  1  hope." 

In  expressing  appreciation  for  his  degree,  Ustinov 
"confessed"  that.  "In  my  new  novel  1  have  the  president 
of  a  Catholic  university  who  says  grace  at  the  beginning 
and  he  starts  out  by  saying.  'Oh  God!'  in  a  voice  that 
suggests  that  he  is  correcting  exam  papers  and  God  has 
made  the  same  mistake  yet  again. 

"I  really  don't  know  why  1  was  asked  here."  Ustinov 
continued,  "and  yet  I  am  extremely  moved  by  it  because 
I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  those  gestures  whereby  one  spans 
great  distances  because  this  is  a  Catholic  university.  1 
am  not  a  Catholic.  I  am  very  interested,  however,  in  all 
those  problems  obviously,  who  isn't,  and  1  am,  therefore, 
very  moved  that  a  gesture  should  be  made  in  my  direc- 
tion across  the  great  span  of  opinion  which  can  and  must 
exist  in  order  to  create  a  healthy  and  living  society. 


Patrice  Munsel  sings  national  anthem  (right)  and  en- 
joys laugh  v/ith  Dr.  George  R.  Swoyer  (below,  center), 
chairman  of  the  college's  marketing  department,  who 
displays  news  clipping  about  her  which  he  carried 
during  World  War  II  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Peter 
Ustinov  (below,  left)  accepts  congratulations  from 
Daniel  J.  Rodden,  '41,  who  sponsored  him  for  degree. 
Paul  Horgan  (below,  right),  who  was  sponsored  by 
Claude  Koch,  '40,  addresses  convocation  audience. 


La  Salle,  Winter  1972 


CONVOCATION— continued 


Brother  Hugh  N.  Albright.  F.S.C.  (above)  introduces 
honors  students  from  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Rev.  Raymond  F.  Halligan  (at  lectern,  below)  blesses 
OIney  Hall  as  Brother  Emery  Mollenhauer.  F.S.C,  Dr. 
Joseph  Sprissler,  and  Brother  Gregory  Paul,  F.S.C. 
look  on. 


"Once  I  feel  that  we  have  this  in  common,  that  we 
believe  that  tolerance  and  gentleness  are  militant  and 
positive  virtues,  then  I  am  not  only  delighted  to  be 
awarded  your  degree  sir,  but  also  deeply  moved.  Thank 
you." 

Ustinov,  who  was  accepting  his  first  honorary  degree 
from  an  American  college,  has  accumulated  an  incredible 
list  of  credits  as  an  actor,  producer,  director,  novelist  and 
playwright.  The  50-year-old  native  of  London  won  both  his 
Academy  Awards  for  Best  Supporting  Actor— in  "Sparta- 
cus,"  in  1961,  and  "Topkapi,"  in  1964. 

Ustinov  has  won  three  Emmy's  for  television  excellence; 
The  Grammy  Award  for  his  recording  of  "Peter  and  The 
Wolf."  made  with  Herbert  von  Karajan.  noted  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonia,  London;  the  New  York  Critics'  Award, 
the  Donaldson  Award,  and  the  British  Critics'  Award, 
among  many  other  honors. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  award  aside  from  the  Oscars  is 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Medal  awarded  him  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Artists  for  his  "notable  contribution  to  the 
arts."  He  is  the  first  actor  to  receive  this  award  which 
was  previously  given  to  distinguished  scientists. 

Miss  Munsel.  the  youngest  singer  ever  to  debut  at  the 
Met,  was  signed  to  a  Metropolitan  Opera  contract  at  the 
age  of  17.  New  opera  roles,  concerts,  her  own  radio 
show,  recordings  and  a  European  tour  followed  soon 
afterwards. 

Miss  Munsel,  who  has  starred  on  numerous  television 
shows  including  her  own  weekly  musical  show  on  ABC- 
TV.  has  made  many  appearances  on  the  musical  comedy 
stage.  All  box  office  records  in  the  history  of  the  Broad- 
way Musical  Theatre  were  broken  when  she  starred  in 
"The  Merry  Widow."  at  the  State  Theatre,  in  Lincoln 
Center. 

Horgan  won  the  Harper  Prize  with  his  first  novel,  "The 
Fault  of  Angels,"  in  1933.  His  "Great  River:  The  Rio 
Grande  in  North  American  History."  was  awarded  both 
the  Pulitzer  and  the  Bancroft  prizes  for  history  in  1955. 
He  is  a  laureate  of  the  Campion  Award,  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  was  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  to  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  in  1966.  ■ 


Factoring 
Fiscally 


Economically,  America  has  enjoyed  only  two 
good  years  since  the  early  1930' s.  The  third 
may  be  coming  up  sooner  than  you  think. 


D. 


iiring  a  recent  State  of  the  Economy  address.  President 
Nixon  startled  Congress  by  stating  that  the  United  States  en- 
joyed real  prosperity  in  only  two  of  the  past  forty  years — 
1955  and  1956.  Interestingly  enough,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
was  our  Chief  Executive  during  these  years.  It  is  probably 
irrelevant  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  related  to  President  Nixon 
both  politically  and  by  marriage.  Ni.xon's  analysis  that  1955 
was  a  banner  year  with  unemployment  averaging  4.4%  and 
the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  rising  9.1%  is  clearly  ac- 
curate. However,  the  President's  implication  that  1956  was  a 
good  year  with  unemployment  averaging  4.1%  does  seem  a 
bit  strange  as  there  was  no  growth  in  GNP.  Since  these  "glory 
years"  of  the  mid-50's,  we  have  unfortunately  suffered  through 
recession,  inflation  and  artificial  prosperity. 

Based  upon  these  sobering  facts,  it's  difficult  to  predict  an- 
other good  year  ever  coming  again.  However,  it  is  the  hum- 
ble opinion  here  that  1972  will  be  a  much  better  year  than 
many  people  currently  believe. 

My  optimism  is  based  on  three  factors  which  are  converg- 
ing and  could  have  a  catalytic  effect  on  the  economy  by 
mid- 1 972.  These  forces  are  operating  leverage,  self  interest, 
and  politics — not  necessarily  in  that  order. 

Operating  leverage  occurs  any  time  a  firm  has  fixed  costs 
that  must  be  met  regardless  of  sales.  After  these  fixed  costs 
are  covered  (break-even  point),  a  moderate  increase  in  sales 
yields  substantially  higher  profits.  I  believe  that  American 
industry  is  lean  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  The  high 
interest    and    tight    money    conditions    of    the    recent    past, 


coupled  with  lower  than  anticipated  demand,  forced  sub- 
stantial across  the  board,  cost  cutting  measures  resulting  in 
a  lower  break-even  point  for  many  companies. 

The  next  up-tick  in  domestic  demand  for  goods  and  services 
should  result  in  much  higher  profit  margins.  These  conditions 
have  been  noted  on  Wall  Street  and  analysts  predict  about  a 
15%  gain  in  1972  profits  tacked  onto  a  10%  advance  in 
1971.  Business  needs  the  encouragement  engendered  by 
higher  earnings  because  after-tax  profit  margins  receded  to 
1938  levels  in  1970. 

Granted,  industry  has  much  more  cash  behind  each  dollar 
of  earnings  in  light  of  the  liberalized  depreciation  rates. 
Nonetheless,  the  shockingly  low  profit  margins  of  the  late  60"s 
and  very  early  70's  indicates  that  controls  to  limit  profits 
would  further  dampen  expansion  plans.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  given  the  current  state  of  unemployment. 

Largely  fueled  by  the  aforementioned  bullish  earnings  fore- 
cast, an  8%  increase  in  spending  for  capital  equipment  now 
appears  realistic  against  only  a  1%  advance  in  1971.  These 
optimistic  earnings  and  capital  expansion  forecasts  lead 
economists  to  predict  that  GNP  will  increase  a  record  $80- 
100  billion  in  1972  to  the  $  1.1 30-$  1 .150  billion  range  with 
real  growth  of  about  6%  adjusted  for  price  changes.  This 
figure  is  double  the  1971   increase. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  projections,  industry  has  a  right  to 
be  bullish  and  is  ready  and  waiting  for  increased  orders.  Only 
73%  of  operating  capacity  is  currently  in  use  and,  based  on 
projections,  should  exceed  80%  by  the  fall  of  1972.  Also  a 
large  reservoir  of  skilled  workers  stand  ready  to  leave  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 


La  Salle,  Winter  1972 


FACTORING— continued 


Technically,  it  appears  the  stage  is  set.  Now  all  we  need  is 
for  John  Q.  Public  to  withdraw  his  savings  and  go  back  into 
debt.  Consumer  spending  polls  taken  in  mid  to  late  1971 
indicate  a  reduction  in  the  personal  savings  rate  to  about  1% 
(of  net  income)  in  1972  down  from  8%  last  year.  This  re- 
duction coupled  with  about  an  8%  increase  in  personal 
income  is  encouraging. 

Consumer  confidence  should  continue  to  improve  if  the 
defense  industry  maintains  its  recent  trend  toward  stabiliza- 
tion. Over  the  past  three  years  1.2  million  jobs  were  lost  in 
the  defense  area,  but  procurement  orders  are  now  accelerat- 
ing. During  the  recent  shake-out,  many  workers  with  good 
job  security  deferred  major  purchases  as  relatives,  friends,  and 
neighbors  were  being  laid  off,  and  their  discomfort  had  a 
dampening  effect  on  the  more  fortunate. 

Another  factor  is  that  there  was  excessive  buying  from 
1965  through  1968  as  consumers  feared  war-time  controls 
and  higher  interest  rates.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  giving  us 
consumers  a  nudge  as  witnessed  by  the  increase  in  money 
supply  (12%  annual  rate  since  mid- 1970).  Therefore,  we 
should  be  on  the  verge  of  a  major  thrust  in  spending  for  con- 
sumer durable  goods.  This  thrust  should  lead  to  much  higher  do- 
mestic auto  sales  in  1972.  New  car  sales  may  finally  approach 
the  industry's  forecast  of  10.5  million  units  for  the  1972  model 
year.  Industry  predictions  have  been  overly  optimistic  in  the 
past  but  could  prove  accurate.  Part  of  the  increase  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  foreign  producers.  Naturally,  higher  domestic 
auto  sales  auger  well  for  the  steel,  rubber,  glass,  and  oil 
industries. 

Not  to  be  ignored  as  a  bullish  factor,  new  housing  starts 
finally  reached  the  magical  two  million  annual  rate  in  the 
fall  of  1971.  Since  the  mid-60's  housing  economists  preached 
that  beginning  in  1967  and  continuing  through  1977  America 
would  need  two  million  new  units  annually,  just  to  stay  even. 
Unfortunately,  the  building  industry  has  been  30%  below 
this  goal  until  this  past  fall.  If  interest  rates  stay  at  reasonable 
levels,  1972  should  be  an  excellent  year  for  the  home  build- 
ing industry.  This  generally  means  good  business  for  the 
furniture  industry. 


kDelf  interest  has  always  played  a  key  role  in  our  economy. 
This  pragmatic  urge  may  be  a  decisive  factor  in  1972.  Ob- 
viously everyone  must  cooperate  if  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's suggested  2-3%  near-term  inflation  goal  is  to  be  met.  In 
order  to  realize  this  ambitious  but  worthy  objective,  wage 
increases  have  to  be  modest  (4-6%).  Unfortunately  con- 
tracts involving  approximately  three  million  workers  call  for 
increases  averaging  about  8%  in  1972.  These  workers  must 
be  convinced  that  for  their  own  and  the  country's  good,  such 
increases  have  to  be  waived. 

Leonard  Woodcock  and  his  United  Auto  Workers  (UAW) 
perhaps  have  the  most  to  gain  if  the  President's  economic 
policies  are  successful.  The  combination  of  lower  personal 
taxes,  import  charges  on  foreign  cars,  reinstatement  of  the 
investment  credit,  and  removal  of  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles could  dramatically  increase  automotive  jobs.  Obviously 
the  UAW  and  other  large  unions  are  extremely  visible  be- 
cause their  actions  have  a  massive  real  and  psychological 
impact.  However,  they're  only  trying  to  keep  pace. 


PROFILE  OF  CONSUMER   PRICE  CHANGES 
1965  TO  FIRST  HALF  1971 


HOSPITAL  ROOMS 


J£ 


-1-110% 


REPAINTING  ROOMS 


+  68% 


LOCAL  TRANSIT  FARES 


+  60% 


MOVIE  ADMISSION 


AUTO  INSURANCE 


+  58% 
+  55% 


DOCTORS'  OFFICE  VISITS 


WASHING  MACH.  REPAIR 


+  49% 
45% 


BABY  SITTER  SERVICES 


PROPERTY  TAXES 


WATER  &  SEWER 


NEWSPAPERS 


RESTAURANT  MEALS 


MENS  HAIRCUTS 


POSTAL  RATES 


+  43% 
+  40% 
+  39% 
+  37% 
+  37% 
+  36% 
+  34% 

+  27%    WOMEN'S  APPAREL 
+  25%  ROUND  STEAK 


+  22%      FRESH  FRUIT  &  VEG. 
+  18%    PAINT 
+18%    RENT 
+13%        NEW  AUTOS 
+  13%        ELECTRICITY 
+  11%  GASOLINE 

+  9%  AUTOMATIC  WASHING  MACHINES 
+  8%    PORK  CHOPS 
+5%       TELEPHONE 
+  5%       DRUGS  &  PRESCRIPTIONS 


NO 
CHANGE 


-7% 


HOSE  &  PANTY  HOSE 


TV  SETS 


Argus  Research  Corporation 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  recently  studied  wage  in- 
creases in  eight  major  categories  for  the  six  year  period  ending 
in  mid- 1 971.  Contract  Construction  was  in  first  place  with  a 
52%  increase  .  Obviously  self  interest  prevailed  when  the 
building  trades  negotiated  with  fragmented  developers.  This, 
of  course,  is  something  we  all  understand,  particularly  when 
we  go  pricing  new  homes.  The  building  trade  unions  may  go 
down  in  history  as  the  best  friends  mobile  and  modular  home 
manufacturers  ever  had.  Ifs  appalling  that  only  15%  of  our 
citizens  can  afford  the  average  new  home.  These  statistics  tell 
us  there's  something  wrong;  now  if  we  only  knew  where  to 
turn  for  the  answer.  Perhaps  we  muffed  our  chance  through 
the  rejection  of  Wilkie,  Dewey,  Stevenson,  Goldwater,  and 
Humphrey. 

Surprisingly  in  second  place  with  a  51%  increase  are 
government  employees.  Obviously  the  government  deserves 
the  most  criticism  for  the  wage  price  spiral  because  Wash- 
ington should  have  known  better.  We  the  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  question  whether  productivity  has  increased  propor- 
tionately with  wages  in  the  public  sector.  Do  you  remember 
President  Johnson  in  late  summer  1966  strongly  denouncing 
an  airline  workers  settlement  which  granted  a  5%  wage 
increase  and  then  within  60  days  approving  a  7%  increase 
for  government  employees?  This  lack  of  logic,  along  with 
LBJ's  famous  guns  and  butter  policies  of  the  mid-60's  leads 
one  to  believe  that  the  real  culprit  is  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment at  West  Texas  State  Teachers  College  (LBJ's  Alma 
Mater).  If  only  they  had  been  more  thorough. 

Wages  in  the  services  sector  (the  professions),  where 
many  of  our  alumni  find  themselves,  rose  43%.  All  the  way 
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down  in  seventh  place  (next  to  last)  is  manufacturing  which 
showed  a  37%  increase.  Union  leaders  in  manufacturing  will 
have  to  be  patriotic  and  quite  diplomatic  with  their  rank  and 
file  if  1972  is  going  to  be  a  good  year.  In  addition,  the  fate 
of  David  McDonald,  former  head  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers, is,  undoubtedly,  fresh  in  their  minds.  Mr.  McDonald 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  President  Kennedy  and  signed  a 
non-inflationary  contract  in  1962  and  was  soundly  defeated 
by  the  rank  and  file  the  next  time  around. 

The  immediate  future  of  industrial  union  leaders  will  be 
exciting  as  they  attempt  to  lead  a  rebellious  membership  that 
wants  to  catch  up  with  government  employees  and  the  build- 
ing trades.  Yet,  these  same  leaders  realize  that  getting  tough 
with  management  will  imperil  jobs  and  even  companies,  e.g., 
steel,  aerospace,  airlines.  The  only  encouragement  that  these 
brave,  unfortunate  souls  have  is  the  full  assurance  that  the 
American  Public  wants  an  end  to  inflation  and  the  workers 
had  better  cooperate  along  with  everyone  else.  Organized 
Labor  has  made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  economy  over 
the  years  and  failure  to  conform  in  1972  would  only  invite 
sharp  criticism  and  harsh  retaliation. 


Xhe  last  ingredient  for  1972  is  politics.  We  all  have  desires: 
teachers  love  small  classes,  bankers  adore  large  compensating 
balances,  and  politicians  (statesmen?)  have  an  insatiable  de- 
sire to  get  elected  and  stay  that  way.  President  Nixon  has 
been  laboring  in  the  political  vineyards  since  1946  and  won't 
yield  the  top  prize  to  Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  a  man  he's 
chatted  with  only  twice,  without  a  vicious  fight.  Bear  in  mind 
that  President  Nixon  was  defeated  in  1960  largely  due  to  high 
unemployment,  after  leading  John  F.  Kennedy  in  most  of  the 
early  polls.  Whether  we  want  it  or  not,  our  president  will  in- 
sist upon  peace,  low  interest  rates,  lower  unemployment 
(5-5.5%),  and  healthy  consumer  durable  goods  sales  during 
this  election  year.  All  the  political  cliches  are  probably  run- 
ning through  Mr,  Nixon's  head,  e.g.,  "High  interest  rates  are 
bad"  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt):  "Raise  taxes  90  days  after 
election"  (Nelson  Rockefeller).  Perhaps  1973  will  be  a  good 
year  to  leave  the  country,  but  we  should  have  a  lot  of  fun 
in  '72. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  large  imponderable  relating 
to  foreign  trade.  Many  of  us  are  justified  in  questioning  where 
the  U.  S.  fits  into  the  emerging  new  world  order.  President 
Nixon  recently  took  an  aggressive  step  in  forcing  foreign 
governments  to  raise  the  value  of  their  currencies  while  in- 
creasing taxes  on  imports.  However,  we  have  reached  a  cru- 
cial point  and  must  avoid  a  trade  war  which  could  lead  to  a 
world  depression  in  1972.  It  is  likely  that  we'll  avoid  this  dis- 
aster possibly  through  a  realignment  of  currency  exchange 
rates.  World  cooperation  is  finally  possible,  particularly  since 
other  countries  expect  the  U.S.  to  lower  the  10%  surcharge 
on  imports. 

Stay  tuned.  ■ 


Robert  L.  Macaiday,  '61,  is  assistant  vice  president  of  Walter 
E.  Heller  &  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.,  commercial  financing, 
and  an  instructor  of  finance  in  the  college's  Evening  Division. 


LaSalle,  'Winter   1972 
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THE  GRADUATES  LOOK  BACK 

The  class  of  71  examines  its  college, 
its  faculty  and  itself 

During  the  1970-7 1  academic  year,  a  series  of  altitude  surveys  were  conducted  of  La  Salle's  students  hy  a  team  working  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Schrader,  Ph.D..  assi.'itarU  professor  of  psychology  and  a  staff  member  of  the  college's  Counseling  Cen- 
ter. Highlights  from  one  of  the  surveys — 443  alumni  members  of  the  class  of  '71  reviewing  several  aspects  of  college  life —  appear 
below.  A  comparative  look  at  the  typical  "background"  of  some  672  sophomores  at  the  college  is  given  in  the  accompanying  box. 


J_iast  May,  443  seniors — 509fi  of  the  total  graduating  class — 
completed  a  169-item  questionnaire  covering  several  aspects 
of  their  college  life  at  La  Salle. 

The  respondents  were  predominantly  students  who  had 
spent  all  of  their  college  years  at  LSC  (70  per  cent  spent  four 
consecutive  years).  Approximately  42  per  cent  changed  majors 
at  least  once  during  their  college  years.  Following  graduation, 
37  per  cent  planned  to  go  to  work,  30  per  cent  decided  to 
enter  graduate  or  professional  school.  1 1  per  cent  planned  to 
enter  military  service,  and  an  additional  16  per  cent  were  still 
undecided  about  their  future. 

Approximately  44  per  cent  indicated  they  were  "more 
satisfied  with  La  Salle  than  they  had  expected  they  would  be" 
(23  per  cent  were  less  satisfied).  The  source  of  this  satisfac- 
tion appeared  to  be  based  upon  the  attainment  of  "self- 
insight"  and  a  discovery  of  new  talents  (31  ""r  ),  while  "course- 
work  in  my  major  field"  and  "close  student  relationships" 
were  each  chosen  by  15  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 

As  their  greatest  source  of  worry,  29  per  cent  answered: 
"The  attempt  to  find  a  sense  of  personal  meaning  and  identity" 
(i.e.,  self-insight).  "Finances"  was  the  second  most  common 
source  of  concern  (14%). 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  respondents  believed  organized 
extracurricular  activities  were  necessary,  and  60  per  cent 
indicated  they  were  involved  in  some  organization.  Science 
majors  appeared  to  be  the  most  involved  with  32  per  cent  of 
them  spending  five  or  more  hours  a  week  in  some  extracurric- 
ular activity  compared  to  21  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  of  the 
arts  and  business  majors,  respectively,  in  comparable  degrees 
of  involvement. 


In  contrast,  senior  business  majors  devoted  more  time  to 
a  job.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  (59%)  of  them  worked  more  than 
fifteen  hours  per  week  compared  to  39  per  cent  of  the  arts 
and  38  per  cent  of  the  science  majors. 

Comparing  involvement  in  volunteer  activities,  the  per- 
centages of  students  who  contributed  more  than  five  hours  a 
week  to  agencies  or  individuals  were  16  per  cent,  15  per  cent, 
and  1 1  per  cent  for  arts,  science,  and  business  majors,  respec- 
tively. Working  in  off-campus  political  campaigns  (12%)  and 
tutoring  (10%)  were  the  two  most  frequent  types  of  work. 

These  varying  degrees  of  involvement  may  reflect  to  some 
extent  the  different  philosophies  of  education.  Science  majors 
tend  to  follow  the  academic-social  philosophy  (campus  in- 
volvement), business  majors  follow  a  vocational  view  (career 
preparation),  and  arts  majors  follow  an  "individualistic" 
philosophy  (independent  action). 

When  resident  and  commuter  seniors  were  compared  on 
these  three  areas  of  involvement,  more  resident  students 
participate  in  five  or  more  hours  a  week  of  organized  extra- 
curricular activity  (30%  vs.  19%)  but  more  commuting 
students  worked  more  than  15  hours  per  week  (47%  vs. 
42%)  and  were  involved  with  more  than  5  hours  a  week  of 
volunteer  activities  (17%   vs.  11%). 

The  Class  of  1971  supported  the  administration  and  its 
policies.  They  felt  that  the  existing  rules  were  logical  and 
necessary  (67%),  were  enforced  fairly  (68%),  and  were 
satisfactory  for  life  outside  the  classroom  (68%).  Also,  47 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  "frequently  the  col- 
lege recognizes  and  is  interested  in  me  as  an  individual." 

Conversely,  a  number  mentioned  that  they  had  "no  voice" 
(14%)  or  a  "rather  weak  voice"  (42%)  in  formulating  regula- 
tions affecting  them. 

In  their  review  of  the  faculty  the  seniors  presented  mixed 
feelings. 

On  the  positive  side,  54  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated 
they  felt  all  their  instructors  were  competent  in  their  special- 
ties. Also,  67  per  cent  indicated  they  felt  a  close  personal 
relationship  with  at  least  one  faculty  member,  and  62  per 
cent  felt  that  "over  half"  (41%)  or  "almost  all"  (21%)  the 
faculty  appeared  genuinely  interested  in  students  and  their 
problems. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  (74%)  agreed  that  "students  are 
encouraged  to  think  for  themselves,"  and  an  equal  number 
(75%)  viewed  the  classroom  as  a  situation  in  which  reason- 
able student  disagreement  was  accepted  and  encouraged. 

On  the  negative  side,  about  73  percent  felt  the  faculty  set 
standards  that  were  not  difficult  to  achieve,  and  51  per  cent 
felt  they  allowed  students  to  slip  by  with  less  than  their  best 
efforts.  (The  "superior"  students  endorsed  this  latter  statement 
in  62  percent  of  their  responses.) 
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Fifty-five  per  cent  (55%)  of  the  students  believed  that 
either  "quite  often"  or  "once  in  a  while"  instructors  graded 
on  extraneous  or  irrelevant  factors  rather  than  the  quality  of 
their  work. 

In  attempting  to  interpret  the  assessments  of  the  faculty, 
one  is  left  with  two  possible  interpretations:  (1)  there  is  a 
genuine  desire  for  a  more  challenging  course  content  to  sup- 
plement the  favorable  faculty-student  relationship  or  (2) 
there  is  a  tendency  in  one's  senior  year  to  begin  concentra- 
ting upon  future  plans  and  thereby  de-emphasize  studies. 

Some  of  the  dissatisfaction,  however,  may  lie  with  the  cur- 
riculum, since  the  two  most  recommended  priorities  for  future 
college  development  were  curriculum  revision  (50%)  and 
library  expansion  (\6%). 

Regarding  the  seniors  themselves,  40  per  cent  have  adopted 
a  social  philosophy  of  education  compared  with  21  per  cent 
who  have  followed  an  academic  philosophy.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  (64%  )  "did  not  follow  academic  news  at  all,"  whereas 
only  10  per  cent  "did  not  follow  athletic  news  at  all." 

Also  of  interest  is  the  response  that  44  per  cent  spent  10 
hours  or  less  studying  in  an  average  week  during  their  senior 
year. 

The  seniors  also  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  their 
peers.  Fifty-four  per  cent  (54%  )  felt  too  many  students  used 
"personality"  or  "pull"  to  get  through  courses,  and  49  per 
cent  were  dissatisfied  with  the  degree  of  academic  honesty 
and  integrity  (e.g.,  cheating  on  exams,  re-using  term  papers) 
of  most  use  students.  (About  60  per  cent  of  the  "superior" 
students  were  dissatisfied  with  the  academic  integrity  of  their 
peers. ) 

Also,  51  per  cent  of  the  seniors  believed  that  too  many  La 
Salle  students  were  more  concerned  with  their  social  lives 
than  academic  responsibilities,  and  63  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents perceived  the  prevailing  attitude  at  La  Salle  was  one  of 
"playing  it  cool"  rather  than  deeply  committing  oneself  to  an 
issue.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  (59%)  felt  most  students  would 
just  as  soon  avoid  anything  controversial. 

Only  12  per  cent  of  the  students  believed  that  religion 
played  an  important  part  in  campus  life.  Thirty-three  per  cent 
(33%  )  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  either  retained 
or  strengthened  their  religious  beliefs  during  their  experience 
at  La  Salle,  which  40  per  cent  indicated  they  either  rejected 
formal  religion  or  weakened  their  faith. 

Between  86  and  96  per  cent  felt  they  had  made  at  least 
some  progress  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  developing 
abilities  to  communicate  effectively,  think  critically,  and  un- 
derstand different  philosophies;  developing  socially  and  per- 
sonally: and  acquiring  both  a  broad  cultural  education  and  a 
specialized  training. 

The  two  areas  in  which  the  fewest  students  felt  they  had 
made  some  progress  were  in  the  acquisition  of  skills  directly 
applicable  to  a  job  (70%  )  and  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
effective  community  participation  (74%).  Regarding  the 
latter  category.  73  per  cent  of  the  seniors  felt  the  surrounding 
community  was  not  cordial  to  students. 

Eighty  per  cent  ( 80%  )  felt  the  students  should  have  a  ma- 
jor role  in  specifying  college  curriculum,  84  per  cent  wanted 
a  voice  in  faculty  promotions,  and  49  per  cent  believed  grades 
should  be  abolished. 

Regarding  political  affiliations,  45  per  cent  labeled  them- 
selves "liberal,"  13  per  cent  "conservative,"  and  30  per  cent 
"middle-of-the-road."  Fifty-five  per  cent  (55%  )  of  the 
graduates  favored  the  legalization  of  marijuana,  and  75  per 
cent  felt  "abortions  should  be  legalized  under  certain  con- 
ditions." However,  62  per  cent  thought  labor  unions  were  do- 
ing the  country  more  harm  than  good,  and  67  per  cent  believed 
that  students  from  disadvantaged  social  backgrounds  should 
not  be  given  preferential  treatment  in  college  admissions.     ■ 


Here's  the  typical 
FRESHMAN 


The  responses  of  672  freshmen  (81  per  cent  of  the  Class 
of  1974)  to  the  College  Student  Questionnaire  were  com- 
pared to  those  of  members  of  the  Class  of  1969  and  the 
Class  of  1972  to  determine  the  extent  of  changes  over  this 
five-year  period. 

Geographically,  the  background  of  the  Class  of  1974 
continues  to  be  primarily  metropolitan  Philadelphia  (43  per 
cent  of  the  students).  Seventeen  per  cent  come  from  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  while  another  37  per  cent  come  from 
other  states  in  the  Northeastern  United  States.  About  72  per 
cent  of  them  choose  to  commute  to  classes. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  these  students  have  attend- 
ed Catholic  high  schools. 

When  asked  to  specify  their  "personal  philosophy"  of 
higher  education,  50  per  cent  endorsed  the  "social"  orienta- 
tion which  emphasizes  the  extracurricular  and  social  ele- 
ments of  college  life,  .'\nother  22  percent  favored  the  "aca- 
demic" philosophy  which  attaches  importance  to  interest  in 
ideas  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  "vocational"  philos- 
ophy, emphasizing  career  preparation,  was  supported  by  19 
per  cent  of  the  students,  and  the  remaining  9  per  cent  en- 
dorsed an  "individualistic"  philosophy  which  stresses  indi- 
vidual interests  and  styles  along  with  a  dislike  for  many  as- 
pects of  organized  society. 

Bven  though  63  per  cent  of  the  students  rated  themselves 
as  at  least  "somewhat  dependent"  upon  their  parents,  fewer 
(22%)  rated  themselves  as  "quite  dependent"  on  their  par- 
ents than  did  the  members  of  the  class  of  1969  (35%). 

The  "general  academic  reputation"  of  the  college  continued 
to  be  the  primary  reason  ( 29%  )  for  attending  La  Salle. 

Regarding  their  choice  of  major,  there  were  smaller  per- 
centages of  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  political  sci- 
ence, English,  and  secondary  education  majors  than  there 
were  five  years  ago.  On  the  increase  were  the  percentages  of 
geography,  statistics,  psychology,  sociology,  biology,  art.  and 
drama  majors — the  latter  two  being  recent  curriculum  addi- 
tions. 

There  have  been  few  changes  over  the  past  five  years  with 
respect  to  expected  sources  of  satisfaction  and  worry.  "Dis- 
covery of  new  interests  or  talents"  (i.e.,  self-insight)  re- 
mains the  primary  expected  source  of  satisfaction  (35%) 
with  another  22  per  cent  expecting  satisfaction  from  course- 
work. 

These  areas  are  also  sources  of  worry  with  35  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  listing  "coursework"  as  the  main  expected 
concern  and  both  "discovery  of  self-insight"  and  "finances" 
being  listed  by  16  per  cent  as  the  second  most  likely  source 
of  worry. 

Both  high  school  teachers  and  close  friends  have  become 
more  influential  in  the  freshman's  choice  of  a  major.  Sixty 
per  cent  (60%  )  of  the  students  rated  them  as  "most  influen- 
tial, "whereas  48  per  cent  of  the  Class  of  1969  had  given 
similar  ratings. 

Decreasing  in  influence  were  one's  parents  and  high  school 
counselors.  Only  24  per  cent  of  the  students  rated  them  as 
"most  influential,"  compared  to  the  same  ratings  by  45  per 
cent  of  the  Class  of  1969. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  preferences  for  a  business  life 
and  a  professional  life  have  decreased  from  27  per  cent  and 
31  per  cent,  respectively,  to  18  per  cent  and  26  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. The  academic  life  remained  the  second  most  pop- 
ular "life"  with  21  per  cent  of  the  Class  of  1974  preferring 
it. 

An  "independent"  orientation  to  the  classroom  is  en- 
dorsed by  6()  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  who  desire  both  great- 
er freedom  in  the  choice  of  their  curriculum  and  more  in- 
dependent work. 
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Brother  Richard  Hawley,  F.S.C.,  monitors  closed-circuit  telecast. 


"Instant  Replay"  in  the  Classroom 


Students  at  the  college  aren't  catching 
as  many  class  lectures  an>Tnore.  And, 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  hearing  even 
fewer  lectures  in  the  future. 

It's  not  that  the  undergraduates  are 
cutting  classes,  or  that  the  number  of 
courses  has  been  sliced.  The  real  reason 
why  students  are  hearing  less  and  enjoy- 
ing it  more  is  La  Salle's  new  audio-visual 
services  department. 

""We  started  in  1968-69  with  a  few 
overheads  and  a  couple  of  movie  projec- 
tors." says  Brother  Richard  Hawley, 
F.S.C..  who  spends  nine  hours  weekly  in 
class  as  assistant  professor  of  biologj' 
and  another  zillion  hours  helping  to  make 
some  other  teacher's  class  a  visual  e.x- 
travaganza. 

""Since  then,  we've  added  slide  and 
film-strip  projectors,  super  8  equipment 
(including  the  latest  movie  casettes. )  four 
V2"  closed-circuit  T\'  cameras  (and  mon- 
itors) and  three  video-tape  recording 
sets  (including  special  effects  equipment). 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  building  a 
TV  studio  in  the  basement." 

As  a  result,  a  young,  promising  his- 
tor\'-education  major  can  now  watch 
himself  project  on  split  screen  right  in 
the  classroom.  If  necessary,  he  can  re- 
evaluate his  delivery  in  slow  motion.  He 
can  even  prove  a  point  with  a  neat  in- 
stant replay,  or  he  can  save  the  tape  for 
a  re-broadcast  at  a  later  class. 


A  T\'  studio.  Consider  the  possibilities. 
It  could  happen  soon,  says  Brother 
Richard.  .'\s  soon  as  the  department  ob- 
tains the  necessan.-  funds  to  obtain  a  1" 
T\'-Tape  system.  Then  such  entertain- 
ment informational  centers  as  the  Col- 
lege Union  could  be  connected  to  the  rest 
of  the  campus  by  cable. 

Campus-wide  T\'  systems  have  become 
increasingly  popular  in  recent  years.  Brig- 
ham  Young  Universir\-  has  37  buildings 
on  its  Provo.  Utah  campus  linked  by  a  two 
way  TV  system.  Not  only  does  television 
carry  information  and  entertainment  to 
the  college's  22.000  students,  but  campus 
security  officials  use  the  facilits"  for  cam- 
pus surveillance  w^henever  necessary. 

""This  place  (La  Salle)  would  be  a 
dream  for  such  a  system."  says  Sidney  J. 
MacLeod,  Jr..  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, "because  the  buildings  here  are  so 
close  (to  each  other).  We  could  even  in- 
clude the  dorms." 

Even  without  the  extensive  TV  setup 
that  is  sure  to  come  eventually.  La  Salle's 
audio-visual  services  have  added  an  ex- 
citing, perspective  to  the  campus  class- 
room. And  although  the  facilities  have 
been  partially  available  for  the  past  four 
years,  many  professors  are  just  now  start- 
ing to  explore  their  visual  potential. 

"I  would  say  that  half  of  all  the  facult\' 
members  have  used  our  equipment,"  says 
Brother    Richard.     "Since     OLney     Hall 


opened,  more  and  more  teachers  are 
getting  interested  in  audio-visual  material. 
■"We  are  located  right  on  the  first  floor,  so 
they  stop  by  and  see  the  equipment."' 

Audio-visual  services  range  from  cus- 
tom-made transparencies  for  overhead 
projectors  to  the  production  of  complete 
color  movies.  The  center  recently  received 
a  grant  from  the  college  to  develop  a 
series  of  historical  films  for  use  by  the 
new  speech  and  drama  department. 

""We  are  using  all  kinds  of  techniques,'' 
says  MacLeod,  who  has  spent  much  of 
his  free-time  helping  out  in  the  center. 
""Zooms,  split-screens,  slides,  music.  We 
expect  to  do  about  a  dozen  separate  dra- 
matic periods — Greek,  Roman,  Renais- 
sance— with  each  film  lasting  about  20 
minutes.  Primarily,  we  are  interested  phy- 
sically Jiow  the  play  was  done,  how  plays 
were  produced  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
We  want  people  to  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  it  was  like  and  how  these  same  plays 
are  done  today." 

Brother  Hawley  and  MacLeod  are  also 
producing  a  series  of  instruction  video- 
tapes for  the  \'eterans  Administration  on 
such  topics  as  The  Language  of  the  Com- 
puter." "They  handled  closed-circuit  TV 
for  a  pair  of  seminars  conducted  by  the 
college  for  commonwealth  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  officials  (LA  S.\LLE.  Fall  197i), 
and  have  even  produced  an   11   minute 
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Senator  William  Proxmire 
speaks  in  College  Union 
Theatre. 


video-tape  describing  the  services  of  the 
Audio-Visual  department. 

In  addition,  an  "Educational  Media" 
course,  an  outgrowth  of  the  department, 
is  offered  as  an  elective.  Students  provide 
ideas  for  visual  presentations  and  then 
receive  the  necessary  help  to  complete 
their  projects. 

"Students  put  on  an  excellent  multi- 
media production  of  'Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star" together  for  this  course,"  recalls 
Brother  Hawley.  "They  did  it  with  two  of 
our  most  popular  items — two  slide  pro- 
jectors operating  simultaneously  which 
fade-in  and  fade-out  and  are  controlled 
by  a  stereo  tape-recorder.  It  was  used  at 
Orientation  and  quite  a  few  other  func- 
tions." 

MacLeod's  public  speaking  students  al- 
so use  the  equipment  extensively,  doing 
such  projects  as  30  second  commercials 
which  are  video-taped  and  critiqued  later. 

"It's  a  visual  generation,"  he  says. 
"That  day  is  past  when  we  just  lecture 
to  classes.  Films  will  never  replace  a  tea- 
cher but  they  are  certainly  better  in  many 
cases  to  supplement  him." 

Brother  Richard,  who  has  been  invol- 
ved with  audio-visuals  since  his  days  at 
Pittsburgh's  South  Hills  Catholic  High, 
sees  unlimited  potential  in  multi-media 
education. 

La  Salle  Board  Approves 
Five  Year  Term  of  Office 
for  College's  President 

La  Salle's  Board  of  Trustees  approved 
a  recommendation  from  its  executive 
committee  that  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege have  a  regular  term  of  office  of  five 
years,  renewable,  at  a  meeting  on  Oct.  12. 

The  suggestion  of  a  regular  term  of  of- 
fice was  made  by  Brother  Daniel  W. 
Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who  is  currently 
serving  his  third  year  as  president  of  the 
college. 

The  Board,  acting  on  another  recom- 
mendation from  its  executive  committee, 
granted  Brother  Burke  a  brief  leave  from 


March  to  June,  1972.  He  will  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  complete  a  book  and 
to  visit  the  "La  Salle  College  In  Europe" 
Program,  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 

The  leave  will  be  Brother  Burke's  first 
after  some  1 2  years  of  administrative 
work  and  teaching  at  La  Salle  College. 

Harvard  &  Yale  Victims 
as  Debaters  Win  Title 

La  Salle's  Gavel  Society  picked  up  one 
of  the  most  impressive  victories  in  its  his- 
tory, (Nov.  13-14)  by  defeating  Harvard, 
Yale  and  37  other  debating  teams  for  the 
championship  of  the  Wesleyan  Free  Style 
International  tournament,  in  Middletown, 
Conn. 

La  Salle's  brother-combination  of 
Michael  and  Joseph  Woodfield,  a  junior 
and  sophomore,  respectively,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  won  six  straight  debates  to 
finish  first  as  the  only  unbeaten  team  in 
the  power-paired  event.  They  defeated 
Harvard's  pair  in  the  final  round  to  clinch 
the  championship. 

The  top  ten  finishers  in  the  tourna- 
ment: 1,  La  Salle;  2,  Harvard;  3,  Yale; 
4,  Swarthmore;  5,  McGill  (Canada);  6, 
Royal  Military  College;  7,  York  Univer- 
sity; 8,  Amherst;  9,  Colgate;  10,  Princeton. 

The  Gavel  Society  has  registered  quite 
a  few  impressive  victories  the  past  two 
years  including  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Championship  and  prestigious  first  place 
finishes  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Susquehanna,  McGill  University  and  Am- 
herst College. 

Excessive  Spending  Hit 
by  Proxmire  in  Speech 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, spoke  at  the  college  on  Oct.  25  and 
said  that  excessive  spending  by  the  fed- 
eral government  has  necessitated  a  re- 
examination of  America's  budget  priori- 
ties. 

Speaking  as  part  of  La  Salle's  Concert 
&  Lecture  series,  the  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 


pointed  out  that  the  budgets  of  the  public 
works  and  military  programs  have  been 
the  recipients  of  more  than  adequate 
funds,  while  education  and  housing  have 
been  apportioned  less  than  sufficient 
amounts. 

"We  have  to  recognize  how  important 
it  is  to  discriminate  in  our  spending  pro- 
grams," Proxmire  said.  "We  have  to  cut 
programs  that  can't  be  justified." 

The  Democratic  legislator  noted  that 
an  analysis  by  economist  Charles  Schultz 
reveals  that  within  five  years,  with  full 
employment,  we  won't  be  able  to  meet 
any  programs  besides  the  ones  we  have 
now  on  the  books. 

"I  found  uniform  concensus  among 
economists  that  public  works  programs 
are  wasteful.  We've  been  building  super 
highways  with  no  basis  for  (financial) 
return." 

The  availability  of  money  and  legisla- 
tive pressure  are  two  major  reasons  for 
excessive  spending  in  that  area,  according 
to  Proxmire.  In  the  meantime,  says  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
the  ecology  movement  has  been  ignored. 

"There's  not  a  single  body  of  water 
that  is  not  polluted,"  he  added. 

The  war  against  crime  is  another  area 
in  which  more  than  enough  funds  has 
been  appropriated. 

"The  law  and  order  issue  has  been  the 
hottest  issue,  I  suppose,  for  a  long,  long 
time.  But  if  you  don't  spend  money  for 
this,  you're  for  crime." 

Proxmire  cited  the  military  budget  as 
the  one  "where  we  can  make  the  biggest 
savings."  As  an  indication  of  how  much 
has  been  spent  here,  the  $2  billion  allo- 
cated for  the  Air  Force  C-5A  transport 
plane  is  equal  to  all  the  money  spent  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education  aid. 

Most  of  the  blame  for  over-spending 
lies  with  Congress  and  former  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon,  he  added.  "Congress 
has  failed  because  it  hasn't  taken  time  to 
spell  out  rules  for  the  president.  Congress 
doesn't  want  restraint,  and  it  hasn't  been 
willing  to  stand  up  to  make  regulations." 
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Celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
college's  Evening  Division  with  its  founder, 
Dr.  Joseph  Sprissler  (third  from  left)  were 
original  faculty  members  (from  left): 
Brother  E.  Louis,  F.S.C.,  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Courtney,  '41;  E.  Francis  Hanlon;  Dr.  Jo- 
seph F.  Flubacher,  '35:  and  Brother  Gregory 
Paul,  F.S.C.,  who  was  La  Salle's  president 
at  the  time. 


Students  Raise  Funds 
for  Pakistani  Refugees 

La  Salle's  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation and  Tau  Kappa  Epsiion  fraternity 
sponsored  a  fund  raising  program  to  aid 
the  nine  million  East  Pakistani  refugees 
now  in  India  in  November. 

Featuring  the  drive  was  a  "Fast  to  Save 
A  People"  program  at  which  all  students 
were  urged  to  skip  one  or  all  of  the  das's 
meals  and  donate  the  money  thus  saved 
to  the  relief  operation. 

Carl  Meyer,  vice  president  of  the  La 
Salle  Student  Government  Association, 
said  that  all  money  collected  went  to 
OXFAM-AMERirA,  INC.,  and  PRO- 
JECT RELIEF.  INC.,  who  directed  the 
money  to  OXF.AM'S  field  director  in 
India. 


"Impasse"  in  Ecumenism 
Discussed  by  Theologian 

Many  church  leaders  do  not  want  Ecu- 
menism because  of  "doctrinal  differences'" 
and  the  movement  is  currently  in  "low 
gear,"  a  prominent  Lutheran  theologian 
told  a  La  Salle  Concert  &  Lecture  series 
audience,  on  Oct.  26. 

Dr.  John  Reumann,  professor  of  New 
Testament  and  Greek  at  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  said  that  the  fail- 
ure of  numerous  merger  attempts  has 
resulted  in  a  veritable  "impasse"  in  rela- 
tions. He  cited  the  recent  Presbyterian- 
Lutheran  breakdown  in  communications 
and  added  that  ecumenism  lately  has  been 
submerged  by  more  pressing  problems. 

"It's  not  the  only  game  in  town,"  he 
explained.  "There's  the  Vietnam  war, 
race  relations,  women's  lib  .  .  ."  Dr.  Reu- 
mann said  that  such  a  slowdown  was  to 


be  expected  because  no  ecumenical  move- 
ment ever  remained  in  the  focus  of  public 
concern  for  long.  He  cited  the  "true  ecu- 
menical period"  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century  which  produced  no  lasting 
movements. 

Reumann  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  ecumenical  movement  is  "not  dead" 
because  it  still  shows  vital  signs  of  life. 
He  said  that  a  function  of  the  movement 
should  be  to  actively  seek  "dialogue"  with 
Marxist,  Atheistic,  and  secular  .societies 
as  well  as  all  non-Christian  religions. 

"I  think  more  in  terms  of  toleration 
and  understanding  than  sharing  a  com- 
mon creed,"  he  added.  "Ecumenism 
should  mean  the  renouncing  of  all  dis- 
crimination and  the  espousing  of  univer- 
sal brotherhood." 

Soccer  Team  Finishes 
with  Greatest  Record 

Guided  by  Bill  Wilkinson's  dynamic 
coaching  and  inspired  by  the  leadership 
of  co-captains  Gene  Hayman  and  Jack 
Rodgers,  La  Salle's  1971  soccer  team 
posted  the  best  record  ever  (10-3-2, 
.796),  won  more  games  (10)  and  scored 
more  goals  (37)  than  any  other  soccer 
squad  in  the  college's  23  years  of  inter- 
collegiate competition. 

Defense  was  the  key  to  most  1971  Ex- 
plorer victories  as  the  Olneyites  white- 
washed American  U.  (1-0),  PMC  Col- 
leges (5-0),  Hofstra  (3-0)  and  Villanova 
(2-0).  In  addition,  Lafayette,  Eastern 
Baptist.  Rider  and  Ursinus  could  manage 
only  one  goal  each  in  losses  to  the  La 
Salle  hooters. 

Senior  Hayman  and  junior  Bill  Hagan 
were  superb  in  the  goal,  but  the  rugged 
play  of  senior  fullback  Ed  Macko  and 
juniors  Vince  Gallagher  and  Tom  Ruth 


anchored  the  defense. 

On  offense,  junior  forward  Bud  Baus- 
cher,  whose  eleven  goals  in  1970  set  a 
new  college  standard,  settled  for  a  team- 
high  seven  tallies  in  1971,  mainly  because 
eleven  different  players  hit  the  scoring 
column.  Freshman  Bill  Johnston  added 
six  scores,  soph  Fred  Gauss  five,  and 
junior  Wayne  Braddock  and  soph  Joe 
Sahol  four  apiece. 

Senior  halfbacks  Jack  Rodgers.  a 
Rhodes  scholar  nominee,  and  Chip  Ca- 
pinski  provided  the  playmaking  for  the 
Explorer  attack.  Not  one  of  La  Salle's 
fifteen  opponents  was  able  to  record  a 
shut-out. 

Macko  and  Bauscher  were  first  team 
MAC  All-Star  selections,  while  Gal- 
lagher and  Capinski  received  honorable 
mention. 

Wilkinson,  former  Drexel  All-Ameri- 
can  halfback,  had  vowed  to  bring  enthu- 
siasm and  competitiveness  to  the  college's 
soccer  program  upon  his  arrival  as  coach 
in  1969.  Up  to  that  point  Explorer  soccer 
teams  had  won  only  41  games  in  20 
years,  with  none  ever  finishing  above 
.500.  Wilkinson's  hooters  have  recorded 
22  victories  in  only  three  seasons,  win- 
ning overall  marks  in  1970  and  1971, 
and  with  18  varsity  members  returning 
for  the  1972  campaign,  the  future  should 
be  even  better. 

On  the  cross  country  scene,  Ira  Davis' 
freshman  dominated  harriers  struggled  to 
a  3-8  overall  record  and  eighth  place  MAC 
finish.  Junior  Pat  McKenna  was  La  Salle's 
top  man  in  every  race,  including  a  respect- 
able eleventh  in  the  MAC  finals. 

Freshman  Rich  Jacovini,  Joe  Wilson, 
Jim  Guntle,  Bob  Nesbitt  and  Kevin  Brown 
along  with  sophs  Kevin  McKee,  Joe  Baker 
and  Mike  Flanagan  all  had  their  moments 
on  the  plateau,  and  will  give  Davis  a 
veteran  nucleus  in  the  years  to  come. 
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'22 

Magnus  Schaebler  took  part  in  a  series 
of  telethons  during  which  some  1.800 
alumni  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
college's  Annual  Fund. 

'41 

Walter  G.  Fortnum,  M.D.,  has  been 
named  secretary  of  the  Bucks  County 
Park  and  Recreation  Board.  Daniel  J. 
Rodden,  managing  director  of  the  college's 
MUSIC  THEATRE,  served  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  annual  "Miss  Philadelphia" 
pageant,  on  Nov.  27  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Textiles  and  Science. 

'42 

Ludwig  .M.  Frank,  M.D..  has  been 
awarded  the  Archbishop  John  Whalen 
Medal  for  his  services  on  the  school 
board  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Hartford. 

'43 

David  VV.  Breen,  who  had  been  with  the 
FBI  for  25  years,  has  joined  the  statT  of 
International  Intelligence.  Inc.  His  first 
assignment  will  be  as  a  fulltime  consult- 
ant for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Justice. 

'48 

John  L.  McCloskey  took  part  in  a  series 
of  telethons  during  which  some  1,800 
alumni  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
college's  Annual  Fund.  Nicholas  F.  Ca- 
tania was  re-elected  Commissioner  of 
Delaware  County,  Pa. 

'49 

Frank  J.  Heck,  Daniel  H.  Kane,  and 
John  A.  McGinly  took  part  in  a  series  of 
telethons  during  which  some  1.800  alumni 
were  asked  to  participate  in  the  college's 
Annual  Fund.  John  R.  Zrada  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company's 
Porter  Street  Office. 


John   R.   Zrada 


'50 

John   J.   Conboy   and   Joseph   L.   Guerin 

took  part  in  a  series  of  telethons  during 
which  some  1.800  alumni  were  asked  to 
participate  in  the  college's  Annual  Fund. 


'51 


Chester  T.  Cyzio.  Robert  \.  Berens, 
and  William  A.  O'Callaghan  took  part 
in  a  series  of  telethons  during  wrich  some 
1.800  alumni  were  asked  to  participate 
in  the  college's  Annual  Fund. 

'52 

Charles  L.  Durham  was  re-elected  to 
Philadelphia's  City  Council  from  the 
third  district.  G.  William  Rose  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  operations  depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Valley  Bank's  Tnist 
Division.  Joseph  P.  Green  and  George  E. 
Botto  took  part  in  a  series  of  telethons 
during  which  some  1.800  alumni  were 
asked  to  participate  in  the  college's  An- 
nual Fund. 


'53 

Julius    Fioravanti    and    John    J.    French 

took  part  in  a  series  of  telethons  during 
which  some  1.800  alumni  were  asked  to 
participate  in  the  college's  Annual  Fund. 

'54 

Guy  Tom  Sottile  won  re-election  to  a 
second  four  year  term  on  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Harry  J. 
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The  Rev.  Melvin  Floyd  shows  Signum  Fidei  Medal  to  his  wife.  Elizabeth,  and  his  riiOir.ci 


The  Rev.  Melvin  Floyd,  who  has  successfully  com- 
bined careers  as  a  minister  and  policeman,  in  working 
with  Philadelphia's  juveniles,  came  to  La  Salle  on  Nov. 
19  to  accept  the  Signum  Fidei  Medal  and  talk  about 
some  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 

"The  answer  to  our  national  problem  today."  he  told 
300  diners  in  the  College  Union  Ballroom,  "is  something 
that  this  institution  is  doing  rather  well — teaching  Chris- 
tian principles  and  getting  back  to  God." 

Floyd,  a  Philadelphia  Policeman  for  12  years  and  as- 
sistant pastor  of  Faith  Fellowship  Baptist  Church,  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  this  nation  may  be  going  the  way 
of  Rome  and  Bab\lon.  He  also  called  for  discipline  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  home 

"When  I  was  young.  I  know  that  if  I  stepped  over  the 
line  there  would  be  a  price  that  I  would  have  to  pay. 
Today  that  price  tag  isn't  there.  Do  you  realize  that  in 
seven  or  eight  cases  out  of  ten.  if  a  man  commits  mur- 
der in  this  country  he  will  walk  out  of  the  courtroom  a 
free  man?" 

Floyd,  who  was  once  a  gang  member,  himself,  added 
that  he  was  not  sure  if  we  know^  how  to  handle  these 
problems. 

"But  I  do  know  that  we  are  becoming  a  society  grip- 
ped in  fear,"  he  added.  "We  are  nosediving  morally 
more  than  ever  before!"' 

Floyd's  acceptance  of  the  Signum  Fidei  Medal — the 
highest  award  of  the  Alumni  Association,  highlighted 
the  annual  awards  dinner  which  saw  some  67  day  and 
evening  division  seniors  inducted  into  the  Alpha  Epsilon 
Alumni  Honor  Society. 


John  J.  Zaccana,  '53,  (left),  cha.rrT.ar.  c:  the  awards  committee. 
inducts  Dr.  Minna  F.  Wemstein,  associate  professor  of  history, 
into  Alpha  Epsilon  Honor  Society,  as  fellow-inductees  Melvin  F. 
Woods,  associate  professor  of  finance;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coffee, 
dean  of  the  Evening  Division  (center),  and  Joseph  L.  Moran, 
'50.  watch. 


Magnus  Schaebler,  '22  (left),  shows  his  "John  Finley 
Memorial  Award"  to  Peter  J.  Finley,  '53,  the  son  of 
the  man  for  whom  the  award  is  named  in  recognition 
of  unselfish  service  to  the  Alumni  Association. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Sprissler.  college  vice  president 
for  business  affairs,  reminisces  with  Hugh 
J.  Carroll,  '52,  the  first  evening  division 
student  ever  registered  at  La  Salle  in 
1946.  Sprissler  enrolled  36  students  in 
his  first  year  as  dean.  Evening  Division 
celebrated  silver  anniversary  with  a  dinner 
and  ceremony  on  campus,  on  Nov.  7. 


H  ^ 


Guy    Tom    Sottile  Dr.  Harry  J.  Wbile 

Wbile  received  an  award  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  service  as  Alumni  As- 
sociation president  (1969-71)  at  the  an- 
nual awards  banquet  on  Nov.  19.  Robert 
J.  Scbaefer  and  .\1  L.  Avallon  took  part 
in  a  series  of  telethons  during  which 
some  1.800  alumni  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  college's  Annual  Fund. 

'55 

Brother  Charles  Gresh,  F.S.C..  Brother 
William  Bozel,  F.S.C.,  Frank  J.  Noonan. 
Robert  F.  Costello.  Paul  J.  Kennedy  took 
part  in  a  series  of  telethons  during  which 
some  1.800  were  asked  to  participate  in 
the  college's  Annual  Fund  William  F. 
Boyle  was  re-elected  to  a  second  term  on 
Philadelphia's  City  Council  as  one  of 
seven  Coimcilmen-at-large. 


'56 


Donald  J.  Shields  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Sales  Service  Department 
of  the  Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Frederick  J.  Leinhauser,  Theodore  J. 
Cheski,  and  Daniel  E.  McGonigle  took 
part  in  a  series  of  telethons  during  which 
some  1,800  alumni  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  college's  Annual  Fund.  Major 
James  P.  McWilliams,  I'SMC,  has  been- 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  Edward  M.  Sullivan  has  joined 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
as  financial  vice  president.  MARRIAGE: 
.Michael  J.  McAndrews  to  Andrea  Marie 
Schutz. 

'58 

Timothy  J.  Durkin,  John  J.  Byrne,  and 
Frank  E.  Swiacki  took  part  in  a  series  of 
telethons  during  which  some  1.800  alumni 
were  asked  to  participate  in  the  college's 
Annual  Fund. 


'59 

Eugene  P.  Hagerty  took  part  in  a  series 
of  telethons  during  which  some  1.800 
alumni  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
college's  Annual  Fund.  La  Mar  Dottcr 
has  been  approved  as  the  chief  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County  (Md.)  office  of 
the  Budget.  Jomes  M.  Lawless,  WKBS 
TV  Accounting  Supervisor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed business  manager  of  Kaiser 
Broadcasting's  Philadelphia  UHF  outlet. 
James  P.  Rutter  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  the  Monroe  Township  South  Jer- 
sey National  Bank  Office. 


'57       '60 


Edward  M.  Sullivan 


Harry  C.  Himes,  Ray  P.  Lodise.  Joseph 
A.  Saioni,  Francis  (Connie)  Newman,  took 
part  in  a  series  of  telethons  during  which 
some  1.800  alumni  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  college's  Annual  Fund.  'Vin- 
cent Trolla  was  campaign  manager  for 
Louis  Uetz,  successful  mayoral  candidate 
in  Palmyra.  N.J. 


'61 

Craig  O'Brien  and  Perry  W.  Jones  took 
part  in  a  series  of  telethons  during  which 
some  1,800  alumni  were  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  college's  Annual  Fund. 
John  F.  Dorrian  received  a  Ph.D.  in  phi- 
losophy at  Pennsyhania  State  University. 
Thomas  P.  Kelly  was  elected  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Marine  Trade  Associa- 
tion. MARRIAGE:  W.  Patrick  Deighan 
to  Linda  T.  Cressey.  BIRTH:  To  Terence 
M.  McGovern  and  wife  Patricia  their 
second  daughter.  Patricia, 

'62 

Frank  C.  Cartwrigbf  took  part  in  a  series 
of  telethons  during  which  some  1,800 
alumni  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
college's  Annual  Fund.  Robert  McAteer 
has  joined  Villanova's  basketball  depart- 
ment as  assistant  to  Jack  Kraft.  Frede- 
rick Ciao  is  currently  Director  of  Guid- 
ance at  Northeast  Catholic  High  School 
in  Philadelphia.  John  D.  Stewart,  II  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  quarterly  journal, 
PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY.'  He  ex- 
amines Cameron's  rise  to  power  during 
the  1860's  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  MARRIAGE: 
Frederick  Ciao  to  Jean  Ann  Vespa. 
BIRTH:  To  Thomas  Ryan  and  wife  Bern- 
adette,  a  second  daughter.  Shannon  Mau- 
reen, 

'63 

Patrick  J.  Cronin  co-starred  with  E.  G, 
Marshall.  Ruby  Dee  and  Tammy  Grimes 
in  "Imaginary  Invalid."  at  the  Walnut 
St.  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  December. 
James  T.  North  has  joined  West  Point 
Pepperell's  Consumer  Products  Division 
as  Assistant  Lady  Pepperell  Sales  Man- 
ager. Capt.  Thomas  M.  Smith  was 
awarded  the  Army  commendation  medal 
for  heroism  during  a  helicopter  support 
mission  in  the  Shou  Valley,  Vietnam. 
BIRTH:  To  John  W.  Roup,  Jr.,  and  wife 
Carolyn,  a  daughter,  Alisa  Anne. 
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'64 

Peter  J.   McCarthy   and  John   J.   Casey 

took  part  in  a  series  of  telethons  during 
which  some  1,800  alumni  were  asked  to 
participate  in  the  college's  Annual  Fund. 
Warren  Benedetto  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Winslow  Township  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Camden,  N.J. 

'65 

John  J.  Seydow,  William  J.  Leimkuhler, 
Raymond  V.  Duckworth,  Daniel  J.  Mc- 
Donald, and  Jerry  Jung  took  part  in  a 
series  of  telethons  during  which  some 
1,800  alumni  were  asked  to  participate 
in  the  college's  Annual  Fund.  Albert 
Macys  received  a  master's  degree  in  en- 
gineering at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. Eugene  F.  Quirk  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  to  com- 
plete his  doctoral  dissertation  on  Vic- 
torian literature  in  London.  Angelo  Sgro 
was  elected  president  of  the  Montessori 
Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

'66 


Robert  D.  Hagen 


Roy  J.  Barry,  Brian  J.  Smith,  James  T. 
Costello,  Frank  J.  McGovern  took  part 
in  a  series  of  telethons  during  which 
some  1,800  alumni  were  asked  to  par- 
ticipate   in    the    college's   Annual    Fund. 


Robert  D.  Hagen  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Principal  at  Kurt  Salmon  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  management  consultants 
to  the  apparel,  textile,  and  related  soft 
goods  industries.  Brett  G.  Sauers  has  been 
appointed  assistant  treasurer  in  the  com- 
mercial lending  department  at  the  Mont- 
gomery County  regional  headquarters  of 
the  American  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
BIRTH:  To  Francis  J.  McGovern  and 
wife  Mary,  a  daughter.  Sheila. 

'67 

Bill  Oakley  and  John  P.  Ryan  took  part 
in  a  series  of  telethons  during  which 
some  1.800  alumni  were  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  college's  Annual  Fund. 
Robert  Marbach,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Martin  J. 
Reddington  was  elected  an  Abington 
Township  Commissioner  from  the  Ards- 
ley.  Pa.  area. 

'68 

Bernard  R.  Devlin  took  part  in  a  series 
of  telethons  during  which  some  1,800 
alumni  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
college's  Annual  Fund.  Albert  J.  Garo- 
falo,  a  third-year  student  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  scholarship  funded  by  the  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  law  fraternity.  Joseph  C. 
Braddock  has  been  appointed  by  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Justice  as  Special  Agent  in 
charge  of  Criminal  Investigation  (Nar- 
cotics Division)  in  the  Republic  of  Singa- 
pore. James  T.  Costello  \vas  elected  Na- 
tional Cross  Keys  Honor  Service  Fra- 
ternity President  at  the  biannual  con- 
vention held  at  St.  Joseph's  College  and 
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will  serve  a  two  year  term.  He  is  a  life- 
time member  of  La  Salle  College's  Cross 
Keys  Beta  Chapter.  MARRIAGE:  James 
M.  P^nny,  Jr.  to  Theordora  A.  Baj. 

'69 

Thomas  J.  McElvogue  took  part  in  a 
series  of  telethons  during  which  some 
1,800  alumni  were  asked  to  participate 
in  the  college's  Annual  Fund.  John  F. 
Gross  Weiler,  Marine  First  Lt.,  is  serving 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Stations,  Futema, 
Okinawa.  Francis  M.  Milone  received  a 
master's  degree  in  science  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Paul  J.  Nico- 
letti  was  named  administrative  assistant 
to  the  city  manager  of  Bowie,  Maryland. 
Peter  A.  Spellman  has  joined  Technical 
Maintenance  Products,  Inc.  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Sales  Engineer.  MARRIAGE: 
Thomas  Kenny  McGill  to  Jane  Henricks- 
son.  BIRTH:  To  Paul  J.  Nicoletti  and 
wife  Paula,  a  son,  Peter  Anthony. 

'70 


Robert  C.  Seiger,  Jr. 


Brendan  P.  Duffy  took  part  in  a  series  of 
telethons  during  which  some  1,800  alumni 
were  asked  to  participate  in  the  college's 
Annual  Fund.  Lf.  Walter  J.  Boyle, 
U.S.M.C.  is  presently  stationed  at  Yuma, 
Arizona.  James  F.  Graham,  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  Rosemont  College  served 
as  a  resource  panelist  speaking  on  "Co- 
operative purchasing  among  private 
schools"  at  the  57th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Busi- 
ness Officials.  Robert  C.  Seiger,  Jr.  has 
been  elected  a  marketing  officer  of  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company.  MARRIAGES:  Lt.  Walter  J. 
Boyle,  U.S.M.C.  to  Virginia  Rose  Mur- 
phy; Guy  Antony  Roman,  Jr.,  to  Dar- 
lene  Mary  AUia. 

'71 

James  J.  Biwald  has  completed  his  eight 
weeks  of  basic  training  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  Center,  Infantry,  Ft.  Polk,  La. 
John  Sharkey  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  assistant  registrar  in  student  registra- 
tion and  record  processing  at  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Textiles  and  Science. 
MARRIAGES:  Paul  Mausby  Herr  to 
Barbara  Anne  D'Amato;  Michael  Alex- 
ander to  Jean  Ann  Sarnowski. 
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"Praise  the  Lord  upon  earth:  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps; 
Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours:  wind  and  storm, 
iulfilling  his  word." 

—The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
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Politics  is  a  fascinating  vocation,  but 
to  succeed  you  must  have  a  reasonable 
degree  of  independence.  Otherwise, 
you  will  soon  become  virtually  enslaved 
by  the  political  organization. 


By  Richardson  Dilworth,  L.L.D.  '70 
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'ne  of  the  encouraging  things  about  the  poHtical  outlook 
is  that  each  year  more  and  more  young  people  of  intelligence 
and  integrity  become  interested  in  public  service,  and  are 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  it.  either  in  the  elective  side 
of  politics,  or  in  the  appointive  phase  of  government. 

It  is  important  to  get  young  men  and  women  of  high  cali- 
bre into  government  at  every  level,  for  the  demands  of  our 
modern  civilization  are  so  great  that  we  simply  can  no  longer 
tolerate  either  mediocrity  or  corruption. 


Another  encouraging  sign  is  that  young  people  give  no  in- 
dication of  willingness  to  be  put  off  by,  or  to  knuckle  under 
to  Party  organization  politicians. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  political  organizations,  particularly 
in  big  cities,  still  function  much  the  way  they  did  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  entire  accent  is  on  organization,  the  do- 
ing of  favors,  and  the  seeking  of  favors.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  the  big  city  organizations  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  power  due  to  the  fact  that  recent  generations  are  much 


better  educated  and  have  much  greater  independence,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  such  things  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, relief  measures,  social  security,  etc. 

What  are  the  qualifications  one  should  look  for  in  young  men 
or  women  going  into  active  politics  or  government  service? 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  essential  qualifications  are  char- 
acter,  intelligence,   determination,   and   independence. 

After  one  has  been  in  politics  for  a  few  years  there  are  tre- 
mendous pressures  brought  to  compromise,  not  only  on  one's 
beliefs,  but  on  actions  to  carry  out  these  beliefs.  The  art  of 
Party  organization  politics  is  the  art  of  compromise. 

It  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  one's  ends 
if  one  is  completely  inflexible;  but,  it  is  equally  dangerous  to 
be  too  ready  to  compromise,  particularly  when  the  compro- 
mise requires  a  material  lowering  of  one's  sights  and  ideals. 

Politics  is  a  fascinating  vocation,  but  if  one  is  to  succeed  in 
it  one  must  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  independence.  One  of 
the  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  any  young  person  is  to 
plunge  right  into  politics,  without  having  any  professional  or 
financial  security. 

Inevitably  a  person  who  goes  into  politics  without  having  a 
profession  to  fall  back  on,  or  some  financial  security,  will  have 
to  give  way  to  the  pressures  of  Party  politics.  For.  if  one  ob- 
tains a  good  job  and  then  is  suddenly  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  that  job.  and  has  no  means  of  supporting  himself  without 
that  job,  then  he  very  soon  becomes  virtually  enslaved  by  the 
political  organization. 

Many  people  going  into  politics  are  fearful  that  the  voters 
do  not  really  know  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
candidates.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  persuasive  dema- 
gogues like  a  Huey  Long,  or  a  George  Wallace,  can  entice 
voters  for  a  period  of  years;  but,  the  fortunate  thing  is  that  the 
public  eventually  catches  up  with  them. 

There  are  times  during  a  political  career  when  one  worries 
about  the  ability  of  the  voters  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  candi- 
date, and  one  is  bound  to  get  discouraged  from  time  to  time. 
However,  in  the  long  run,  the  public's  judgment  in  our  na- 
tion has  proved  to  be  sound. 

The  question  is  asked  as  to  how  one  can  best  prepare  him- 
self for  a  political  or  government  career,  and  what  the  univer- 
sities can  contribute  toward  that  end. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  interested  in  politics  should  ma- 
jor in  history,  political  science,  and  economics.  It  is  also 
important  to  read  the  many  fine  biographies  now  in  existence 
of  great  men  in  the  political  world  who  have  gone  before  us, 
not  only  in  our  own  nation,  but  also  in  Great  Britain. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  that  a  legal  education  is  a  tremen- 
dous asset  to  anyone  going  into  politics  or  government  service. 
In  the  first  place,  law  school  is  an  excellent  training  ground 
for  such  service,  and  also  supplies  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
in  the  various  fields  which  are  so  important  to  a  person  in  po- 
litical or  government  service. 

Almost  equally  important,  a  law  degree  gives  one  a  pro- 
fession on  which  one  can  always  fall  back  during  periods 
when  one  is  out  of  office,  or  may  temporarily  leave  govern- 
ment service  because  of  a  turn  in  fortune,  or  because  of 
disagreement  with  an  administration's  policies. 

I  believe  that  for  the  balance  of  this  century  there  will  be 
no  occupation  more  challenging  or  more  stimulating  than  that 
of  public  service,  and  what  appears  to  be  so  encouraging  is 
the  quantity  of  fine  young  people  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
plunge  into  the  rough  seas  of  politics  and  government  service. 


I 


Our  Alumni  in 


"It  is  not  fit  that  public  trusts  should  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  any,"  Mathew  Henry  once  said,  "till  they  are  first 
proved  and  found  fit  for  the  business  they  are  to  be 
entrusted  with." 

An  increasing  number  of  La  Salle  graduates  are  finding 
themselves  fit  and  entrusted  for  public  service  on  local, 
county,  state  and  national  levels.  Some  like  Philadelphia 
Republican  chairman  William  Devlin,  '44,  and  former 
City  Councilman  turned  priest,  Rev.  James  M.  McDevitt, 
O.S.F.S.,  '56,  have  been  introduced  in  previous  pages 
of  LA  SALLE.  A  sampling  of  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  alumni  who  have  been  appointed  or  elected  to 
public  office  follow  on  the  next  twelve  pages. 


Richardson  Dilworth.  Esq.,  served  as  Mayor  of  PhUadelpltia 
from  1956  until  lie  resigned  to  run  for  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1962.  Active  for  many  years  in  public  service,  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  La  Salle  at 
the  1970  Fall  Honnis  Convocation. 


ublic  Life 


C.  V.  (Chick)  Afflerback/from  editor 
to  county  chairman 

"Will  I  miss  it?"replied  Chick  AfFIerback,  '44,  who 
retires  in  June  as  chairman  of  the  Bucks  County 
Republican  Party.  "Absolutely!  There's  no  question 
about  it.  You  just  don't  walk  away  from  politics  after 
25  years."  Afflerback,  whose  football  career  at  La 
Salle  was  ended  by  a  disabling  injury  suffered  during 
World  War  II,  will  be  entering  a  totally  new  field.  He 
is  becoming  a  vice  president  of  Neshaminy  Valley 
Bank,  the  first  independent  bank  chartered  in  Bucks 
County  in  the  past  50  years  which  he  helped  found 
in  1970.  It  won't  be  his  first  venture  into  a  new  ca- 
reer, though.  After  picking  up  a  journalism  degree  at 
Penn,  Afflerback  worked  as  a  newspaper  editor  for 
six  years,  then  spent  another  five  years  in  public  re- 
lations. It  was  as  county  chairman,  however,  that  he 
compiled  the  most  impressive  track  record.  In  1966 
he  inherited  an  organization  torn  by  dissension,  rid- 
dled by  the  loss  of  all  major  offices  in  the  previous 
elections,  and  $20,000  in  the  red.  Within  a  year  he 
had  the  group  out  of  debt.  He  also  built  the  party's 
registration  lead  from  11,000  to  24,000  and  moved 
out  of  its  ramshackle  headquarters  (a  second  floor, 
rear  office  over  a  stamp  store)  and  into  "the  finest 
Republican  headquarters  building  in  Pennsylvania, 
bar  none."  Afflerback  also  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  new,  young  blood  in  politics. 
"We  are  always  looking  for  talent  to  run  for  office," 
he  explains.  "It's  tough  finding  people  anymore.  You 
need  a  hard  head,  thick  skin  and  guts.  They  don't 
usually  make  people  like  that  anymore."  Another 
immediate  challenge  for  Bucks  County  Republicans 
will  be  to  retain  their  traditional  registration  lead. 
"This  area  is  just  exploding,"  he  says.  "The  lower 
end  (of  the  county)  used  to  be  rural.  Now  it's  indus- 
trialized. One  contractor  I  know  is  putting  up  14  new 
industrial  buildings  in  Bensalem.  There's  a  lot  more 
union  activity  and  there's  no  question  about  it  that 
people  moving  in  are  predominantly  Democrats." 


La  Salle,  Spring   1972 


PUBLIC  LIFE— continued 


BASIL  R.  BATTAGLIA/a  touch  of  the  old  British  court  system 


Basil  Battaglia,  '59  has  a  tough  decision  to  make.  One 
of  the  most  influential  public  officials  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  he  must  soon  decide  whether  he  wants  to 
retain  his  chairmanship  of  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee of  Wilmington  or  run  for  re-election  as  Register 
in  Chancery  of  New  Castle  County  which  comprises 
some  380,000  people  and  over  half  of  the  state.  "Ours 
is  probably  the  only  separate  court  of  equity  in  the 
United  States,"  says  Battaglia,  who  serves  as  minis- 
terial agent  for  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  carry-over 
of  the  old  English  system  which  deals  solely  with 
equitable  remedies.  Because  of  speedy  judicial  deci- 
sions— once  the  principal  of  the  law  in  Delaware  is 
established,  the  law  is  constant — the  state's  chancery 
system  handles  litigation  for  the  nation's  largest  cor- 
poration. Battaglia  who  also  serves  as  clerk  of  the 
Orphans'  Court,  agreed  to  become  Wilmington's  city 
chairman,  a  time-consuming  responsibility  which 
coordinates  the  efforts  of  a  dozen  ward  chairmen, 
350  committeemen  and  plays  a  major  role  in  electing 


city  and  state  candidates.  "As  city  chairman  you're 
always  on  the  firing  line,  always  being  shot  down," 
he  explains.  "It's  something  you  can't  take  too  long. 
Just  like  in  Vietnam  you  need  R&R."  Battaglia,  who 
feels  that  its  virtually  impossible  to  keep  his  hand  in 
both  pies,  therefore  must  decide  whether  to  remain 
as  an  elected  official  or  stay  with  the  organizational 
end  of  politics.  Last  year,  Battaglia  was  publicly 
lauded  after  securing  legislation  which  enabled  the 
county  to  make  some  investments  which  resulted  in 
a  $125,000  profit — the  first  ever- for  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  has  also  been  named  the  "Outstand- 
ing Republican  in  Wilmington"  and  the  Outstanding 
Young  Republican  in  Delaware,"  but  Battaglia's  most 
cherished  honor  came  in  1969  when  the  Wilming- 
ton Jaycees  named  him  "Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  the  Year"  for  his  charitable  work  with  retarded 
and  underprivileged  children  and  the  elderly.  "This 
was  really  something,"  he  recalls.  "Because  it  came 
from  peers  from  a  non-partisan  organization." 


William  F.  Boyle/wields  the  majority 
whip  in  city  council 

The  year  was  1951.  "Why  don't  you  give  it  a  try?" 
suggested  William  Patrick  Robertson  Boyle  to  his  21- 
year-old  son,  who  was  deciding  whether  to  run  for 
committeeman  in  the  old  ninth  division  of  Philadel- 
phia's' 49th  ward.  Young  Bill  was  working  for  the 
Reading  Railroad  at  the  time.  He  was  also  majoring 
in  industrial  relations  and  was  active  in  the  evening 
division  Student  Congress,  among  other  activities, 
and,  frankly,  wasn't  sure  whether  politics  was  the 
thing  for  him.  Today,  however,  there's  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  William  F.  Boyle,  '55,  who  is  now  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  a  Philadelphia  Councilman- 
at-Large  and  who  was  recently  unanimously  elected 
by  his  fellow  Democrats  as  Majority  Whip  of  the 
17-member  body.  "The  greatest  satisfaction  I've  got- 
ten out  of  politics  is  simply  helping  people,"  he  says. 
"Personal  goals?  I  really  don't  have  any  other  than  to 
do  the  best  job  as  a  councilman  I  know  how."  Boyle, 
who  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  two  Democratic  Con- 
ventions, regards  the  1960  conclave  in  Los  Angeles 
as  one  of  the  most  "interesting,  intriguing  experi- 
ences" of  his  career.  "Kennedy  held  a  lot  of  new 
hope  for  everyone,"  he  recalls.  "He  was  new  and  re- 
freshing and  gave  me  some  of  the  most  memorable 
moments  of  my  life."  Despite  being  responsible  for 
lining  up  votes  as  part  of  the  leadership,  Boyle  has 
demonstrated  prowess  as  an  independent  decision- 
maker. He  is  the  only  Democratic  Councilman  who 
has  seen  two  of  his  "nay"  votes  upheld  on  appeal  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court — a  "spot-zoning  decision" 
involving  a  Nursing  Home  in  the  northeast,  and  a 
vote  against  "discriminatory"  across-the-bar  liquor  tax 
benefiting  the  Board  of  Education.  Boyle  also  finds 
time  to  serve  on  numerous  boards  and  activities,  one 
of  the  most  notable  being  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
where  he  is  president  of  the  Fourth  Degree  Club  of 
St.  Jude  Council. 


La  Salle,  Spring  1972 


PUBLIC  LIFE— continued 


JOSEPH  P.  BRAIG/helping  the 
mayor  mean  business 

As  Philadelphia's  new  Commissioner  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections.  Joseph  P.  Braig,  '59,  was  charged  by 
Mayor  Frank  Rizzo  to  totally  overhaul  and  improve 
the  cumbersome  800  man  department  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  city's  Building,  Zoning,  Housing, 
Plumbing,  Fire  and  Electrical  codes,  issuing  all 
licenses  required  by  the  city  (except  marriage)  and 
conducting  all  inspections  (except  those  relating  to 
health).  "It's  a  massive  undertaking,"  explains  the 
former  State  Representative  from  the  173d  legisla- 
tive district."  But  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  Braig,  an  attorney,  wasted 
no  time  in  "improving  the  efficiency  and  broadening 
the  experience"  of  some  of  his  men  by  transferring 
some  80  inspectors  and  district  supervisors.  He  has 
also  attempted  to  streamline  the  department's  effi- 
ciency. "The  prior  administration  had  been  inundated 
with  complaints  that  builders  couldn't  get  plans  ap- 
proved in  time,"  says  Braig.  "This  cost  the  city  big 
money.  Now  if  a  man  comes  in  with  a  major  project 
like  Market  Street  East,  Franklintown  or  the  INA 
Building,  his  plans  can  be  processed  completely 
through  L&I  in  approximately  three  weeks.  Pre- 
viously, it  took  twelve  weeks  before  they  were 
even  assigned  to  a  plans  examiner."  Braig,  who  con- 
siders his  position  "the  most  challenging,  rewarding 
and  invigorating  I've  ever  been  involved  with,"  says 
that  his  department  is  "exploring  new  techniques" 
of  investigating  allegedly  short  weights  in  food  stores. 
"It  was  common  knowledge  among  store  owners  that 
L&I  doesn't  pay  overtime,"  he  says.  "We  found  that 
most  violations  occur  in  the  early  evening  hours  after 
the  regular  inspectors  go  off  duty.  Now  we  are  ex- 
perimenting with  part-time  buyers.  The  storeowners 
don't  recognize  them  like  they  did  the  inspectors." 
Braig  feels  that  his  prior  experience  as  a  prosecutor 
has  better  equipped  him  for  his  commissionship. 
"You  learn  to  prepare  your  facts  and  study  the 
problem  thoroughly." 


NICHOLAS  F.  CATANIA/his  county  is  larger  than  some  states 


Nick  Catania,  '48,  sees  it  as  a  problem  of  numbers. 
As  one  of  three  Delaware  County  Commissioners, 
he  helps  administrate  the  everyday  needs  of  600,000 
people  which  is  larger  than  the  population  of  such 
states  as  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware.  "They  have  a 
governor,  two  senators  and  others  to  represent  them," 
he  says.  "We  have  three  commissioners."  Catania  has 
been  in  politics  since  1948  when  he  became  a  judge 
of  elections  in  Ridley  Township.  He  was  elected  con- 
troller of  the  township  in  1953  and  served  there  for 
12  years  before  being  elected  treasurer  and  tax 
collector.  He  was  elected  Commissioner  last  Novem- 
ber, and  has  been  around  long  enough  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  problems  created  by  a  rapidly-expanding 
residential  and  industrial  area.  Transportation  has 
been  a  headache,  especially  in  the  western  end  of 
the  county.  The  court  system  has  been  expanded. 
The  environment  is  now  a  top-priority  problem  with 
sewage  disposal,  contaminated  streams  and  pollution 


necessitating  the  organization  of  a  central  agency  to 
help  clean  up  the  atmosphere.  A  500  bed  addition 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  already  large  (1,000  bed) 
Fair  Acres  Home  for  the  Aged  which  is  administered 
through  the  commissioners.  "But  the  most  satisfying 
thing  to  me  has  been  serving  on  the  state  senator's 
advisory  board  and  recommending  state  scholar- 
ships," says  Catania.  "When  a  student  has  gone 
through  college  or  medical  school  and  fulfills  the 
expectations  we  had  for  him.  When  he  comes  back 
as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  and  acknowledges  that  we 
helped  put  him  on  the  right  track."  Catania,  an 
accountant  with  his  own  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  also  serves  on  the  Blue  Cross  board  of 
directors.  "The  whole  atmosphere  is  now  diflferent," 
he  says.  "Ten  years  ago  hospitals  were  ruling  the 
roost.  But  when  inflation  hit.  Blue  Cross  finally  had 
to  lower  the  boom." 


La  Salle,  Spring  1972 


PUBLIC  LIFE— continued 


CHARLES  L.  DURHAM/a  city  councilman  faces  shifting  priorities 


"Top  priorities  shift  as  tensions  change,"  says  second 
term  Philadelphia  Democratic  Cir\'  Councilman 
Charles  Durham.  "52.  "Right  now  I  find  myself  with 
a  number  of  priorities — better  housing,  education 
and  police  protection.  We  must  end  the  gang  fighting 
and  make  the  streets  safer  for  the  people."  Durham, 
who  served  as  an  assistant  district  attorney  from 
1957  to  1961,  has  left  an  indelible  mark  of  accom- 
plishments with  his  neighbors  in  West  Philadelphia's 
third  councilmanic  district.  Since  his  election  in  1968 
he  has  been  responsible  for  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  libraries,  pools  and  recreation  centers. 
He  helped  obtain  a  federal  "Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment" grant  to  help  revitalize  a  ghetto  neighborhood. 
and  sponsored  legislation  which  holds  absentee  land- 
loards  responsible  for  their  vacant  properties.  Just 
recently  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  probing  health  care  in  the  cir>-  and  in- 


vestigating the  disposition  of  the  various  federal, 
state  and  city  grants  earmarked  for  Philadelphia's 
health  programs.  He  also  thinks  that  local  hospitals 
should  provide  more  personal  health  care.  "People 
in  the  ghetto  don't  need  research  on  what  will  happen 
to  men  on  the  moon."  he  says.  "TTiey  need  hospitals 
that  can  furnish  them  with  health  care."  Durham 
first  became  involved  in  politics  during  the  Clark- 
Dil worth  campaign  in  1951.  He  was  a  senior  at 
La  Salle  at  the  time,  majoring  in  pre-law.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Temple  University's  School  of  Law  in 
1955  and  has  spent  much  of  his  career  as  an  attorney 
in  private  practice,  concentrating  on  criminal  law. 
He  also  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  such  civic 
organizations  as  the  Legal  Redress  Committee  of  the 
N.\.ACP.  the  Mantua  Community  Planners,  and  Citi- 
zens for  Progress,  among  others. 
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Thomas  J.  Gola/Philadelphia's 
economy  and  fiscal  expert 

"I've  been  amazed  by  the  operation  of  a  big  city  gov- 
ernment," says  former  Explorer  basketball  coach  and 
All  American  Tom  Gola  who  is  completing  his  first 
term  as  City  Controller.  Designated  by  the  City  Char- 
ter as  Philadelphia's  "economy  and  fiscal  expert," 
Gola  supervises  a  staff  that  includes  some  60  auditors. 
"We  generally  get  two  cracks  at  all  appropriations," 
he  says.  "We  first  make  sure  that  the  money  is  avail- 
able and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  make  sure 
that  it  was  spent  properly."  When  you  are  a  Republi- 
can Controller  in  a  city  run  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration things  could  get  sticky,  right?  Not  so, 
says  Gola.  "I  get  better  cooperation  from  the  new 
mayor  than  I  did  before.  Rizzo  is  giving  me  a  free 
hand  to  audit  all  funds."  The  former  National  Bas- 
ketball Association  star  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  much  his  auditors  have  saved  the  city 
so  far,  but  adds  that  "there  are  still  a  lot  of  areas 
that  I  feel  could  be  tightened  up."  What's  ahead  po- 
litically for  the  former  state  representative  from  the 
1 70th  legislative  district  who  was  elected  controller 
by  a  plurality  of  over  86,000  votes?  "Frankly  I  like 
this  job  very  much,"  he  says.  "I  find  it  very  interesting 
and  exciting.  I  come  up  for  re-election  next  year  and 
I'm  just  thinking  about  that  right  now."  Although 
Gola  says  that  he  would  rather  stay  in  the  city,  he 
does  not  completely  discount  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  elective  office  elsewhere.  "Something  like  gov- 
ernor doesn't  really  appeal  to  me,  but  a  lot  depends 
on  the  party  and  the  right  guy  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time." 


La  Salle,  Spring  1972 
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WILLIAM  A.  KING,  JR./justice  can't 
be  mass  produced  from  the  bench 

When  Bill  King,  '50,  was  a  practicing  attorney,  his 
work  was  fairly  diversified.  Much  of  his  practice  was 
devoted  to  estates  and  wills  but  there  was  also  some 
accident  work  and  criminal  cases.  As  one  of  Phila- 
delphia's new  Common  Pleas  Court  judges,  however, 
Judge  King  has  suddenly  found  himself  deeply  in- 
volved in  juvenile  cases.  "As  a  lawyer  you  were  in 
the  middle,"  he  says.  "But  now  you  really  find  your- 
self in  anguish  trying  to  figure  out  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Justice  can't  be  mass  produced.  You  can't  do 
a  computer  job  and  treat  these  cases  like  statistics 
or  numbers.  Each  one  must  be  analyzed  on  an  in- 
dividual basis."  Judge  King  feels  that  in  many  cases 
the  parents  should  be  on  trial  instead  of  the  juveniles. 
"We  get  quite  a  few  detention  hearings,"  he  ex- 
plains. "Often  the  parents  are  there  to  take  their  kid 
home  but  he  doesn't  want  to  go.  He  has  taken  as 
much  as  he  can  at  home  and  would  rather  stay  in 
confinement.  You  can  get  a  real  insight  into  the  prob- 
lem by  the  attitudes  of  the  parents."  Judge  King  adds 
that  its  "not  unusual"  to  find  juveniles  before  him 
with  an  IQ  of  75  and  a  first-grade  reading  level.  "It's 
a  challenge.  You  must  take  a  very  pragmatic  ap- 
proach in  deciding  whether  he's  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
Does  he  go  on  probation,  or  into  an  institution? 
Psychological  studies  are  ordered  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  but  what  about  the  home  life?  Drug  cases 
are  especially  frustrating  because  there  is  no  place 
to  send  children  with  this  problem.  The  trend  now 
is  to  develop  "halfway  houses.'  but  most  drug  cases 
are  personality-related  problems  which  need  psychi- 
atric counseling."  King  served  as  Philadelphia's 
Register  of  Wills  for  the  year  prior  to  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  last  December.  The  Temple 
University  Law  School  graduate  also  served  as  a 
real  estate  tax  assessor  from  1954  to  1962. 
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MARTIN  J.  REDDINGTON/a  "full-time  part-time"  commissioner 


As  Commissioner  of  the  9th  ward  in  suburban 
Philadelphia's  Abington  Township,  Marty  Redding- 
ton.  "67,  is  one  of  the  countless  public  officials  in- 
volved in  "full-time  part-time"  politics.  His  full-time 
occupation  is  manager  of  the  production  control  and 
industrial  engineering  departments  at  Uniform  Tubes, 
Inc.,  in  Trappe,  Pa.  Elected  last  November  by  a 
2  to  1  margin  as  Commissioner  of  Ardsley,  Demo- 
crat Reddington  spends  nearly  as  much  time  admin- 
istering to  his  4.500  constituents.  "Every  night  the 
phone  starts  ringing  at  six,"  he  says.  "Besides  about 
eight  regularly-scheduled  monthly  meetings,  there's 
a  voluminous  amount  of  paper  work."  Reddington 
wasted  little  time  asserting  himself  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  15  township  Commissioners.  He  proposed 
a  "Code  of  Ethics"  for  all  elected  and  appointed 
public  officials.  It  has  been  taken  under  advisement 


but  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  passed  on  a 
township  level  this  spring  and,  perhaps,  being 
adopted  on  a  broader  scale  throughout  Montgomery 
County  later.  "I  guess  my  chief  challenge  is  to  stem 
the  apathy  of  the  people  and  make  them  aware  of 
their  role  in  government,"  he  says.  "If  we  can  clearly 
identify  the  issues  for  the  people  maybe  they  will 
become  more  interested."  One  person  who  has  be- 
come extremely  interested  is  his  wife,  Eileen,  who  is 
running  for  the  Democratic  State  Committee  this 
year.  Reddington  would  like  to  be  involved  in 
politics  full-time  but  concedes  that  his  prospects  are 
dim.  "The  way  the  system  is  set  up  now  you  either 
have  to  be  independently  wealthy  or  have  the  type 
of  a  job — like  real  estate  or  law — conducive  to 
politics.  The  average  guy  just  can't  afford  to  get 
involved  deeper." 


La  Salle,  Spring  1972 
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PUBLIC  LIFE— continued 


THOMAS  J.  SHUSTED/puttIng  the  spotlight  on  crime 


As  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
of  Investigations,  Tom  Shusted,  "50,  has  been  amazed 
by  the  magnitude  of  organized  crime — especially 
among  unsuspecting  businessmen.  However,  the 
former  Camden  County  Freeholder  and  State  As- 
semblyman sees  the  day  coming  when  "the  side  of 
justice  will  finally  prevail."  Gambling  and  prostitu- 
tion will  never  be  stopped,  he  says,  "But  we  certainly 
can  minimize  organized  crime,  especially  its  infiltra- 
tion into  legitimate  business."  Shusted,  who  was 
required  by  law  to  resign  from  the  State  Assembly 
after  being  appointed  to  the  four  man  commission, 
says  that  the  50  man  investigating  staff  (lawyers, 
accountants,  secretaries)  "keeps  pretty  close  tabs" 
on  the  more  notorious  criminals,  but  finds  their 
hands  often  tied  by  the  "embarrassed  businessman 
who  feels  stupid"  because  he  has  become  victimized 
and  is  afraid  to  testify.  "If  only  we  could  convince 
business  people  that  they  could  turn  to  us  or  other 
county  prosecutors,   we  could  knock   some   of  this 


crime  out,"  he  says.  Some  notable  guests  of  the 
commission,  who  are  now  serving  time  at  Yardville 
for  their  refusal  to  testify,  include  Angelo  Bruno, 
(Bayonne)  Joe  Ziccarelli,  and  Anthony  Russo,  "I 
have  never  personally  been  threatened,"  adds 
Shusted,  "I  suppose  there's  always  that  possibility 
because  some  witnesses  certainly  are  not  friendly." 
The  Rutgers  Law  School  graduate  says  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  is  not  only  to  expose  crime 
and  tighten  the  laws,  but  also  to  "put  the  public  spot- 
light on  wrongdoing."  Hearings  on  alleged  corruption 
in  Jersey  City  were  moved  to  Trenton  last  summer  to 
take  advantage  of  the  wider  wire  service  and  TV 
news  coverage  emanating  from  the  state  capital.  "We 
figured  that  the  statewide  publicity  would  serve  as  a 
public  warning  to  any  officials  who  might  be  tempted 
to  take  kickbacks  or  get  involved  with  crime,"  says 
Shusted,  who  is  a  partner  of  a  law  firm  in  Haddon 
Township. 


*•*'*'  '   !«••' 
"^        •*•»••* 
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Joseph  J.  Tagg/managing  director 
of  a  "paper  city" 

When  Joseph  J.  Tagg,  '56,  decided  to  move  his  fam- 
ily to  Florida  in  1959,  Mirimar  was  little  more  than  a 
figment  of  a  developer's  imagination.  Located  about 
20  miles  north  of  downtown  Miami,  the  newly-char- 
tered city  had  a  population  of  600.  Today  with 
30,000  people  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  residen- 
tial areas  in  Florida  and  by  1985  City  Clerk  Joe  Tagg 
figures  that  Mirimar  will  house  100,000  people. 
"This  is  one  of  the  few  successful  'paper  cities',"  he 
says.  "We  are  located  in  Brower  County  but  we  are 
not  under  its  jurisdiction.  Our  people  pay  no  property 
taxes  (only  utility  taxes).  Many  people  have  moved 
here  from  Dade  County  just  for  that  reason."  Tagg, 
who  started  to  work  for  the  city  as  a  part-time  book- 
keeper, was  appointed  to  his  present  post  in  1962.  He 
serves  Mirimar's  Democratic  mayor  as  an  administra- 
tor/city manager  and  works  with  the  five-man  City 
Council.  Although  the  city  was  originally  founded  as 
a  retirement  community  (with  70%  of  its  population 
in  that  category),  it  has  gradually  evolved  into  a 
"family"  town.  Despite  a  low  crime  rate  which  takes 
considerable  pressure  off  its  44-member  police  force, 
and  what  Tagg  considers  a  very  progressive  mayor 
who  has  gotten  nine  federal  grants  for  the  city," 
many  Florida  officials  are  concerned  about  the  tre- 
mendous population  increase.  "I  don't  know  how 
you  do  it,  but  the  Governor  is  trying  to  discourage 
people  from  moving  down  here,"  says  Tagg.  "As  you 
get  bigger  your  problems  increase.  Otherwise,  our 
problems  are  just  like  any  other  big  city.  Not  enough 
time  and  not  enough  money.  A  balky  city  council. 
Housing,  pollution.  But  I  would  rather  face  them 
here  than  up  north." 


La  Salle,  Spring  1972 
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PUBLIC  LIFE— continued 


JEROME  A.  ZALESKI/a  marketing  major  on  the  bench 


Transitions  have  epitomized  the  career  of  Jerry 
Zaleski,  '59,  one  of  Philadelphia's  new  Common 
Pleas  Court  judges.  A  marketing  major  at  La  Salle, 
he  switched  to  law  after  graduation,  attending  classes 
at  Temple  University  School  of  Law  five  nights  a 
week  for  four  years  because  "I  wanted  something 
with  a  little  more  substance."  Now  after  practicing 
law  for  nine  years,  he  finds  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bar.  "It's  a  different  perspective,"  he 
says.  "Your  whole  frame  of  reference  shifts  because 
as  an  advocate  you  sometimes  didn't  see  the  over- 
view of  justice.  You  were  not  as  objective  and  some- 
times didn't  fully  understand  the  other  side  of  the 
case.  But  here  the  responsibility  is  fantastic.  To  be 
placed  in  the  position  where  you  can  directly  affect 
other  lives  so  personally  and  so  absolutely — it  just 
knocks  you  off  your  heals."  As  practicing  attorney, 
the  main  thrust  of  Judge  Zaleski's  practice  involved 
educational     issues     and    workman's     compensation 


cases.  One  of  the  highlights  of  his  eight  year  career 
as  trial  attorney  for  the  School  District  of  Phila- 
delphia occurred  when  he  successfully  defended  the 
School  Immunity  Doctrine — the  inability  of  an  in- 
jured person  to  recover  a  judgment  against  the  state 
or  any  of  its  agencies  (such  as  a  school  district) — 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  Besides  conducting  his  private 
law  practice,  he  also  taught  part-time  at  La  Salle  for 
three  years  and  served  for  six  months  as  a  special 
assistant  attorney  general  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry.  Now  instead  of  trying  jury  trials 
in  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  Judge  Zaleski  finds 
himself  charging  the  jury  in  major  civil  cases.  Al- 
though some  charges  can  last  for  three  hours — and 
he  already  has  been  given  250  additional  cases  to 
dispose  of.  Judge  Zaleski  is  highly  enthusiastic. 
"Some  nights  I'm  completely  exhausted,"  he  says. 
"But  I  enjoy  it." 
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IT  WAS  A  LONG  SEASON,  BUT...! 


In  summing  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  disastrous 
varsity  basketball  season,  Explorer  sports  informa- 
tion director  Joe  Batory,  '64,  quoted  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  once  said:  "What  is  defeat?  Nothing 
but  education,  nothing  but  the  first  step  to  some- 
thing better." 

La  Salle's  young  Explorers  certainly  were  de- 
feated in  1971-72,  winning  only  six  of  25  contests. 
But  what  the  record  won't  show  was  that  coach 
Paul  Westhead's  inexperienced,  under-sized,  sen- 
iorless  charges  played  competitive  basketball 
throughout  the  season.  In  ten  of  their  losses  they 
succumbed  after  holding  second  half  leads.  Physi- 
cally they  were  beaten,  but  psychologically,  they 
took  that  giant  "first  step  to  something  better." 

And  besides,  there  were  other  things  to  look  at. 
Like  the  cheerleaders  in  their  new  outfits  donated 
by  Jack  Greenleaf,  '58  and  Tom  O'Malley,  '59. 
And  the  winningest  freshman  team  (20-3,  tied 
Penn  for  Big  Five  frosh  crown  by  beating  Quaker 
yearlings  twice)  in  La  Salle's  colorful  court 
history. 


La  Salle,  Spring  1972 
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Captain  Jim  Crawford  (=23),  sliown  here  inoone 
of  fnis  typical  confrontations,  appeared  to  spend 
the  entire  season  surrounded  by  (and  looking  up 
to)  taller  opponents.  The  frail,  6-3  junior  still  led 
the  Explorers  in  scoring  (15.7  ppg.),  rebounding, 
assists  and  determination.  The  Explorers  played 
well  in  the  December  tournaments — beating  Fair- 
field and  Massachusetts  in  Quaker  City  consola- 
tions, and  losing  to  host  Nebraska  in  the  cham- 
pionship game  of  the  Cornhusker  Classic,  They 
upset  Canisius  in  Buffalo,  but  dropped  ttieir  final 
eight  games — half  of  them  to  tournament-bound 
teams.  Next  big  decision  for  Westhead  comes  in 
October  when  he  must  decide  makeup  of  '72-73 
varsity.  The  problem?  Everyone  returns  from  this 
year's  club  and  there  are  at  least  six  blue-chip 
prospects  up  from  the  freshmen  including  such* 
front-line  candidates  as  6-8  Kevin  McBain,  6-7 
Chuck  Seltzer,  and  6-5  Bill  Taylor,  All  were 
double  figure  scorers  as  was  6-0  guard  Bobby 
Jones, 


The  New  Curriculum 

Course  requirements  at  the  college 
will  change  considerably  next  year. 
Here's  why. 


By  Brother  Emery  C.  Mollenhauer,  F.S.C..  Ph.D. 


In  a  convocation  address  at  Hofstra 
University  on  December  12,  1963, 
Columbia's  Provost,  Jacques  Barzun, 
offered  this  analysis  of  the  American 
college  curriculum: 

//  we  stand  off  and  look  at  the  sil- 
houette of  the  American  college 
— /  speak  of  the  solid  and  serious 
ones,  not  the  shaky  institutions — 
what  we  see  is  the  thinning  and 
flattening  out  of  its  once  distinc- 
tive curriculum  under  pressures 
from  above  and  below;  the  high 
school  taking  away  the  lower  years 
and  professional  schools  the 
upper. 

Professor  Barzun's  comment  ap- 
proaches the  prophetic,  for  his  diag- 
nosis is  even  more  applicable  today 
than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  What  is 
more,  his  remarks  summarize  rather 
succinctly  some  of  the  principal  ex- 
ternal pressures  which  have  led  the 
formulation  of  a  new  college-wide  cur- 
riculum at  La  Salle. 

The  new  curriculum  emanates  from 
some  eighteen  months  of  discussion 
among  faculty,  students  on  depart- 
mental boards,  committee  meetings, 
memoranda,  open  forums,  and  work- 
shops, which  culminated  in  May, 
1970,  with  86%  of  the  faculty  and 
64%  of  the  students  on  departmental 
boards  voting  in  favor  of  Plan  D-  2, 
the  final  form  presented  by  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee. 

While  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  re- 
hearse here  the  background  and 
rationale  which  led  to  the  restructuring 
of  the  College  curriculum,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  indicate  the  academic  ambi- 
ence from  which  the  revised  curriculum 


arose.  Perhaps,  an  appreciation  of  this 
curriculum,  which  is  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented in  September,  1972,  might 
best  be  achieved  by  a  review  of  the 
reasons  for  revision;  by  a  glance  at 
revisions  of  curriculum  at  the  College 
during  the  last  fifteen  years;  by  a 
summary  of  the  academic  power  poli- 
tics involved  in  arriving  at  consensus 
about  curriculum;  and  finally  by  an 
outline  explanation  of  the  new  curric- 
ulum itself. 

It  should  be  emphasized  initially  that 
our  current  curriculum,  as  well  as 
those  which  preceded  that  curriculum, 
need  not  be  apologized  for.  Each  has 
served  the  College  and  the  students 
well.  Any  institution,  however,  which 
anticipates  surviving  the  ephemerality 
of  the  epoch  and  of  the  interests  and 
needs  of  its  constituency,  must  con- 
tinually evaluate  its  curriculum.  This 
need  is  particularly  applicable  today 
when  students  are  not  prepared  to  pay 
the  past  courtesies  they  once  did. 

An  essential  reason  for  revision  of 
curriculum,  therefore,  has  been  the 
ongoing  necessity  of  revitalization.  In 
turn,  the  focus  has  been  to  try  to  de- 
termine what  curriculum  would  be 
best  for  the  La  Salle  College  graduate 
of  the  '70s.  Such  an  objective  is,  of 
course,  well-nigh  impossible  to  guar- 
antee for  a  future  situation,  for  one 
has  to  proceed  with  assertion,  rather 
than  proof. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
serious  college  has  to  be  continually 
alert  to  the  need  for  revitalization,  a 
thorough  review  of  the  college  curric- 
ulum has  been  especially  appropriate 
in  the  last  two  years  because  of  a 
number  of  other  reasons: 

1.   "The     Carnegie     Report     on 


Higher  Education,"  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important 
document  on  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years,  stress- 
es that  curriculum  reform  is 
essential  for  survival  of  col- 
leges today. 
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2.  Similarly,  in  late  1970.  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  Univer- 
sity Goals  and  Governances 
stressed  that  "with  the  failure 
of  nerve  of  many  faculties, 
few  alternatives  for  a  liberal 
education  have  been  concep- 
tualized, let  alone  implemen- 
ted" and  that  "general  educa- 
tion which  is  in  retreat  needs 
reformulation." 

3.  Colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  our  own,  have 
been  aware  of  inadequate  per- 
formance and  a  certain  malaise 
among  freshmen  students. 
Studies  of  this  situation 
have  pointed  out  that  many 
first  year  students  are  victims 
of  what  might  be  termed  the 
"thirteenth  grade  syndrome." 
Thus,  the  incoming  student 
has  great  motivational  possi- 
bilities but  is  often  disappoint- 
ed by  freshmen  year  courses 
which  differ  little  from  high 
school  courses. 

4.  Reports  from  professional 
literature  corroborate  the  as- 
sertion of  Professor  Barzun 
about  the  high  schools'  pre- 
empting the  content  of  courses 
traditionally     offered    by     the 


colleges.  For  example,  in  the 
May  7,  1971.  issue  of  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, a  survey  concluded  that 
high  school  teachers  believe 
that  thirty  percent  of  what  is 
taught  in  the  first  two  years  of 
college  repeats  what  is  taught 
in  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school,  while  college 
teachers  believe  the  amount 
repeated  is  twetUy-three  per- 
cent. 

5.  While  the  high  schools  have 
changed  vastly  since  the  '50s, 
the  colleges  have  changed 
minimally. 

6.  Many  high  school  students 
have  already  experienced  the 
supposed  luxury  of  elective 
courses. 

7.  In  the  spring  of  1966,  the 
Middle  States  Association  of- 
fered these  remarks  concern- 
ing the  La  Salle  College  cur- 
riculum: "The  problem  of  the 
core  curriculum  seems  to  be 
that  a  number  of  departments 
have  had  claims  to  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  a  student's  total 
program.  In  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  hours  de- 
voted to  the  core  curriculum,  it 
has  been  possible  to  cut  down 


some  of  the  heavier  claims,  but 
one  senses  a  conflict  of  interests 
and  of  departmental  competi- 
tion for  segments  of  a  stu- 
dent's time.  .  .  .  The  required 
courses  in  Philosophy  and 
Theology  have  been  reduced 
in  number  but  still  of  course 
require  a  very  significant  por- 
tion of  the  student's  total  time. 
Are  these  courses  in  total  con- 
tributing fidly  and  effectively 
to  the  core  curriculum?  Are 
they  really  related  to  it?  Are 
they  effectively  contributing  to 
the  unique  educational  mission 
of  La  Salle?" 

There  has  been,  therefore,  ade- 
quate reason  for  a  self-study  of  the 
curriculum.  This  self-study  has  been 
conducted  with  specific  attention  to 
the  uniqueness  of  La  Salle  College; 
from  the  start,  however,  it  has  been 
clear  that  to  sense  this  uniqueness  is 
one  thing,  but  to  characterize  it  with 
any  precision  is  a  far  more  elusive 
problem. 

Previous  revisions  of  curriculum  at 
La  Salle  centered  on  what  has  been 
traditionally  termed  the  "Core  Curricu- 
lum." Theoretically,  a  core  curriculum 
is  that  group  of  courses  which  pro- 
vides  cohesion    and    meaning   to   the 
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total  educational  experience  at  the 
College;  ideally,  core  curriculum 
through  certain  courses  synthesizes 
what  is  educationally  unique  about  the 
institution.  In  practice,  however,  wheth- 
er any  course  or  courses  can  provide 
such  a  synthesis  of  a  college's  philos- 
ophy and  objectives  remains  a  moot 
question.  One  further  note  about  core 
curriculum:  For  a  number  of  years, 
the  "core  curriculum"  has  consisted 
of  all  those  courses  which  are  required 
of  all  students  in  the  college.  In  effect, 
this  designation  has  been  used  inter- 
changeably with  what  a  number  of 
institutions  call  "General  Education" 
requirements. 


While  it  is  hardly  feasible  to  review 
here  changes  in  core  curriculum  at  La 
Salle  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  some 
perspective  for  appreciation  of  the 
newly  adopted  curriculum  might  be 
had  by  outlining  the  essential  evolu- 
tion of  our  own  core  curriculum. 
Thus,  in  1956,  the  college  required 
148  semester  hours  for  the  bacca- 
laureate degree;  the  core  curriculum 
requirements  varied  with  the  student's 
major:  a  minimum  of  82  hours  for  the 
Arts  and  social  science  students;  64, 
for  the  science  major:  and  70,  for  the 
business  major.  For  all  of  these  ma- 
jors, this  core  included  sixteen  hours 
in   theology,   eighteen   in   philosophy, 


and  four  in  military  science.  Then,  in 
1962,  the  total  hours  required  for  the 
degree  was  lessened  to  1 38  while  the 
core  requirements  were  reduced  only 
for  the  Arts  and  social  science  stu- 
dents: a  minimum  of  78  hours  for 
Arts  and  social  sciences;  69  for  sci- 
ence: and  78  for  business.  In  that  era 
of  revision,  the  theology  requirement 
was  fourteen  hours  and  the  philos- 
ophy, sixteen  hours. 

In  1966,  principally  because  of  rec- 
ommendations of  two  years  of  a  col- 
lege-wide-self-study and  because  of 
recommendations  of  the  Middle  States 
Association,  the  total  hours  for  the 
degree  were  lessened  to  120,  and  the 
core  requirements  were  adjusted  thus: 
63  hours  minimum  for  Arts  and  social 
science  students;  53  for  science  stu- 
dents; and  57  for  business  students. 
Again,  theology  and  philosophy  were 
conspicuously  affected:  The  theology 
requirement  since  then  has  been  9 
hours  and  the  philosophy  requirement, 
12  hours.  The  1966  curriculum  re- 
vision also  included  a  codicil  which 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  four  free 
electives  for  all  students.  The  differen- 
tial between  the  total  1 20  hours  and 
the  core  curriculum  and  free  electives 
consisted  of  courses  in  the  student's 
major,  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  ma- 
jor curriculum  so  permitted,  additional 
free  electives. 

The  previous  revisions  of  core  cur- 
riculum, as  well  as  current  pressures 
and  attitudes  within  and  without  the 
college,  constituted  background  for 
the  work  of  the  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee which  in  the  early  spring  of  1970 
began  in-depth  study  and  discussion  of 
college-wide  curriculum.  While  re- 
source persons  (including  Acting  Dean 
Hugh  Albright,  F.S.C..  of  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Science,  and  Dean  Bruce 
MacLeod,  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration)  participated  in  the 
ongoing  meetings  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  the  final  structure  presen- 
ted resulted  from  discussions  and  stud- 
ies of  the  committee  members:  Mr. 
Joseph  Bernier,  psychology,  Brother 
Edward  Davis,  theology.  Brother 
Claude  Demitras,  chemistry.  Dr. 
Michael  Dillon,  political  science.  Dr. 
Michael  Kerlin,  philosophy.  Dr.  John 
Kleis,  English,  Mr.  Miroslav  Labunka, 
history.  Dr.  John  McCann,  French, 
Dr.  Bernard  Goldner,  management, 
and  three  students  (Messrs.  Eugene 
Gallagher,  William  Wachter,  and 
Brother  Anthony  Pisano)  and  myself 
as  academic  vice  president. 

The  committee  initiated  discussions 
by  trying  to  approach  revision  of  cur- 
riculum as  open-mindedly  as  possible, 
without  predetermined  attitudes  based 
on  unquestioned  assumptions.  Thus, 
one  of  the  first  matters  for  review  was 
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the  question:  What  course  or  courses 
are  so  important  for  a  graduate  of  the 
mid  70s  that  they  should  be  required 
of  all  students?  During  the  eighteen 
months  of  curriculum  review,  the  in- 
terests of  collegiality  and  communica- 
tion were  maintained  through  various 
channels:  A  three  day  workshop  in 
the  summer  of  1970,  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations from  chairmen  of  de- 
partments and  from  members  of  de- 
partmental boards,  questionnaires  to 
the  faculty,  open  forums  for  students 
and  faculty,  a  Faculty  Workshop, 
General  Faculty  Meetings,  and  on- 
going memoranda  about  the  Curric- 
ulum Committee's  discussions. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1970,  amid  the 
attempts  at  securing  collegiality  and 
communications,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Curriculum  Committee  was  formed 
in  order  to  attempt  to  expedite  the 
process  of  arriving  at  a  final  recom- 
mendation on  curriculum.  This  sub- 
committee consisted  of  Brother  Davis, 
Dr.  Dillon,  Brother  Demitras,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, and  the  academic  vice  president. 

After  months  of  lengthy  weekly  dis- 
cussions, the  subcommittee  submitted 
Plan  D-2  to  the  total  committee,  which 
was  then  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  full  committee.  Then,  in  the 
late  spring  of  1971.  faculty  and  stu- 
dents on  departmental  boards  were 
canvassed  on  the  proposed  new  cur- 
riculum. The  final  vote  was  140  of  the 
full-time  faculty  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed curriculum  and  25  against;  35 
students  on  departmental  boards  in 
favor  and  13  against. 

Plan  D-2,  in  essential  structure, 
consists  of  these  elements: 

1.  General       Requirements:       7 
courses 

a.  Skill:  1  semester  of  com- 
position, if  necesary.  For 
students  whose  aptitude 
and  ability  indicate  that  a 
course  in  composition 
would  not  be  necessary, 
composition  will  not  be  re- 
quired. 

b.  General  Education: 

2  courses  in  literature 
2  courses  in  Philosophy 
2  courses  in  Theology 

2.  Distribution     Requirements:       8 
courses 

3.  Major     requirements,     including 
controlled   electives:    15   courses 

4.  Free  electives:     10  courses. 

Perhaps,  the  main  advantages  of 
Plan  D-2  are  these:  No  particular 
course  is  required  of  all  students; 
among  the  general  education  courses 
the  student  may  choose  from  a  series 
of  course  offerings.  The  student  has 
considerably  more  freedom  in  his 
choice  of  courses;  he  also  has  twice 
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as  many  free  electives  (ten)  than  are 
currently  built  into  the  curriculum. 
This  expansion  of  electives  allows  him 
to  build  a  strong  minor  or  a  dual  ma- 
jor. In  turn,  these  options  provide  him 
meaningful  alternatives  for  course 
selection  in  this  era  when  graduate 
school  work  is  not  so  clearly  the  val- 
halla  it  was  ten  years  ago  and  when 
he  finds  that  employment  opportu- 
nities are  not  so  immediately  related 
to  the  college  major  as  we  might  wish 
they  were.  At  the  same  time,  the  new 
curriculum  retains  a  measure  of  com- 
mon learning  experience  appropriate 
to  the  objectives  of  La  Salle  as  a  Cath- 
olic liberal  arts  college. 

While  the  college-wide  requirements 
of  forty  courses  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  has  been  maintained,  there  has 
been  significant  revision  of  the  struc- 
ture and  content  of  those  courses. 

A.  General  Requirements:     7  courses 

The  general  education  courses  are 
centered  on   the   basic   skill   of  com- 
position and  those  disciplines   (litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  theology)  which 
are   particularly   oriented   toward   the 
objective  of  the  college  of  urging  the 
student  to  confront  ultimate  questions 
of    human    experience:     who    he    is; 
where  his  destiny  lies;  and  how  he  is 
to  reach  it.  Moreover,  these  disciplines 
are   intrinsically   oriented   toward   the 
college's    further    objective    that    stu- 
dents liberate  themselves  from  narrow 
interests  and  prejudices  and  learn  to 
observe   reality  with  precision,  judge 
events   and   opinions   critically,   think 
logically,  communicate  effectively  and 
sharpen   esthetic    perception.    General 
education    requirements    would    nor- 
mally be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
student's  sophomore  year. 
(1)  Composition:   1   course,   if  nec- 
essary 
(2)  General  Education:  6  courses 
(a)  Two  courses  in  literature 
(English  literature  or  for- 
eign literature  in  transla- 
tion). The  student  has  the 
option  of  any  two  of  these 
courses: 
(1)  English  literature 

— The  Experience  of 
Literature:  Impulse 
and  Form 

— Literature  and  So- 
ciety: Hero  to  Anti- 
Hero 

— Major  A  uthors:  The 
Great  Gradition 
— Literature  and  Val- 
ues:     The   Quest  for 
Identity 

— Literature  and 

Growth:  Modes  of 
Initiation 

— American  Dreams, 
American  Nightmares 


(2)  Foreign       Literatures 
in   Translation: 
— Modern        French 
Literature   in   English 
Translation 
— Modern       German 
Literature   in   English 
Translation 
— Modern        Spanish 
Literature   in   English 
Translation 
— Contemporary 
French    Literature    in 
English       Translation 
— Contemporary 
German  Literature  in 
English       Translation 
— Con  temporary 
Spanish  Literature  in 
English       Translation 
(Short  critical  papers 
will  be  required  in  all 
literature         courses; 
complete    course    de- 
scriptions,     including 
designation     of     spe- 
cific      authors       and 
works    are     available 
to  students.) 

(b)  Two  courses  in  philos- 
ophy. Again,  the  student 
may  choose  ■  any  two 
courses  among  these  of- 
ferings: 

— Human  '  Nature 
and  Human  Destiny 
— Foundations  of 

Moral  Life 

— Origins  of  Philoso- 
phical Thought 
— Reason  and  Reality 
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— Philosophical     Ap- 
proaches to  God 
Mind      and      Experi- 
ence in  Modern   Phi- 
losophy 
(c)  Two  courses  in  theology. 
Again,  the  student  choos- 
es any  two  courses: 

—The  Bible  as  Reli- 
gious Literature 
— Dimensions  of 

Faith       in       Western 
Thought 

— The         Phenomen- 
ology of  Religion 
■ — Religion     and    the 
Contemporary  Search 
for  Self 

B.   Distribution  Reqnirements: 
8  courses 

The  Distribution  Requirements  of 
the  new  curriculum  originate  in  the 
college's  commitment  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  development  of  its 
students.  These  requirements  assure 
that  the  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
experience  will  include  disciplines 
other  than  the  major.  Thus,  there  is 
provision  for  both  a  healthy  balance 
of  studies  and  a  means  of  gaining  per- 
spective through  a  diversity  of  ways  of 
viewing  man  himself  and  his  relation- 
ships with  his  world  and  his  fellow 
man.  Distribution  Requirements  will 
normally  be  fulfilled  by  the  end  of  the 
junior  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
curriculum,  Distribution  Requirements 
are  fulfilled  by  taking  any  two  courses 
in  each  of  four  of  the  following  five 
study  areas : 


Study  Area  II 
Foreign  Languages 

and  Literatures 
Mathematics 

Study  Area  IV 
Economics 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 


Study  A  rea  I 

English 

History 

Study  Area  III 

Fine  Arts 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Study  Area  V 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Earth  Science 
Phvsics 


Courses  in  the  student's  major  may 
not  be  taken  in  fulfillment  of  this  re- 
quirement; however,  the  student  may 
take  courses  in  another  subject  in  the 
same  study  area  as  his  major  in  order 
to  complete  the  Distribution  Require- 
ment, (e.g.,  A  mathematics  major  can 
choose  a  foreign  language,  even 
though  that  discipline  is  in  the  same 
study  area  as  mathematics.) 

Because    of    professional    require- 


ments, students  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  wUl  follow  a 
slightly  diff^erent  procedure  in  the  area 
of  Distribution  Requirements.  Rather 
than  have  the  choice  of  any  two 
courses  in  each  of  four  of  the  study 
areas,  these  students  must  take  partic- 
ular courses  in  Area  II  (mathematics) 
and  Area  IV  (economics). 

Each  of  the  disciplines  (how  mo- 
nastic that  sounds)  participating  in  the 
Distribution  Requirements  will  make 
available  all  their  course  offerings  ex- 
cept seminar  courses,  which  are  de- 
signed for  majors,  and  those  courses 
which  have  specific  pre-requisites 
(e.g..  advanced  courses  in  languages, 
mathematics  and  the  science ) .  One 
objective  of  the  revision  of  the  cur- 
riculum redounds  immediately  from 
this  policy:  The  availability  of  what 
have  been  conventionally  considered 
upperdivision  courses  to  all  students 
should  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  avoid  introductory  and 
survey  courses:  at  the  same  time,  the 
motivated  student  can  take  advantage 
of  more  challenging  courses  early  in 
his  collegiate  career.  What  is  more, 
the  Distribution  course  opportunities 
should  contravene  the  conventional 
elitist  attitude  toward  freshmen,  one 
facet  of  which  is  a  kind  of  unneces- 
sary ritual  or  initiation  in  the  first  two 
years  of  college. 

C.  Major  Requirements:     15  courses 

As  already  noted,  the  general  for- 
mula for  major  department  require- 
ments is  that  the  individual  depart- 
ment can  require  no  more  than  fifteen 
courses:  this  total  would  include  any 
course  (s)  the  department  designates 
outside  the  major  itself  (controlled 
electives). 

D.  Free  Electives:     10  courses 

Among  other  advantages,  the  free- 
dom to  choose  ten  electives  provides 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  build 
a  strong  minor  or  to  have  a  dual  ma- 
jor or  to  increase  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  his  major,  or  to  diversify  his 
background  and  to  broaden  his  in- 
terests. Again,  the  possibility  of  ten 
free  electives  effectively  presents  mean- 
ingful curricular  alternatives  to  stu- 
dents in  this  era  when  the  relationship 
between  the  individual  major  and  the 
world  that  calls  for  marketable  skills 
— and  indeed  the  student's  own  moti- 
vation— has  become  increasingly  am- 
biguous. 

We  are  currently  moving  out  of  the 
retreat  of  ideas  about  curriculum  into 
the  arena  of  action.  Clearly,  there  are 
ongoing  problems  associated  with  im- 
plementation of  our  new  curriculum: 
the  need  for  better  academic  advise- 
ment: the  uncertainty  of  which  courses 


students  will  choose  for  their  Distri- 
bution Requirements  and  for  their 
free  electives  and  the  inevitable  corol- 
lary to  this  uncertainty:  How  will  the 
greater  freedom  in  course  selection 
affect  the  stability  of  the  faculty. 

We  have  already  initiated  our  at- 
tempt to  defeat  circumstances  by  an- 
ticipating them,  for  in  November  a 
core  group  of  twelve  faculty  visited 
all  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes 
to  explain  the  new  curriculum;  plans 
are  underway  for  meaningful  academ- 
ic advisement  for  all  students;  and  prc- 
registration  for  the  1972-1973  aca- 
demic year  has  already  occurred. 
About  the  time  this  article  appears, 
there  will  also  be  available  two  bro- 
chures on  the  new  curriculum,  one 
designed  for  'incoming  students  and 
one  for  current  students. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  the  new 
curriculum  will  have  to  be  well-moni- 
tored. Perhaps,  experience  during  the 
next  year  will  lead  to  some  adjust- 
ments. The  main  agency  for  monitor- 
ing will  be  the  Curriculum  Committee, 
which  has  continued  to  convene  regu- 
larly in  order  to  assess  the  implica- 
tions of  implementation  of  Plan  D-2 
and  to  try  to  foresee  how  the  curricu- 
lum can  best  serve  as  a  means  of  at- 
taining for  our  students  in  the  70s  the 
objectives  of  the  college.  ■ 


y 


Brother  Emery  Mollenhauer,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D..  has  been  the  college's  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  since 
1969.  He  served  as  dean  of  the  Even- 
ing Division  for  eight  years.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Catholic  University,  Brother 
Mollenhauer  holds  his  advanced  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Dr.  Frank  Schreiner,  director  of  the  College's  Counseling  Center,  conducts  one  of  the  weekly  growth  sessions. 


GROWTH  GROUPS:  ". . .  Other  people  have  problems,  too." 


Psychological  counseling  to  most 
people  implies  thoughts  of  a  depressed 
patient  relaxing  on  a  couch  in  a  psy- 
chiatrist's office,  listening  patiently  to 
the  advice  of  a  calm,  sympathetic 
professional. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  meth- 
od used  to  help  people  become  more 
aware  of  themselves. 

The  latest  trends  in  psychology 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of 
another  approach — group  counseling. 


Often  referred  to  as  "sensitivity 
groups"  or  "encounter  sessions,"  this 
method  is  designed  for  persons  with 
any  personal  or  emotional  problem 
to  meet  with  others  and  discuss  their 
anxieties  openly  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  psychologist.  The 
same  procedure  has  been  conducted 
by  La  Salle's  Counseling  Center  for 
the  last  two  years — an  opportunity 
for  students  "to  develop,  to  grow  so- 
cially and  spiritually  in  inter-personal 
relationships,"  according  to  Dr.  Frank 


Schreiner,'  director  of  the  center. 

The  weekly  Growth  Group  sessions, 
lasting  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  are 
intended  "to  allow  a  person  to  express 
himself  in  ways  he  has  never  been  able 
to  do  so  before." 

Attention  to  each  participant's  life 
stage  and  his  or  her  college  life  and 
place  in  it  beyond  academic  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  meetings,  he  ex- 
plained. 

Last    semester,    approximately    50 
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Brother  Gavin  Paul  Kamerdze, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  for  37  years 
and  the  college's  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs  from 
1960  until  his  retirement  in 
1967,  passed  away  on  Feb.  27 
at  Philadelphia's  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  An  associate  profes- 
sor of  sociology,  he  first  joined 
the  La  Salle  staff  in  1953. 


students  participated  in  the  Growth 
Groups.  Each  group  consisted  of  from 
seven  to  ten  members  in  order  to  as- 
sure close  interpersonal  communica- 
tion. 

Most  cited  the  desire  to  do  just  that 
and  to  use  existing  strengths  as  the 
reasons  for  their  joining  the  groups. 

The  group  leader  "prodded  you  into 
talking  if  you  didn't  want  to,"  one  stu- 
dent said.  "He  had  a  reaffirming  hand 
and  a  sense  of  understanding.  Some- 
body who  listens  is  important  to  me 
in  order  to  point  out  where  I'm  wrong. 
He  gave  me  alternatives." 

While  a  consciousness  of  one's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Growth  Groups,  attention 
is  focused  on  the  problems  of  others. 

"You're  able  to  find  out  about  other 
people  and  to  become  more  aware  of 
the  human  side,"  another  student 
added.  "It's  not  just  many  faces:  it 
means  becoming  involved  with  life." 

"My  biggest  shock  was  that  other 
people  had  some  problems,"  a  coed 
remarked. 

An  ex-seminarian  who  had  difficulty 
in  re-entering  the  secular  world  said 
that  his  experience  in  the  meetings 
was  definitely  positive. 

"I  had  problems  in  adjusting  to  a 
different  class  of  people.  Seminary 
life  is  so  conservative.  They  have  no 
long  hairs,  and  there  are  not  many 
liberals,"  he  explained. 

The  opportunity  to  have  "face-to- 
face  confrontations"  with  the  people 
in  his  new  environment  was  the  chief 
benefit  he  derived  from  his  participa- 
tion. "I  didn't  have  much  dating  ex- 
perience, and  I  was  trying  to  get  out 
of  my  basic  shyness.  The  group  helped 
me  get  along  with  my  fiance." 

"A  student  is  able  to  know  about 
himself  and  how  he  relates  and  com- 
municates and  how  he  sees  himself 
and  others.  He's  also  able  to  discuss 


(personal)  problems  in  a  trust  en- 
vironment." Dr.  Schreiner  added. 

With  encouragement  from  fellow 
group  members,  more  open  expression 
of  personal  feelings  is  fostered. 

"I  feel  the  groups  are  a  boost,"  an- 
other participant  observed.  "To  help 
other  people  and  to  understand  we're 
all  human  beings  is  a  side  that  is  good 
about  it.  My  problem  is  that  I  don't 
ha\e  an  ego:  I'm  undecided.  But  some- 
one in  the  group  got  it  across  to  me 
that  I  could  reach  my  goals.  You 
come  to  reaffirm  yourself  that  your 
decisions  are  good." 

Due  to  problems  with  his  family, 
he  explained,  he  had  "no  sense  of 
achievement"  in  choosing  his  own 
life  style.  "Living  with  my  family  de- 
stroyed my  sense  of  responsibility. 
But  my  own  self  has  been  restored, 
and  I've  felt  a  little  more  changed 
than  usual." 

"The  group  didn't  solve  my  prob- 
lems." said  a  coed.  "But  you  do  find 
whether  there  should  be  a  course  of 
action.  I  came  into  the  group  with 
family  difficulties  and  a  problem  with 
overdosages  of  prescriptions.  The 
group  helped  me  reevaluate  my- ideas 
and  goals.  Before  that,  I  would  have 
taken  the  pills,  but  now  I  don't." 

"When  a  group  was  first  suggested 
to  me.  my  initial  reaction  was  dismay, 
then  anxiety."  another  participant  said. 
"Dismay  because  I  thought  only  peo- 
ple with  real  psychological  problems 
joined.  And  anxiety  because  I  thought 
I  would  experience  a  traumatic,  dis- 
tressing event  each  week.  As  I  soon 
found  out,  neither  of  these  reactions 
was  correct." 

She  cited  the  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  feelings  and  fears  of  others  as 
well  as  learning  to  respect  and  under- 
stand the  same  emotions  as  the  chief 
benefits  she  derived  from  the  sessions. 

"I  also  learned  perhaps  the  most 
important  lesson,  that  sometimes  the 


most  loving  and  helpful  thing  you  can 
do  for  a  person  is  simply  to  be  there 
to  listen."  -Joe  Breitner,  '72 


Two  alumni  are  among 
new  college  trustees 

Three  new  members  have  been  elec- 
ted to  the  college's  Board  of  Trustees, 
it  was  announced  by  Brother  A.  Philip 
Nelan,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  chairman. 

The  new  members,  which  bring  the 
total  membership  to  19  are:  Joseph  A. 
Gallagher  '50,  newly  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  'Valley  Bank: 
Robert  V.  Trainer,  secretary  and  di- 
rector of  Roller  Bearing  Corporation 
of  America,  and  Harry  J.  White, 
Ph.D.,  '54,  assistant  manager  of  the 
manpower  and  employment  depart- 
ment at  Rohm  and  Haas  Company. 

Dr.  White  becomes  a  member  of  the 
board  as  immediate  past  president  of 
the  college's  alumni  -  association.  He 
served  as  La  Salle's  alumni  head  from 
1969  to  1971. 

Gallagher,  joined  IVB  in  1958.  was 
elected  executive  vice  president  in 
1969.  and  to  the  IVB  Board  of  Direc- 
tors last  March.  He  served  as  a  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  major  during  the  Ko- 
rean War. 

Trainer,  a  1940  graduate  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  served  as  a  U.  S. 
Navy  lieutenant  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  also  official  and  director  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  Trenton- 
based  Roller  Bearing  Corporation  of 
America. 

White,  received  his  Ph.D.  in  organic 
chemistry  from  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  1958  and  joined  Rohm  and 
Haas  that  year. 

La  Salle  is  one  of  the  few  American 
colleges  related  to  the  Catholic  Church 
which  has  had  a  mixed  board  of  lay- 
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New  college  trustees  include  Joseph  A.  Gallagher,  '50  (left);  Dr.  Harry  J.  White,  '54,  (center),  and  Robert  V.  Trainer. 


men  and  religious  throughout  its  his- 
tory. 

Brother  Nelan  also  announced  that 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Sprissler,  vice  president 
for  business  affairs,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Sprissler's  unanimous  election 
followed  a  change  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  separating  the 
offices  of  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Corporation  formerly  held  by  the 
president. 

Sprissler,  who  has  been  the  financial 
adviser  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
named  a  vice  president  of  the  college 
in  1958.  A  teacher  and  administrator 
at  the  college  since  1932  (except  for 
a  brief  period  during  World  War  II), 
he  founded  the  college's  evening  di- 
vision in  1946. 


Drug  course  offered 
for  academic  credit 

A  course  on  drugs,  believed  to  be 
the  first  such  course  offered  for  aca- 
demic credit  by  a  Philadelphia  area 
college,  is  being  presented  by  the  staff 
of  Eagleville  Hospital  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  at  La  Salle  College,  dur- 
ing the  spring  semester. 

Entitled  "Special  Topics  in  Psychol- 
ogy," the  drug  course  is  being  team 
taught  by  psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
physicians,  social  workers,  pharma- 
cologists, lawyers  and  rehabilitated 
addicts,  according  to  Dr.  Peter  J.  Fili- 
cetti,  assistant  director  of  the  college's 
Counseling  Center  and  coordinator  of 
the  college's  drug  program. 

Dr.  Filicetti  said  that  the  course, 
which  is  available  only  to  matriculated 
La  Salle  students,  includes  twelve  lec- 
ture sessions  and  five  field  visits. 

Topics  discussed  include:  the  phar- 
macological and  psychological  effects 
of  various  drugs,  a  historical  perspec- 


tive of  drug  use,  a  comparison  of 
alcoholism  and  addiction,  an  examina- 
tion of  various  locales  for  drug  use,  a 
comparison  of  alcoholism  and  addic- 
tion, an  examination  of  the  addicts 
cultural,  social  and  psychological 
world,  the  law  and  drugs,  drug  re- 
habilitation and  prevention. 

Other  new  courses  being  introduced 
in  La  Salle's  day  division  include: 
Biometrics  (biology).  Seminar  in  Ad- 
vanced Physical  Geology  (earth  sci- 
ence). Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose 
and  Poetry  (English),  acting:  Voice 
and  Body  (speech  and  drama),  and 
Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics:  Spe- 
cialized Research  (mathematics). 

New  evening  division  courses  being 
offered  for  the  first  time  this  spring 
include:  Fundamentals  of  Manage- 
ment for  Inner  City  Businessmen, 
Philosophy  of  Communism,  Social 
Psychology,  Development  of  Jewish 
Religious  Thought,  Introduction  to 
Preventive  Mental  Health  Practices  in 
Education  and  Counseling,  The  Film 
as  Art,  and  a  seminar  on  Develop- 
ment of  Management  Skills. 

Spring  semester  classes  for  both 
the  day  and  evening  division  will  con- 
tinue until  April  28.  Examinations 
will  be  held  from  May  1-8  with  the 
college's  109th  commencement  sche- 
duled for  7:00  P.  M.  on  May  17  at 
Convention  Hall. 

Day  &  evening  tuition 
goes  up  next  semester 

La  Salle  will  increase  its  day  school 
tuition  for  the  next  year  (1972-73) 
by  $220.00  and  its  fees  for  room  and 
board  by  $100.00,  it  was  announced 
by  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  president  of  the  college. 

Tuition  will  be  increased  from 
$1,600  to  $1,820  for  liberal  arts  and 
business    administration    majors    and 


from  $1,700  to  $1,920  for  science  ma- 
jors. Room  and  board  will  go  from 
$1,050  to  $1,150  for  students  using  a 
"seven  day"  meal  ticket  and  from 
$900  to  $1,000  for  undergraduates 
using  "five  day"  meal  tickets. 

It  was  also  announced  that  tuition 
for  the  college's  evening  division  and 
summer  session  (both  day  and  even- 
ing) would  be  increased  $4.00  from 
its  present  $38  per  credit  hour  to  $42 
per  credit  hour,  effective  in  the  1972 
summer  session. 

Brother  Burke,  who  received  ap- 
proval for  the  move  from  La  Salle's 
Board  of  Trustees,  announced  the  in- 
creases in  letters  sent  to  all  parents  and 
students  in  February.  The  present  col- 
lege catalogue  .indicated  that  a  tuition 
increase  of  from  $200  to  $250  would 
be  "probable"  in  September,  1972,  but 
Brother  Burke  expressed  the  hope  that 
such  increases  can  be  kept  on  a  bi- 
ennial cycle  rather  than  on  an  annual 
cycle. 

"Naturally  these  increases  will  be 
felt  to  be  substantial  by  families  who 
are  supporting  students  here  or  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  paying  their  own 
tuition,"  said  Brother  Burke  in  the 
letter. 

"The  projected  budget  supported  by 
these  increases,  however,  still  carries 
a  deficit  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  means  that  some  hoped- 
for  expansion  and  enrichment  of  pro- 
grams and  services  will  have  to  be 
postponed  or  curtailed,  if  a  balanced 
budget  is  to  be  achieved." 

Brother  Burke  added  that  the  new 
tuition  increase  is  "being  pegged  to 
normal  salary  increases  for  faculty 
and  staff,  a  continuing  program  of 
space  re-allocation  and  renewal  of  fa- 
cilities (some  of  which  are  over  40 
years  old),  and  the  debt  service  on  the 
two  new  buildings,  Olney  Hall,  a 
classroom  building  for  humanities  and 
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Prominent  British  economist  Barbara  Ward 
(Lady  Jackson)  received  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree  from  the  college  on 
March  7  at  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary 
where  she  delivered  a  major  address  on 
world  justice  and  peace.  Brother  A.  Philip 
Nelan,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the  col- 
lege's Board  of  Trustees,  conferred  the  de- 
gree. Brother  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
(left)  vice  president  of  the  La  Salle  College 
corporation  and  director  of  development, 
served  as  Lady  Jackson's  sponsor.  Looking 
on  are  John  Cardinal  Krol  (right)  and  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  Thomas  J.  Welsh,  rector  of 
the  seminary. 


social  sciences,  and  Hayman  Hall,  an 
athletic  facility." 

Professor  and  student 
re-united  in  anthology 

Craft  and  Vision,  the  best  fiction 
from  The  Sewanee  Review,  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  Delacorte 
Press. 

Included  among  such  respected 
names  as  Flannery  O'Connor  and 
Robert  Penn  Warren  are  two  stories 
written  by  alumni  closely  associated 
with  the  English  program  at  the  college. 

"Sled,"  a  story  written  by  Thomas 
E.  Adams,  '58,  was  begun  as  part  of  a 
creative  writing  course  taught  by 
Claude  Koch,  '40,  professor  of  English 
and  author  of  five  novels. 

Koch,  himself,  is  represented  with 
his  story,  "A  Matter  of  Family,"  which 
later  appeared  as  a  chapter  in  his  nov- 
el, The  Kite  in  the  Sea. 

Merrill  Trust  awards 
$25,000  to  college 

La  Salle  has  been  awarded  a  $25,000 
grant  by  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust, 
it  was  announced  by  David  A.  Thomas, 
administrator  of  the  Trust. 

Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  said  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Merrill  Trust,  the 
grant  would  be  used  for  scholarships 
for  students  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Brother  Burke  added  that  the  loan 
and  grant  program  administered  by 
the  college  this  year  totalled  about  $3 
million — in  addition  to  loans  taken  by 
many  students  from  private  sources 
and  banks.  The  Merrill  Trust  grant 
comes,  therefore,  at  a  time  of  great 
need  of  many  students. 


Rabbi  Frank  appointed 
first  Jewish  chaplain 

Rabbi  Bernard  S.  Frank,  a  member 
of  the  college's  theology  department 
since  1966,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  the  first  chaplain  for  Jewish 
students  of  the  college,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Thomas  N.  McCar- 
thy, vice  president  for  student  affairs. 

Rabbi  Frank,  of  Temple  Beth  Torah, 
608  Welsh  Road,  has  been  teaching  a 
course  at  La  Salle  entitled  "Develop- 
ment of  Jewish  Religious  Thought." 
Some  40  students  enrolled  for  the 
course  the  first  year;  an  average  of 
150  men  and  women  roster  it  now. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  be 
of  assistance  to  students  in  all  capaci- 
ties besides  the  classroom,"  said  Rabbi 
Frank,  the  current  president  of  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia. "I  hope  that  the  students  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  es- 
pecially since  it  is  the  first  time  such  a 
program  has  been  introduced  at  La 
Salle." 

Campus  radio  station 
set  for  spring  debut 

WEXP,  the  college's  first  radio  station, 
should  be  on  the  air  by  the  mid-spring, 
it  was  announced  by  Robert  Toltzis, 
'73,  general  manager,  and  John 
DeMasi,  '72,  program  director  of  the 
new  facility. 

Toltzis  said  that  broadcasting  will 
be  confined  initially  to  the  College 
Union  Building  from  10:00  A.  M.  to 
3:00  P.  M.  daily.  When  additional 
equipment  is  purchased,  the  broadcast 
signal  will  be  expanded  to  include  the 
dormitory  area. 

"The  station  will  adopt  a  diversified 
programming    format,"    said    Toltzis. 


"Much  of  our  music  will  be  chosen 
after  we  see  the  results  of  a  student 
poll  now  being  conducted." 

Funds  for  the  station,  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  College  Union,  were 
raised  partially  by  students  and  par- 
tially by  a  $1,000  grant  from  Walter 
H.  Annenberg,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain. 


Music  Theatre  slates 
1st  American  premiere 

La  Salle's  MUSIC  THEATRE  wUl 
celebrate  its  tenth  anniversary  by  pre- 
senting as  its  opening  attraction,  the 
American  premiere  of  "Ambassador," 
a  highly-praised  London  attraction 
this  season,  it  was  announced  by  Dan 
Rodden,  founder  and  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  unique  professional  group. 

The  musical  version  of  Henry 
James'  novel,  The  Ambassador,  will 
open  with  six  preview  performances 
beginning  on  June  28  at  the  College 
Union  Theatre.  Opening  night  will  be 
July  4  with  the  play  continuing 
through  July  30. 

"Ambassador,"  which  starred  How- 
ard Keel  and  Danielle  Darrieux  in  its 
London  production,  is  slated  for 
Broadway  next  season.  It  was  written 
by  Don  Ettlinger,  with  music  by  Don 
Gohman  and  lyrics  by  Hal  Hackady. 

MUSIC  THEATRE'S  second  pro- 
duction will  be  a  revival  of  "One 
Touch  of  Venus,"  the  hit  S.  J.  Perel- 
man,  Ogden  Nash,  Kurt  Weill  success 
of  the  mid-40's  which  gave  Maiy 
Martin  her  first  starring  role.  It  will 
run  from  August  9  through  Sept.  3. 

TTieatre  party  reservations  and  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  calling 
Robert  Tomlin  at  VI-8-7611.  Groups 
are  advised  to  make  arrangements  early 
in  order  to  avoid  disappointment. 
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'40 


Horace  G.  Butler,  M.D.  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medi- 
cal Center  of  Penn  State  University  in 
the  Radiology  Department  as  visiting  in- 
structor. Daniel  W.  Pennick  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board. 


'43 


James  G. 
Bridgeman 


James  G.  Bridgeman  is  now  regional  di- 
rector in  the  life,  accident  and  group/ 
railroad  and  medicare  division  of  the 
claim  department  at  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Companies,  Hartford,  Conn. 


'49 

Richard  J.  Ferrick  has  joined  the  indus- 
trial sales  division  of  Lanard  and  Axil- 
bund,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Phila.  DECEASED: 
Thomas  Ferris. 

'50 

Joseph  A.  Gallagher  has  been  elected 
president  of  Industrial  Valley  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Vincent  F.  Miraglia,  Ed. 

D.  has  been  named  Lankenau  Hospital's 
director  of  health  education. 


himer  has  been  appointed  West  Coast 
division  vice  president  at  RCA/ Records. 
John  F.  Dougherty  was  named  by  Gov. 
Milton  Shapp  to  the  northwest  regional 
planning  council  of  the  Governor's  Jus- 
tice Commission.  U.S.  Air  Force  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  E.  Martin  has  received  his  third 
award  of  the  Air  Medal  at  Norton  AFB, 
California. 

'53 

Thomas  J.  Conville,  Jr.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  the  Fidelity 
Bank.  He  is  head  of  the  Estate  and  Trust 
Planning  Division.  DECEASED:  James 
J.  Carroll. 

'54 


Alexander 
L.   Avallon 


Alexander  L.  Avallon  has  been  named 
loan  representative  of  Philadelphia's  Cen- 
tral Mortgage  Co.  Air  Force  Maj.  Enda 
R.  Coyne,  has  received  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio.  Albert  Pirri  has  been  named  as- 
sistant vice  president  for  Land  Develop- 
ment at  Central  Mortgage  Co.  William 
L.  Zwiebel,  Ph.D.,  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  at  Holy  Cross  College. 


'52 


'55 


Benjamin  Tumolo  is  chairman  of  the 
20th  anniversary  reunion  to  be  held  on 
campus  May  13  in  conjunction  with 
Alumni   Homecoming.   Donald   J.   Burk- 


Hcrbert  M.  Jung  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Philadelphia's  Stetson  Junior 
High  School.  Daniel  J.  McKenna  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  in  the  office  of  the  Citv 
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Philadelphia  Eagles  coach  Ed 
Khayat  (right)  chats  with  Jack 
McConaghy,  '70;  Jim  Mc- 
Donough,  '69  (center),  and 
Tom  McElvogue,  '69,  before 
addressing  memljers  of  Down- 
town Alumni  Club,  March  8,  at 
the  Poor  Richard  Club. 


Representative  and  Director  of  Commerce 
by   Philadelphia   Mayor   Frank   Rizzo. 

'56 

Erwin  A.  Carp  received  a  cash  award  and 
a  certificate  from  Brig.  General  Paul  E. 
Smith.  Commanding  General  of  the  De- 
fense Industrial  Supply  Center,  for  his  idea 
to  streamline  a  data  program  at  the  center. 
W.  David  Eogle  was  appointed  merchandi- 
sing manager  for  Kent  Air  Tool  Co.,  Kent, 
Ohio.  BIRTH:  To  Nicholas  P.  Dienna 
and  wife,  Elizabeth,  a  second  son,  Daniel 
James. 

'57 

Frederick  Leinhauser  and  Daniel  E. 
McGonigle  are  co-chairmen  of  the  15th 
anniversary  reunion  to  he  held  on  campus 
May  20.  Edward  J.  Healy,  Jr..  was  named 
metropolitan  regional  vice  president,  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  six  branches 
of  the  Industrial  Valley  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  Gerald  F.  Molyneaux,  F.S.C.  passed 
his  doctoral  exams  in  film  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  is  now  a  degree 
candidate.  Robert  A.  Wood  has  been 
named  Director  of  Marketing  of  Bakers 
Bay  Ltd.,  Pa.  DECEASED:  Eugene 
Joseph  Politowicz. 


'58 


Edward  T.  Pason 


Norman  Bernstein,  Ph.D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  U. 
Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Gerald  T. 
Hofmann  was  named  vice  president  at 
Provident  National  Bank.  Donald  J. 
McAneny  was  named  chief  examining  of- 
ficer of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia. Edward  T.  Pason  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  librarian  in  charge  of 
Public  Services  at  Rutgers  University. 
Archie  Pergolese  has  been  granted  the 
1971  National  Quality  award  for  the  tenth 
consecutive  year  from  the  Fidelity  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Angelo  Randaz- 
zo,  a  history  teacher  at  Immaculata  Col- 


lege, is  also  teaching  at  La  Salle's  evening 
division.  Army  Maj.  Charles  J.  Reich,  was 
graduated  from  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College,  'Va. 

'59 

Albert  J.  Dorley,  Ph.D.,  is  graduate,  post 
graduate  and  international  studies  director 
at  Villanova  U.  John  A.  Duffy,  Jr.  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  economics  from  Boston 
College.  He  is  currently  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  La  Salle.  Robert  E. 
Haentze  has  been  appointed  director  of 
compensation  and  benefits  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Saving  Fund  Society.  Fred  F.  Riz- 
zo, Jr.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Fidelity  Bank.  BIRTHS:  To 
Albert  J.  Dorley  and  wife  Mary,  twin 
boys,  Brendan  and  Bryan:  To  Cornelius  J. 
O'Brien  and  wife,  Janice,  their  fifth  child, 
Terence  Michael. 

'60 


'62 


Ralph   W.   Howard 


U.  S.  Air  Force  Maj.  John  J.  Bannon,  Jr.. 

has  been  selected  as  the  Air  Training 
Command's  outstanding  judge  advocate 
of  the  year.  Robert  R.  Davis  has  been 
named  manager  of  personnel  for  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center's  Na- 
tional Institute.  Ralph  W.  Howard  has 
been  named  director  of  communication 
of  Industrial  'Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Francis  B.  McCullough,  C.P.A..  was  elec- 
ted to  the  Haverford  Township  School 
Board. 

'61 

Nicholas  G.  Cavarocchi  has  joined  the  de- 
partment of  community  medicine  and  in- 
ternational health  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  Albert  B.  Da  Shiell, 
a  special  agent  with  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Harrisburg,  sold  over  a  million 
dollars  of  insurance  in  1971.  Gerald  Drach 
has  been  named  director  of  purchasing  at 
Holy  Redeemer  Hospital.  Joseph  L.  Hepp 
is  director  of  financial  aid  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. Newark,  N.J.  DECEASED:  Cole- 
man P.  Joyce. 


Robert  J.  Les 


Anthony  Clark  and  Ronald  Giletti  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  10th  anniversary  class 
reunion  set  for  May  20.  Capt.  Joseph  Y. 
Ashman,  Jr.,  who  recently  received  the  Air 
Force  combat  readiness  medal  at  White- 
man,  AFB,  has  been  assigned  to  a  unit  of 
Pacific  Air  Forces,  headquarters  for  air 
operators  in  Southeast  Asia.  Army  Major 
Edward  F.  Kelly  has  received  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  in  'Vietnam.  Robert  J.  Les  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  and  director 
of  development  and  administration  for  the 
residential  production  division  of  the  Kor- 
man  Corporation.  MARRIAGE:  John  J. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  to  Marie  Slifka. 

'63 

Richard  Bindie,  M.D.  has  been  certified  in 
pathology  at  Germantown  Hospital  and  is 
now  practicing  in  the  Pottsville,  Pa.  area. 
Thomas  J.  Burke  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  the  Clearfield  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

'64 

Thomas  J.  Gaul  has  joined  the  Mettler 
Instrument  Corp.,  of  Hightstown,  New 
Jersey,  as  manager  of  new  market  devel- 
opment. Gerald  Harley  has  passed  the 
New  York  bar  examination  and  will  be 
affiliated  with  the  law  firm  of  Himman, 
Straub,  Pigors  and  Manning  in  Albany. 
Frank  M.  Kaminski  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  commercial  officer  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania    Banking   and   Trust   Corn- 


Frank  M.  Kaminski 
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pany.  Dennis  M.  McAulifFe,  a  member  of 
the  Glenmary  Home  Missioners.  made  his 
final  vow  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Joseph  A. 
McDonald  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc..  Norfolk,  Va. 
Peter  A.  Peroni  11,  assistant  professor  and 
counselor  at  Bucks  County  Community 
College  is  co-author  of  an  article  dealing 
with  community  college  counselors,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation. Zachary  S.  Wochok,  Ph.D.,  is 
assistant  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  head  of  the  intro- 
ductory biology  program. 

'65 


Kevin  W.  Bless 


Kevin  W.  Bless  has  been  named  estate 
planning  representative  of  Industrial  Val- 
ley Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Thomas  F.  Devlin, 
Ph.D.,  has  joined  the  faculty  at  Montclair 
State  College  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics.  Nicholas  A.  Giordano  is 
the  new  controller  .of  the  j^hila., -Balti- 
more-Washington Stock  Exchange  and  of 
the  Stock  Clearing  Corporation.  Fred 
Fischer,  a  salesman  for  the  Diamond 
Shamrock  Chemical  Co.,  N.J.  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Eastern  region  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Robert  D.  Hagen  has 
been  promoted  to  principal  at  Kurt  Sal- 
man Association,  Inc.,  as  a  management 
consultant.  William  E.  Losch  has  been 
named  product  marketing  manager  for 
resistors  of  the  Coming  Glass  Works. 
Army  Capt.  Raymond  S.  Stefanowicz  has 
completed  a  34-week  Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery Officer  advanced  course  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Defense  School,  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex. 
Stanley  H.  Sweda  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  engineering  from  Penn  State 
University.  MARRIAGE:  Cletus  C.  Kil- 
ker  to  Kathleen  Madden. 

'66 

Samuel  W.  Douglass,  III,  has  been  named 
assistant  cashier  at  Provident  National 
Bank.  Richard  C.  Kling  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  commercial  officer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank.  Walter  J.  Okon 
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From  Tube  Sales  to  President 


One  thing  about  Louis  M.  Backe, 
III,  '51:  he  gets  things  done.  When 
Backe  took  over  as  president  of 
Electronic  Wholesalers,  Inc.,  in 
Feb.,  1970,  the  company  was  $3 
million  in  the  hole.  Within  a  year,  he 
had  the  Hollywood,  Florida-based 
distributor  of  electronic  compo- 
nents making  a  profit. 

"This  is  certainly  not  a  glamor 
business,"  says  the  one-time  Ex- 
plorer oarsman.  "Our  stocks  don't 
go  running  all  over  the  place." 

Glamorous  no,  but  extremely 
promising,  yes.  Microminiaturiza- 
tion will  help  revolutionize  our  lives 
and  Electronic  Wholesalers — a  sub- 
sidiary of  Cramer  Electronics,  Inc., 
— figures  to  grow  with  the  industry 
that  has  grown  from  a  million  dollar 
business  about  15  years  ago  to  a 
billion-and-a-half  dollars   today. 

"Funny  thing  about  our  busi- 
ness," says  Backe.  "When  the  mar- 
ket gets  tough,  our  business  gets 
better.  Our  customers  would  rather 
buy  from  day  to  day  instead  of 
making  the  large  purchase  for  the 
long  run." 

Backe  says  that  most  of  the  peo- 


ple dealing  with  capacitors,  relays, 
resistors,  and  circuits  got  into  the 
industry  within  the  last  decade  be- 
cause of  the  mushrooming  space 
business.  "Much  of  our  everyday 
life  is  generated  by  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  since  then,"  he 
says. 

The  former  Marine  officer  served 
in  Korea  after  graduation  and  then 
joined  RCA  as  field  representative 
for  its  Tube  Division  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  eastern  Tennessee.  In 
1964  Backe  was  appointed  south- 
eastern regional  manager  of  ITT 
Distributor  Products. 

After  joining  the  Orlando  Division 
of  Electronic  Wholesalers,  Inc.,  in 
1965,  Backe  soon  moved  up  to  vice 
president  of  the  division,  executive 
vice  president  and  director  of  cor- 
porate marketing,  and,  finally,  presi- 
dent. 

Backe,  who  majored  in  marketing 
at  La  Salle,  also  rowed  at  tTie  Penn 
AC  and  Vesper  Club.  He  lives  in 
Hollywood  with  his  wife,  Jeanne, 
and  five  children — Lisa  13,  Mark  12, 
Carol  7,  Joanne  6,  and  Michael  4. 
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Clark  Gesner  (right),  author  of  the  book, 
music  and  lyrics  of  "You're  A  Good  Man, 
Charlie  Brown,"  accepts  second  annual 
"Theatre  La  Salle  Award"  on  College 
Union  Theatre  stage  during  performance 
of  his  hit  musical  by  Theatre  La  Salle  un- 
dergraduates, Feb.  26.  Director  Dan  Rod- 
den,  '41,  and  cast  members  watch  Gesner's 
acceptance  remarks. 


has  received  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Commen- 
dation Medal  at  Ankara  Air  Station. 
Turkey.  Frank  Stimmler  is  working  at 
Batten  Barton,  Durstine  &  Orshorn,  Inc. 
on  the  Campbell  Soup  Account.  MAR- 
RIAGE: Frederick  J.  Engelhart,  Jr. 
to  Mariann  L.  Lynch.  BIRTH:  To  Frank 
Swiech  and  his  wife  Eileen,  a  daughter. 
Jennifer. 

'67 


David  De  Luca 


James  Kopaz  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee planning  the  5th  anniversary  reunion 
of  the  class  on  May  20.  David  De  Luca 
has  been  named  manager  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  com- 
pany's new  Broomall  office.  LaHxence  S. 
Gryn  received  a  master's  degree  in  indus- 
trial management  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Thomas  McCann  was  promoted  to 
an  assistant  cashier  at  South  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank  in  N.J.  Henry  E.  Rzemieniew- 
ski  is  practicing  law  with  the  firm  of  Chase 
and  Clancy  in  Manville,  N.J.  MAR- 
RIAGE: Joseph  Rosinski  to  Lucille  Zuber. 
BIRTH:  to  John  Schmalbach  and  wife 
Rosemarie,  a  son,  John  Michael.  Jr. 

'68 

Walter  A.  Bartashus  has  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  technical  education,  human 
services  technologies  from  University  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  He  is  employed  as  a  case- 
worker for  emotionally  disturbed  adoles- 
cents at  Boys'  'Village,  a  residential  treat- 


ment center.  Thomas  G.  Camp,  a  third- 
year  student  at  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Law  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship 
from  the  Alumni  Association.  Francis  A. 
Champline  has  been  named  Social  studies 
department  chairman  at  Neshaminy  Jun- 
ior High  School.  Navy  Lt.  John  J.  Fel- 
loney  is  attending  the  Naval  Destroyer 
School  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Robert  T. 
Moran  has  been  promoted  to  Supervisor 
of  Personnel  Relations  at  Ortho  Pharma- 


Walter  A.  Bartashus     Robert    T.     Moran 

ceutical  Corp.  of  N.J.  James  Rosenberg 
has  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  Jersey.  BIRTH:  To  Francis  A. 
Champine  and  his  wife,  a  daughter,  Beth- 
any Anne. 

'69 

James  H.  Hughes  has  joined  Pfizer  Inc., 

Leeming-Pacquin  Division,  as  sales  rep- 
resentative in  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area.  Bernard  Krimm  passed  his  Ph.D. 
comprehensive  exams  in  English  at  North- 
western University,  and  is  now  a  degree 
candidate.  Air  Force  Capt.  Michael 
Moran,  has  been  selected  to  participate 
in  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  Combat 


Michael   Moran, 


Competition  at  McCoy  AFB,  Va.  Mark  J. 
Ratkus,  F.S.C.,  has  passed  his  doctoral 
exams  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  is  now  a  degree  candi- 
date. David  Alan  Suskind,  presently  a 
fourth  year  medical  student  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, has  begun  a  two-month  tour,  of  vol- 


untary service  with  Project  HOPE,  the 
medical  teaching/treatment  program  in 
Natal,  Brazil.  Stan  Wlodarczyk  is  playing 
professional  basketball  with  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Barons  of  the  Eastern  League. 
MARRIAGES:  Francis  D.  Heron  to 
Eileen  Marie  Jeffers;  Robert  A.  Mignatti 
to  Susan  Stroud:  Robert  A.  Rocca  to  Jo- 
Ann  M.  Zglicznski,  BIRTH:  to  Thomas 
J.  Marx,  II  and  wife,  Ascyline,  a  son, 
Thomas  J.  III. 


'70 


r> 
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2d  Lt. 


Albert  J. 
Duming 


Army  Lt.  Eugene  J.  Bransiield,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Defense  Industrial  Supply 
Center,  Philadelphia.  1st  Lt.  Stephen  Britt, 
USMC  is  presently  stationed  at  Iwakuni, 
Japan  with  1st  Marine  Air  Wing  as  a 
communication  officer.  Edward  F.  Caffrey 
received  his  wings  in  the  Navy  Air  Force 
in  January  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
carrier.  Enterprise.  Joseph  D'Amata  and 
John  M.  Fleming  are  among  a  group  of 
nine  men  from  Arthur  Young  &  Company 
who  offer  free  tax  preparation  and  infor- 
mation to  people  in  disadvantaged  areas 
of  North  Philadelphia.  2d  Lt.  Albert  J. 
Duming  has  been  awarded  his  silver  wings 
at  Reese  AFB,  Texas  upon  graduation 
from  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  training.  Joseph 
T.  Fenton  is  undergoing  flight  training 
with  Training  Squadron  28,  Naval  Air 
Station,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  1st  Lt. 
Thaddeus  T.  Gajkowski,  is  serving  with 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (airmobile)  near 
Bien  Hoa,  Vietnam.  Dennis  H.  Gallagher 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  produc- 
tion manager  of  Leeds  and  Northrup's 
laboratory  equipment  division.  Paul 
Theodore  Hee  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission as  an  investigator.  He  is  stationed 
in  Arlington,  Va.  Thomas  Hoskins  has  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  Math  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  A.  William  Krenn 
is  working  toward  a  master's  degree  in 
journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111.  1st  Lt.  Raymond  Lakin, 
USMC  is  presently  stationed  at  Camp 
Lejuene,    North    Carolina    serving    with 
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force  troops  as  a  communication  officer. 
2d  Lt.  Patrick  J.  McCuIIough  was  com- 
missioned upon  graduation  from  the  in- 
fantry Officer  Candidate  School.  Ft.  Ben- 
ning  Ga.  1st  Lt.  Robert  McMullen, 
USMC,  is  presently  stationed  in  Califor- 
nia with  force  troops  as  a  communication 
officer.  Edward  A.  Ryan,  Jr.,  served  as  an 
information  specialist  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 
and  Camp  Drum,  N.Y.  before  his  dis- 
charge in  January.  While  in  the  service 
he  co-starred  with  Alisha  Fontaine  ("The 
French  Connection")  in  an  army  training 
film  and  hosted  two  radio  shows.  2d 
Lt.  Michael  J.  Wilkin,  has  completed 
a  nine-week  Air  Defense  Artillery  Officer 
basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
School,  Ft.  Bliss.  Texas.  MARRIAGES: 
1st  Lt.  Walter  J.  Boyle  to  Virginia  R. 
Murphy:  Stuart  Zane  Dershaw  to  Carol 
Linda  Mazer:  A.  William  Krenn  to  Chris- 
tian Marie  Lescuyer:  William  B.  Moskal- 
ski  to  Nancy  Westfield;  James  M.  Watson 
to  Kathleen  Anne  Sullivan. 

71 

Robert  J.  Christian  has  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  from  University  of  Delaware, 
where  he  is  studying  for  a  master's  de- 
gree in  economics.  2d  Lt.  Joseph  P. 
Cimoch,  has  completed  a  nine-week  Ordi- 
nance Officer  Basic  Course  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Ordinance  Center  and  School, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  Frank  J. 
Coppola  has  completed  eight  weeks  of 
basic  training  at  the  U.S.  Army  training 
center.  Armor,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.  2d  Lt.  James 
E.  Fox  has  completed  a  nine-week  Air 
Defense  Artillery  Officer  Basic  Course  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School,  Ft. 
Bliss,  Texas.  John  J.  Gallagher  has  been 
promoted  to  operations  Manager  at  Avis 
Rent-A-Car.  Private  Paul  M.  Graham  has 
completed  basic  training  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  Center,  Infantry,  Ft.  Dix,  N.J. 
Wilbur  E.  Huf,  Jr.,  is  a  disc  jockey  for 
WCMC  in  Wildwood,  N.J.  and  is  also  an 
anchorman  for  the  TV-40  Evening  News. 
Edward  S.  Wyrwas,  Army  Second  Lt.,  has 
completed  a  nine-week  Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery Officer  basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  School,  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  Pri- 
vate Joseph  A.  Yasaian  has  completed 
basic  training  at  the  U.S.  Army  Training 
Center,  Infantry,  Ft.  Dix,  N.J.  MAR- 
RIAGES: Robert  J.  Blair  to  Susan  Beth 
Stuart:  Thomas  Me.  Lofgren  to  Jenifer 
Lee  Peitz.  BIRTH:  To  John  J.  Gallagher 
and  wife  Laura,  twins — Christopher  and 
Beth  Ann.  DECEASED:  Lewis  Rossman. 


PROFILE 


Starting  All  Over  Again 


"The  industrial  growth  here  is 
paralleling  the  population  growth," 
says  Robert  G.  Mauger,  '55,  con- 
troller of  Les  Byron  Associates,  one 
of  the  larger  industrial  development 
firnns  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  "And 
much  of  the  growth  in  population 
revolves  around  the  fellow  who  re- 
tires and  starts  all  over  again  In 
Florida." 

Bob  Mauger  certainly  hasn't  re- 
tired but  the  former  Evening  Divi- 
sion accounting  major  Is  most 
definitely  starting  all  over  again 
after  spending  16  years  in  the  front 
office  of  the  broadcasting  business 
with  Triangle  Stations  and  its  old 
Philadelphia  flagship  station,  WFIL. 

Mauger  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Peggy  Bender  who  once  served  as 
the  college's  public  information  of- 
ficer, decided  to  "get  away  from 
the  freezing  cold,  damp  Philadel- 
phia winters"  in  August,  1969.  Bob 
worked  as  controller  for  the  Black 
Angus  Franchise  System  in  Miami 
for  a  year,  then  spent  some  time  as 
a  business-management  consultant 
before  joining  Les  Byron  Associ- 
ates. 


"This  area  is  growing  with  light 
industry,"  says  Mauger.  "There  are 
not  too  many  biggies  here.  Often 
it's  that  fellow  I  mentioned  who  re- 
tires (up  north).  He  gets  down  here 
for  a  few  months  and  enjoys  the  re- 
laxation. All  of  a  sudden,  he  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  with  his  time.  The 
next  thing  you  know,  he  has  a  small 
business  going  because  there  are 
enough  people  down  here  to  create 
the  demand  that  he  once  had  for 
his  service  up  north." 

Naturally  there  isn't  as  much 
"unionization"  in  Florida  as  there  is 
up  in  the  highly-industrialized  north. 
The  favorable  climate  and  abun- 
dance of  manpower  also  helps  to 
keep  salaries  of  "middle  execu- 
tives" to  a  lower  level. 

But  there  are  enough  of  the  big- 
gies to  keep  Mauger  and  Les  Byron 
Associates  busy.  The  outfit  recently 
constructed  large  industrial  park 
complexs  in  Hollywood,  Fort  Lau- 
derdale and  West  Palm  Beach,  and 
more  are  planned. 

The  Maugers  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Maryellen  15,  and  Suzanne  14, 
and  live  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 


La  Salle,  Spring  1972 
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PROFILE 


Keeping  the  Horses 
and  Customers  Happy 


Resting  conspicuously  behind  the 
desk  of  the  director  of  public  re- 
lations of  the  Continental  and  Eagle 
Downs  Racing  Associations  at  Phila- 
delphia's Liberty  Bell  Park  is  a  soc- 
cer ball  worth  a  cool  half-million 
dollars. 

"That's  all  we  have  left  from  the 
franchise,"  says  Gerald  Lawrence, 
'61,  referring  to  the  short-lived  ca- 
reer of  big-league  soccer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Spartans  in  1966  and 
1967.  An  executive  of  the  William 
Penn  (Harness)  Racing  Association 
at  the  time,  Lawrence  served  as 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Spartans  when  William  Penn 
took  its  brief  fling  in  the  soccer 
business. 

Unlike  the  Spartans,  however, 
Lawrence's  professional  career  has 
been  much  more  successful.  Al- 
though he  has  never  held  political 
office  like  some  of  the  men  profiled 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Jerry  has 
experienced  a  rich  political  life.  He 
has  also  established  himself  as  one 
of  the  nation's  premier  turf  pub- 
licists. 

"I've  never  had  the  desire  or  am- 
bition to  seek  public  office,"  says 
the  recently-elected  eastern  vice 
president  of  the  prestigious  Turf 
Publicists  of  America.  "I  just  enjoy 
people  in  politics,  the  campaigns, 
making  a  contribution  to  society  in 
this  way." 

Lawrence,  a  pre-law  major, 
worked  for  awhile  as  assistant  to 
the  chairman  of  the  (Pennsylvania) 
Democratic  State  Committee,  then 
became  special  assistant  to  Rich- 
ardson Dilworth  during  the  Phila- 
delphia mayor's  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign in  1962.  "Then  I  retired  and 
became  a  'statesman,'"  he  laughs. 

Lawrence  has  been  associated 
professionally  with  harness  and  flat 
racing  since  its  introduction  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1963,  but  his  ex- 
perience with  the  sport  goes  way 
back.  He  saw  his  first  race  at  Ran- 
dall Park  (Cleveland)  at  the  age-of- 
five,  got  his  first  pony  a  year  later 
and  had  a  horse  by  the  time  he  was 
eleven.  He  spent  his  summers  in 
high  school  working  on  a  racing 
farm  and,  thus,  knows  the  business 
from  both  the  technical  and  front- 
office  sides. 

As  PR  Director  for  a  pair  of  Asso- 
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ciations  which  sponsor  some  200 
days  of  racing  a  year,  Lawrence's 
responsibilities  range  much  wider 
than  the  normal  everyday  routines 
of  publicity,  radio  and  TV,  advertis- 
ing, the  public  address  system, 
program,  group  planning  and  other 
promotions.  "There  are  only  two 
things  you  need  for  a  successful 
racing  operation,"  he  says  in  a 
classic  example  of  understatement. 
"Horses  and  customers.  If  you  make 
them  both  happy,  you're  in  busi- 
ness." 

Left  unsaid  is  the  responsibility 
of  handling  thousands  of  problems 
and  complaints  emanating  from  a 
virtual  "city  within  a  city"  housing 
some  400  grooms  and  1,200  horses 
— and  upwards  of  25,000  people  on 
any  given  day — as  well  as  its  own 
police  and  fire  department,  hospi- 
tal, food  service  operation  and  vast 
communications  network.  "We  have 
a  tremendous,  young  organization," 
he  says.  "When  something  happens 
everybody  gets  involved  and  sits 
down  on  a  problem." 

Lawrence  worked  for  two  years 
as  an  account  executive  and  PR 
director   with    Philadelphia's   T.    L. 


Reimel  Advertising  Agency  and  also 
served  as  assistant  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Philadelphia  Golf  Classic 
in  1965  and  1966.  He  also  was  an 
assistant  to  William  Penn  Racing 
Association  President  John  J.  Roon- 
ey  which  is  a  story  in  itself  for 
the  son  of  the  late  Governor  David 
L.  Lawrence.  "We  have  a  real  fam- 
ily relationship  with  the  Rooney 
family,"  he  says.  "It's  a  truly  unique 
association — now  stretching  to  the 
fourth  generation." 

One  of  the  newest  (and  youngest) 
members  of  La  Salle's  Council  of 
President's  Associates,  Lawrence 
has  participated  in  a  number  of 
alumni  and  civic  activities.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  college's  Alumni  Fund  and  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Association's 
Board  of  Directors.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  James  A.  Finnegan  Founda- 
tion, an  incorporator  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Foundation,  and  a  member  of 
the  selection  committee  of  the 
David  L.  Lawrence  Scholarship 
Fund,   among   other  activities. 

Lawrence  and  his  wife,  Rita,  live 
in  Huntingdon  Valley  with  their  two 
sons,  Gerald,  Jr.,  4,  and  Brennan,  2. 
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perceptible,  not  in  progress  but  in  results." 


—George  John  Whyte-'Melville  (1821.-1878) 
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^.0  the  telephone  wire  what  Niagara 
hose. " 


'FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson 


enable  television  is  about  to  revolutionize  our 
communicating  habits  in  a  manner  that  literally 
boggles  the  mind  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  be- 
hind this  phenomenon  is  Martin  F.  Malarkey,  '39, 
who  runs  Malarkey,  Taylor  and  Associates,  Inc., 
the  largest  Cable  TV  consulting  firm  in  the  world. 
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CABLE  TV — continued 


Malarkey  and  Milton  Shapp  set  up  the  nation' i. 
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.dually  when  I  started  I  was  only  looking  for  a  way  to 
sell  some  of  my  television  sets,"  recalls  the  distinguished- 
looking  Pottsville,  Pa.,  native  who  has  helped  convert  what 
he  considered  a  sound  marketing  device  into  an  industry  that, 
though  still  in  its  infancy,  generated  $360  million  in  sub- 
scriber revenues  last  year.  Malarkey  missed  only  by  a  matter 
of  days  in  becoming  the  operator  of  the  world's  first  com- 
mercial community  antenna  system.  That  distinction,  how- 
ever, went  to  a  long  time  friend  and  business  counterpart, 
current  Pennsylvania  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp,  who  wired 
the  town  of  Lansford,  Pa.,  in  1951. 

Since  Shapp  and  Malarkey  started  making  community  an- 
tennas a  business  (the  first  non-commercial  system  had  been 
installed  for  a  few  neighbors  in  Astoria  Oregon,  two  years 
earlier),  the  industry  has  mushroomed  tremendously.  Today 
there  are  2,750  cable  systems  operating  in  the  U.S.  Another 
1,950  systems  have  been  approved  and  are  awaiting  con- 
struction, and  2,000  additional  applications  are  pending  be- 
fore local  governments.  Systems  currently  in  operation,  most- 
ly in  rural  or  isolated  areas,  reach  an  estimated  18.5  million 
viewers  in  some  6  million  homes.  Although  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  nation  is  currently  covered,  recently-announced 
Federal  Communications  Commission  guidelines  should  en- 
able the  entire  nation  to  be  "wired"  by  the  1980s  and  "change 
the  country's  way  of  life,"  as  TIME  Magazine  predicted  in 
1970. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  "Cable  Television,"  which  is  also 
known  as  a  "Broadband  Communications  Distribution  Sys- 
tem," or  simply,  "CATV?" 

Cable  television  basically  does  two  things.  It  delivers  high 
clarity  TV  signals  and  it  increases  considerably  the  channel 
capacity  in  a  TV  set  which  is  probably  the  most  under- 
utilized appliance  in  the  average  home.  Most  sets  are 
equipped  to  deliver  over  80  UHF  and  VHP  channels  but 
FCC  regulations,  reception  and  transmission  problems  have 
imposed  severe  limitations  on  any  such  capability.  Such 
reception  problems  disappear  completely  simply  by  installing 
a  strip  of  copper  wire  within  an  insulation  sheath  only 
slightly  larger  than  a  lipstick  tube. 

It  was  precisely  this  problem — poor  reception  caused  by 
mountain  ranges  or  other  high  obstacles  located  between 
stations  and  home  receivers — that  prompted  Malarkey  and 
Shapp  and  thousands  of  others  who  followed  them  to 
originate  cable  systems.  Solving  this  reception  problem,  how- 
ever, has  since  raised  a  host  of  related  questions  regarding 
access  and  pole-attachment  rights,  copyright  laws,  franchis- 
ing requirements  and  standards,  and  government  regulations, 
among  others.  But  more  about  these  problems  later. 

Malarkey's  involvement  in  the  industry  began  in  1950 
when  he  was  in  New  York  on  business  and  staying  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel.  His  family  had  some  music  and 
appliance  stores  in  the  Pottsville  area  and  those  new  TV 
sets  just  weren't  moving.  "I  was  fascinated  by  the  TV 
reception  in  my  hotel  room,"  Malarkey  recalls.  "Here  there 
were  hundreds  of  sets  in  the  hotel  plugged  into  one  antenna 
on  the  roof  and  I  had  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  you  need  one  (separate)   antenna  for  each  TV." 

Malarkey  returned  to  Pottsville  with  a  brainstorm.  Why  not 
build  a  tower  for  a  large  antenna  on  Sharp  Mountain  and  offer 
lo  hook  up  any  set  purchased  from  our  stores.  "We  were 
selling  antennas  for  an  additional  $100,"  says  Malarkey, 
"but  you  could  still  see  huge  snowtlakes  on  the  screen.  With 
the  high  antenna,  reception  had  to  be  better." 


Malarkey  took  his  idea  to  the  RCA  people  in  Camden, 
N.J.  They  liked  the  potential  and  helped  to  work  out  the 
technical  problems.  Within  a  year  he  had  1,000  subscribers: 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  3,000.  Then  came  systems  in 
Minersville  .  .  .  and  Schuykill  Haven  .  .  .  and  Harrisonburg. 
By  the  time  he  decided  to  sell  his  interests  in  the  six  systems 
he  built  in  four  eastern  states,  there  were  24,000  sub- 
scribers. 

During  those  early  days  in  Pennsylvania  the  FCC  started 
to  express  deep  curiosity  in  these  new  cable  systems. 
Malarkey  thought  it  best  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  form  a 
statewide  organization  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  cable 
operators,  but  before  he  was  finished  he  and  eight  other 
operators  found  themselves  with  a  national  trade  organization 
— the  National  Community  Television  Association  —  with 
plush  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.  Malarkey  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  NCTA  for  five  terms.  The  group  represents  the 
industry  before  the  FCC,  Congress,  state  regulatory  bodies 
and  other  committees. 

After  setting  up  his  systems  and  insuring  their  smooth 
operation,  Malarkey  found  that  he  was  (  1  )  spending  more 
and  more  time  in  Washington  handling  national  affairs,  and 
(2)  "Getting  lazy,  both  physically  and  mentally."  Hence,  in 
1961  he  went  with  ABC  as  a  European  consultant  and  as 
the  head  of  the  network's  newly  formed  cable  TV  sub- 
sidiary. He  terminated  that  association  in  1965  when  he 
found  himself  besieged  with  requests  from  prospective  cable 
operators  for  independent  consulting.  Later  that  year  he 
and  a  partner.  Archer  Taylor,  opened  an  office  in  Washing- 
ton. Today  a  staff  of  ten  economists,  accountants,  marketing 
specialists,  attorneys  and  engineers  provide  a  variety  of  con- 
sulting and  brokerage  services  to  the  cable  industry. 

Selected  as  one  of  the  "most  influential  men  in  the  cable 
industry"  by  one  of  the  trade  magazines,  Malarkey's  advice 
has  been  solicited  by  the  White  House  as  well  as  by  book 
publishers,  newspaper  and  communications  conglomerates, 
financial  firms,  colleges  and  universities  and  numerous 
municipalities,  among  others.  Twice  he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  prestigious  National  Broadcasters'  Club.  His 
recommendations  regarding  cable  TV  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  were  quoted  in  the 
1971  Report  of  the  Sloan  Commission  on  Cable  Communi- 
cations. He  also  has  developed  and  built  the  Bliss  Tower  (a 
high  rise  office  building)   in  Canton,  Ohio. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  Malarkey,  Taylor  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  may  well  be  remember;d  for  recommendations 
made  at  the  request  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy.  The  348  page  report,  which  was 
released  at  a  press  conference  at  Chicago  on  May  15, 
climaxed  ten  weeks  of  research  conducted  to  design  a  pilot 
program  which  would  determine  the  usefulness  and  economic 
viability  of  cable  TV  in  alleviating  some  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems plaguing  today's  society.  If  accepted  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  Malarkey's  recommended  project  would  spell 
out  precisely  the  tremendous  potential  of  the  cable.  It  would 
determine  if  Americans  really  would  use  all  the  new  com- 
munications services  that  can  now  be  delivered  to  them. 

Malarkey  says  that  the  best  way  to  determine  the  medium's 
social  benefits  would  be  to  install  1 ,600  test  sets — each  worth 
$2,400 — in  a  medium  size  city — such  as  Akron,  Ohio.  Some 
1,000  would  go  into  private  homes  with  the  others  being 
placed  in  businesses,  hospitals,  schools,  government  offices 
and  offices  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers. 


Irst  commercial  systems 


If  you  were  selected  to  receive  such  a  set.  you  would  be  able 
to  watch  your  favorite  TV  programs.  You  could  also  see  first 
run  movies,  compute  your  income  tax.  shop  in  a  variety  of 
stores,  dial  up  your  favorite  library  book  and  have  such 
things  printed  out  for  you  as  news,  maps,  store  catalogues, 
telegrams,  and  even  telephone  messages.  At  least  one  channel 
would  be  equipped  with  a  picture  "scrambler"  which,  for  a 
subscription  fee,  could  be  unscrambled  into  first  run  movies, 
sports  events,  or  such  cultural  programs  as  ballet  and  opera. 

You  would  also  be  able  to  watch  a  variety  of  special 
interest  programs  which  would  now  become  available  be- 
cause of  the  increased  channel  capacity. 

Your  home  communications  tv-rminal  would  be  connected 
via  a  cable  system  to  a  computer  in  some  central  location. 
Through  a  second  smaller  screen,  a  microphone  and  a  key- 
board, you  could  "converse"  with  the  computer.  It  could 
help  you  calculate  >our  income  tax.  keep  your  personal 
records  and  your  bank  account  up  to  date,  or  search  a 
catalogue  for  merchandise  you  want  to  purchase  from  a 
store.  The  store  would  use  the  comptiter  to  run  a  quick 
check  on  your  credit  rating. 

Another  accessory,  a  facsimile  printer  could  provide  such 
routine   items   as   receipts   for   merchandise   you   offered   over 


the  previously-mentioned  "shopping  service"  channel.  In 
addition,  the  printer  could  deliver  a  newspaper,  photographs, 
a  local  bus  schedule,  your  income  tax  report  or  homework 
assignments  for  your  children.  In  one  proposed  system,  the 
printer  could  take  telephone  messages  and  telegrams  when 
you  are  not  at  home.  In  all,  Malarkey  has  identified  more 
than  70  public,  confidential,  or  commercial  services  that 
could  be  put  into  your  home  communications  terminal. 

The  set's  two  way  capability  could  have  other  uses  besides 
the  shopping  channel.  It  could  be  utilized  for  educational 
instruction  programs  or  to  vote  in  elections  or  public 
opinion  polls. 

Malarkey's  engineers  estimate  that  the  first  test  sets  which 
would  have  the  capability  to  do  all  the  things  described 
above,  would  cost  about  $8  million  for  four  years  of  opera- 
tion. Part  of  the  cost  would  be  defrayed  by  companies 
testing  new  services  to  see  how  people  would  use  them  and 
how  much  they  would  pay.  "For  less  than  the  cost  of  a  new 
Playboy  Club,"  says  Malarkey,  "the  government  could 
initiate  the  experimental  program  which  could  lead  to  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  urgent  problems  of  today's  society." 

If  Malarkey's  recommended  project  is  implemented — and 
conseqtient  test  shows  that  enough  business  can  be  generated 


Martin  F.  Malarkey  at  his  Washington  office.  He  runs  the  world's  largest  Cable  TV  consulting  firm. 


La  Salle,  Summer  1972 


CABLE  TV — continued 


By  1980,  some  30  million  homes  will  be  wired 


to  make  the  system  economical,  mass  production  of  a  home 
communications  terminal  system  could  bring  the  price  down 
to  S600.  Chances  are  that  it  would  go  even  lower,  or  that 
the  service  could  become  available  for  a  small  monthly  fee. 
because  commercial  firms  want  your  business. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  problems  clouding  the  future  of 
cable  TV.  The  cost  of  laying  cable  ranges  from  S4.000  per 
square  mile  in  rural  areas  to  more  than  $50,000  per  mile  in 
large  cities.  This  is  one  reason  why  many  of  the  cable  TV 
franchise  holders  in  the  larger  cities  have  been  dragging 
their  feet  in  constructing  systems  despite  the  recent  much- 
awaited.  FCC  ruling  which  lifted  a  six  year  freeze  on  the 
growth  of  cable  TV — and  the  importation  of  distant  signals 
— in  the  largest  100  markets. 

When  Malarkey  and  Shapp  first  installed  their  systems, 
cable  TV  was  welcomed  by  the  industry  and  the  FCC  with 
open  arms.  Why?  Because  it  increased  the  potential  size  of 
the  audience  which,  in  turn,  attracted  more  advertising 
dollars.  By  1958.  however,  the  broadcast  industry  began  to 
worr\'  because  cable  TV  operators  were  starting  to  "frac- 
tionalize"  their  local  audiences,  i.e..  taking  viewers  away 
from  programs  and  stations  they  normally  would  watch, 
thereby  causing  a  drop  in  advertising  revenue.  Antiquated 
copyright  laws  suddenly  became  a  problem  with  broad- 
casters screaming  because  cable  TV  operators  did  not  have 
to  pay  for  the  material  (talent  and  programs)  with  which 
they  attracted  audiences  while  broadcasters  paid  huge  sums 
to  copyright  holders.  For  many  years  the  FCC  maintained  a 
strange  "hands  off"  attitude.  Finally,  under  great  pressure 
in  1965.  the  federal  body  reversed  itself  and  ruled  that  it  did 
indeed  have  the  authority  to  regulate  cable  systems.  More- 
over, the  FCC  required  all  cable  operators  in  a  given  com- 
munit\-  to  carry  all  local  TV  signals  and  prohibited  them 
from  showing  or  importing  distant  programs  which  dupli- 
cated local  programs  on  the  same  day. 

Although  the  FCC  has  set  down  some  minimum  national 
standards — and  the  copyright  issue  remains  unresolved — it 
has  allowed  local,  municipal,  or  state  authorities  to  determine 
the  best  svstem  for  each  individual  area  and  allocate  fran- 


chises accordingly.  This  is  where  a  Martin  Malarkey  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold — to  the  local  government  officials  who 
know  very  little  about  this  new  phenomenon. 

Authorities  in  one  upstate  New  York  town  found  out  the 
hard  way  after  awarding  a  permit  for  an  operator  to  build  a 
cable  system  for  which  80  percent  of  the  population  sub- 
scribed. After  only  four  years  of  a  .''0  year  franchise  agree- 
ment, officials  found  that  inferior  equipment  had  left  half 
the  town  without  decent  service.  CATV  operators  promised 
to  rectify  the  situation  but  never  did.  In  fact  they  merely 
shrugged  their  shoulders  when  city  authorities  threatened  to 
revoke  the  franchise.  Because  if  the  franchise  was  revoked, 
it  would  take  at  least  two  years  to  build  another.  Either  way, 
at  least  half  the  town  would  be  deprived  of  adequate  service 
for  two  years.  Ironically,  the  whole  problem  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  city  had  required  a  Performance  Bond 
or  had  granted  exclusive  franchise  rights  for  only  five  or 
ten  years. 

Once  some  of  the  wrinkles  are  straightened  out  Malarkey 
and  other  industry  experts  see  a  brilliant  future  for  Cable  TV. 
Installation  costs  for  the  home  presently  range  from  nothing 
to  about  $100  with  the  average  fee  $20.  Monthly  fees  average 
about  $4.95.  The  largest  svstem  today — San  Diego — carries 
51.000  subscribers.  B^y  1980.  however,  the  CATV  industry 
will  be  serving  some  30  million  homes  with  nearly  5,000 
systems,  and  will  have  annual  revenues  of  over  $2  billion  and 
a  net  worth  of  $5  billion. 

Malarkey,  who  majored  in  accounting  at  La  Salle,  has  a 
host  of  interests  outside  the  cable  TV  industry.  Licensed  to 
fly  both  planes  and  helicopters,  he  raced  every  kind  of  a 
sports  car  from  Jaguars  to  Ferraris  for  nine  years.  He  is  also 
an  avid  collector  of  rare  Stevengraphs — silk  on  silk  pictures 
usually  found  in  exclusive  American  and  European  antique 
shops. 

"I've  given  up  racing  and  haven't  had  the  time  to  do  any 
flying  recently,"  Malarkey  says. 

He's  too  busy  helping  to  create  an  industry  that's  going 
to  revolutionize  our  lives.  ■ 


An  American  Premiere  at  La  Salle 


Dan  Rodden  has  enjoyed  many  great  moments  in 
the  theatre.  One  of  his  most  memorable  occurred 
on  July  4  when  his  MUSIC  THEATRE  presented  the 
American  Premiere  of  "Ambassador,"  based  on 
the  novel  by  Henry  James.  Among  the  attendees 
was  Gale  Rothwell  Barrow  (left),  "Miss  Pennsyl- 
vania" of  1967,  who  is  featured  as  "Venus"  in  the 
current  MUSIC  THEATRE  production  of  "One 
Touch  of  Venus,"  which  runs  until  September  3. 
"Ambassador"  is  slated  for  a  Broadway  opening 
in  the  fall. 


La  Salle,  Summer  1972 


Robert  Bolsover  and  Joan  Caldwell 
have  delighted  many  MUSIC  THEA- 
TRE audiences  for  the  past  decade 
and  this  night  was  no  exception  as 
they  sang  their  way  through  por- 
trayals of  "Lambert  Strether"  and 
"Marie  de  Vionnet."  Before  the 
show,  Joan  gets  some  make  up  as- 
sistance and  Bob  gets  a  quick 
smoke  as  Peter  Doyle  ("Waymarsh") 
and  managing  director  Rodden  dis- 
cuss some  final  details. 
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Although  the  newspaper  reviews 
were  somewhat  less  than  ecstatic, 
Marcus  Brown  and  Kathy  Maher  re- 
flected the  cast's  overall  satisfaction 
of  a  "job  well  done."  And  besides, 
there  were  still  27  performances  to 
go. 
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FOUR  QUARTERS :  A  Little  Magazine  Grows  Up 


Although  its  circulation  of  700  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  considered  large  by 
today's  mass  magazine  standards.  Four 
Quarters,  the  college's  literary  quar- 
terly, has  been  carving  a  significant 
niche  for  itself  among  the  nation's 
more  prestigious  "little"  magazines. 

Started  21  years  ago  as  an  organ 
for  the  college's  faculty  publication 
efforts,  the  magazine's  scope  was 
broadened  under  the  decade  of  editor- 
ship of  Brother  Edward  Patrick  Shee- 
key,  F.S.C.,  who  started  accepting 
contributions  from  outside  writers. 

"Today  we  receive  well  over  a 
thousand  manuscripts  from  all  over 
the  world  a  year,"  says  John  J.  Kee- 
nan,  '52,  associate-* professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  college  who  had  served  as 
editor  since  September,  1970.  "In  a 
normal  issue  we  will  publish  maybe 
four  or  five  articles  out  of  some  200 
stories  submitted  for  consideration." 
Keenan  concedes  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  from  his  point  of  view  to 
ignore  manuscripts  submitted  "blindly" 
and  concentrate  on  running  articles 
solicited  from  "known"  writers. 

"In  that  way,  though,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  all  the  unpublished  or  un- 
known writers  who  are  trying  to  break 
into  print,"  he  says.  "There  are  so  few 
markets  for  a  serious  writer  today. 
Where  can  the  average  short  story 
writer  or  poet  go?  To  the  New  York- 
er? 'Little'  magazines  play  an  impor- 
tant role  if  there  is  to  be  any  litera- 
ture at  all." 

Although  relatively  unknown,  the 
"little"  magazines  have  indeed  played 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of 
literature.  Famed  writers  like  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  James  Joyce  first 
made  their  appearances  in  these  pub- 
lications which  have  traditionally 
served  as  vehicles  through  which 
serious  writers  can  reach  an  inter- 
ested audience. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  pinpoint  the 
exact  total  of  "little"  magazines — some 
are  mimeographed  and  appear  sporad- 
ically; others  come  out  once  and 
disappear  forever,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  established  publications  which 
have  been  around  as  long  as  Four 
Quarters  can  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand. 

The  success  of  a  literary  magazine 
is  not  measured  in  numbers  of  copies 
printed  but  in  the  quality  of  its  read- 
ership— the  numbers  of  prestigious 
academic  libraries  on  the  circulation 
list.  Four  Quarters  goes  to  the  best  li- 
braries— the  British  Museum,  the  Li- 


brary of  Congress,  all  of  the  Ivy 
League  Schools,  Stanford,  etc. 

"There's  a  lot  of  writing  talent  at 
La  Salle  College,"  wrote  B.  A.  Berg- 
mann,  book  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  in  a  recent  article.  "And 
Four  Quarters,  the  college's  literary 
quarterly,  is  proof  thereof."  Bergmann 
cited  the  1972  edition  of  Doubleday's 
Prize  Stories:  "The  O'Henry,"  which 
includes  a  short  story,  "Alonym," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1970  issue  of  Four  Quarters.  It 
was  written  by  Joseph  D.  McClatchy, 
Jr.,  an  English  instructor  at  the  col- 
lege. 

To  be  included  in  "Prize  Stories"  is 
no  small  achievement.  Only  18  stories 
were  chosen  from  some  900  entries. 
Four  Quarters  joined  such  select  pub- 
lications as  New  Yorker  (four  win- 
ners), Atlantic  Monthly  (two),  and 
Esquire,  among  others. 

Writers  who  have  appeared  include 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
but  perhaps  none  of  their  contribu- 
tions will  have  the  lasting  scholarly 
impact  of  the  current  issue  of  Four 
Quarters  devoted  entirely  to  the  forty 
year  career  of  famed  poet,  novelist, 
critic,  teacher,  editor  and  essayist, 
Robert  Penn  Warren. 

Not  only  is  its  1 24  pages  over  three 
times  larger  than  any  previous  issue 
of  the  magazine,  but  Keenan  feels  that 
this   issue    will    become    a   collector's 


item  and  a  future  "must"  fbr  anyone 
doing  scholarly  reseaith  on  the  works 
and  life  of  Warren. 

The  idea  for  the  special  issue  actu- 
ally developed  after  Ruth  Fisher,  a 
senior  English  major  in  the  college's 
evening  division,  interviewed  Warren 
at  his  office  at  Yale  University,  for  a 
class  project.  After  Keenan  saw  how 
successful  the  interview  developed, 
permission  was  obtained  from  Warren 
to  publish,  the  material. 

"It  (the  interview  material)  was  so 
good  that  I  had  to  build  an  issue 
around  it,"  recalls  Keenan.  "I  wrote 
to  some  Warren  scholars  and  many 
of  them  not  only  submitted  their  own 
material  but  suggested  other  writers. 
The  issue  grew  so  much  that  it  was 
too  good  to  cut.  And  Warren,  him- 
self, was  very  cooperative  and  helpful. 
He  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  but  re- 
vised much  of  the  interview  to  make 
it  more  extensive  .  .  ." 

Warren  has  since  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  is  currently  recov- 
ering from  major  surgery  at  a  hos- 
pital in  New  Haven. 

Although  none  of  the  "little"  maga- 
zines is  self-sustaining,  Keenan  sees 
a  bright  future  for  the  better  literary 
publications. 

"The  college  deserves  a  lot  of  cred- 
it," he  says.  "Not  only  for  committing 
itself  to  such  a  worthwhile  project  as 
Four  Quarters,  but  for  continuing  it." 


John  Keenan,  editor  of  Four  Quarters,  in  his  office 


La  Salle,  Summer  1972 
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John  S.  Grady  (left),  explains  Independent  study  program  with  students  Anne  Maxwell 
and  Eugene  Gallagher.  Both  are  participating  this  year. 


Independence  for  Outstanding  Students 


A  challenging  independent  study 
program,  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
of  its  type  in  the  area,  has  helped  the 
college  to  attract  the  most  outstanding 
group  of  freshmen  scholarship  students 
in  history. 

"It's  the  type  of  a  program  that  you 
would  normally  find  on  the  graduate 
level,"  explains  John  S.  Grady,  direc- 
tor of  the  college's  Honors  Program 
and  coordinator  of  the  three-year-old 
project.  "Quite  a  bit  of  independent 
study  is  now  being  offered  in  high 
schools,  but  not  to  college  under- 
graduates." 

Designed  for  students  who  are  able 
to  show  that  their  research  cannot  be 
done  suitably  in  a  seminar  or  class- 
room situation,  the  program  enables  a 
student  to  pursue  a  specific  area  of 
interest  for  academic  credit  on  his 
own  time  for  one  or  two  semesters'. 
The  student  works  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  member  with  experience 
in  the  student's  speciality  area  and 
prepares  a  paper  describing  his  re- 
search  and   experience. 

Independent  study  at  La  Salle  was 
first  made  available  in  1969  when 
Bernie  Poiesz,  a  pre-med  major,  re- 
quested some  time  to  conduct  some 
research  on  blood  clots.  Poiesz,  a 
track  star  and  later  a  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship candidate,  wrote  such  a  scholarly 
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paper  that  it  was  later  read  at  an  in- 
ternational conference  in  Switzerland. 

Three  seniors  were  allowed  to  pur- 
sue independent  study  in  September, 
1970.  Last  year  the  number  increased 
to  ten  and.  for  the  first  time,  juniors 
were  allowed  to  participate.  Two  of 
them — both  history  majors — collabo- 
rated on  a  joint  English  class  project 
and  presented  a  play,  "The  Godly 
Triumph  of  King  Henry  VII." 

Grady,  an  assistant  professor  of 
economics  and  a  1972  recipient  of  a 
Lindback  Award  for  "distinguished 
teaching,"  hopes  to  level  the  program 
off  with  about  20  students  who  would 
earn  independent  study  slots  through 
competitive  proposals. 

"Given  the  kind  of  students  we  are 
now  getting,  something  is  definitely 
needed  here  to  nurture  their  independ- 
ence," he  explains. 

If  the  incoming  crop  of  scholarship 
freshmen  is  any  indication,  Grady 
figures  to  have  plenty  of  competition 
for  the  next  four  years.  Of  the  45 
recipients  of  competitive  scholarships 
no  one  was  ranked  below  tenth  in  his 
high  school  class.  Twelve  of  the  com- 
petitive winners  ranked  first  in  their 
class.  Although  most  of  them  are  from 
the  Delaware  Valley  area,  the  top 
freshmen  come  from  as  far  as  Webster 
Grove,  Mo. 


Although  Grady  feels  that  business 
students  seem  to  do  a  more  "practical" 
type  of  project  than  arts  majors  who 
concentrate  more  on  "academic"  re- 
search, the  students  have  selected 
some  extremely  interesting  areas  to 
research.  Recent  topics  include:  com- 
puter systems  (accounting),  algebraic 
topology  (mathematics),  "Henry 
James'  Religion,  Politics,  and  Philos- 
ophy" (Political  science),  "The  Public 
Relations  Professional"  (marketing); 
"Cost  Benefit  Analysis  of  Teaching" 
(psychology),  and  topics  in  such  dis- 
ciplines as  theology,  history  and  Eng- 
lish. One  English  major  has  been 
given  permission  to  write  poetry  for 
her   independent   study  project. 

Grady  reports  that  the  project  has 
been  received  enthusiastically  from  all 
quarters.  "The  cooperation  of  the 
faculty  has  been  excellent,"  he  says. 

"As  to  the  success  of  this  project," 
wrote  one  student  afterward,  "I  feel 
that  it  was  extremely  worthwhile  be- 
cause I  was  exposed  to  what  icolly 
happens  outside  the  classroom.  How- 
ever, I  also  came  to  the  realization 
that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  amount 
of  information  to  be  learned,  informa- 
tion only  attainable  through  experi- 
ence .  .  .  (but)  I  no  longer  fear  the 
day  when  I  will  be  able  to  apply 
that  information." 


Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
La  Salle  president,  with  honorary  de- 
gree recipients  Lee  A.  lacocca,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  Ada 
Louis  Huxtable,  architecture  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times. 


President's  Council 
Adds  Eight  Members 

Eight  new  members — including  five 
alumni — have  been  appointed  to. 
La  Salle's  Council  of  President's  As- 
sociates, it  was  announced  by  Brother 
Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  college. 

The  new  members  are  Thomas  J. 
Conville,  '53,  vice  president,  trust 
department  of  the  Fidelity  Bank;  John 
H.  Kennedy.  "51,  vice  president  and 
controller  of  AIco  Standard  Corpora- 
tion; Gerald  Lawrence,  '61,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Raceway; 
Mrs.  Nan  Duskin  Lincoln,  ladies'  ap- 
parel store  owner. 

Also:  Thomas  J.  Lynch,  '62,  vice 
president,  marketing.  Industrial  Valley 
Bank;  Leo  J.  Perelman,  '33,  presi- 
dent of  American  Paper  Products, 
Inc.;  Randolph  E.  Wise,  social  serv- 
ices consultant.  Archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  Forwood  C.  Wiser, 
president  of  Trans  World  Airlines, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  council  of  President's  Associ- 
ates— composed  of  35  members — was 
formed  three  years  ago  to  work  in  a 
consultative  capacity  with  various 
La  Salle  College  administrators  on 
different  projects. 

Progress  by  "degrees" 
urged  at  Commencement 
by  Ford  Co.  President 

"I'm  glad  La  Salle  does  things 
by  degrees,"  said  Lee  A.  lacocca, 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  at 
the  college's  109th  commencement 
on  May  17  at  Civic  Center-Conven- 
tion Hall. 

■"Possessed  as  we  are  these  days  by 
an  unholy  impatience  to  do  every- 
thing at  once,"  he  continued,  "we  are 
only  beginning  to  realize  that  sur- 
mounting many  of  our  biggest  prob- 
lems, like  climbing  Mount  Everest, 
can  be  done  only  by  degrees. 

La  Salle,  Summer  1972 


"The  challenge  of  cleaning  up  our 
environment;  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment or  making  our  highways  safer; 
the  challenge  of  instilling  character 
in  a  child  or  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments for  high  scholarship;  or  mak- 
ing government  more  responsive  can 
not  be  met  and  solved  quickly  or 
easily.  Frustrating  and  demanding  as 
it  may  seem,  our  common  history 
and  uncommon  personal  experience 
combine  to  tell  us  that  the  only,  way 
to  reach  such  goals  is  by  degrees." 

lacocca,  a  native  of  Chester  who 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree,  addressed  his  remarks  to  some 
10,000  spectators  including  the  largest 
graduating  class  in  La  Salle's  history. 
Some  1,112  seniors — including  302 
evening  division  graduates,  received 
bachelor's  degrees.  Another  37  stu- 
dents received  master  of  arts  degrees 
in  theology. 

lacocca  added  that  many  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  believe  that  almost  any 
goal  can  be  reached  or  any  problem 
made  to  disappear  simply  by  doing 
any  or  all  of  three  things — passing  a 
law,  spending  enough  money,  or  ap- 
plying "that  great  American  magic," 
technology. 

■'Technical  progress  has  brought 
America  great  benefits,"  he  added. 
■■But  it  has  also  brought  her  problems. 
Thus,  often  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
incongruous  position  of  extending 
our  technological  progress  while 
simultaneously  trying  to  limit  its  un- 
desirable side  effects. 

'■We  are  concerned  —  and  with 
good  reason  —  by  the  need  to  recon- 
cile undeniable  gaps  between  the 
great  problems  and  the  even  greater 
promises  of  our  society;  between  the 
way  we  want  things  to  be  and  our 
immediate  inability  to  make  them  so. 

"We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
despondency,  or  the  self-indulgence 
of  melancholy.  Instead  I  want  to 
suggest  that  we  can  apply  ourselves 
to  Q.ur  problems  and  frustrations  with 


good  heart  and  in  fact,  with  opti- 
mism. What  I  think  we  need  to  do  is 
temper  our  dissatisfaction  and  im- 
patience with  insight,  which  for  me 
includes  discernment,  understanding, 
and  empathy." 

Ada  Louise  Huxtable.  architecture 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctor  of  fine 
arts  degree.  An  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  was  presented  in  absentia 
to  Mircea  Eliade,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  the  Divinity  School,  University  of 
Chicago,  who  was  ill  and  unable  to 
attend  the  commencement. 

Robert  V.  Trainer,  secretary  and 
director  of  Roller  Bearing  Corpora- 
tion of  America  and  a  member  of  the 
college's  Board  of  Trustees,  spon- 
sored lacocca  for  his  degree.  Brother 
William  Martin,  F.S.C.,  S.T.D.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  theology  at 
La  Salle,  sponsored  Dr.  Mircea,  and 
William  B.  Walker,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  The  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Co., 
and  a  member  of  La  Salle's  Board  of 
Trustees,    sponsored    Mrs.    Huxtable. 

Brother  Bartiey  named 
director  of  admissions 

Brother  Andrew  Bartiey,  F.S.C., 
has  been  appointed  director  of  ad- 
missions at  the  College,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Brother  Daniel  Burke, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  president. 

Brother  Bartiey  succeeds  Brother 
F.  Christopher,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who  is 
retiring  from  the  position  after  21 
years.  Brother  Christopher  will  remain 
on  the  staff,  however,  as  coordinator 
of  transfer  admissions. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia  and  a 
1946  graduate  of  West  Catholic  High 
School,  Brother  Bartiey  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Brothers  for 
25  years.  He  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  English  from  the  Catholic 
University  and  his  master's  degree  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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AROUND  CAMPUS — continued 


Rabbi  Bernard  Frank,  a  member  of 
the  campus  ministry  team,  conducts 
tour  of  Temple  Beth  Torah  for  mem- 
bers of  his  "Development  of  Jewish 
Religious  Thought"  class  during 
spring  semester. 


Before  joining  La  Salle's  admis- 
sions stafT  as  assistant  director  in 
June,  1969,  Brother  Bartley  had 
served  as  the  first  principal  of  Trinity 
High  School,  Shiremanstown,  Pa. 
(outside  Harrisburg),  since  1962. 
Previously,  he  taught  at  Philadel- 
phia's West  Catholic  High  School  and 
Baltimore's  Calvert  Hall. 

Brother  Bartley  is  a  member  of  the 
National  and  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tions of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
the  National  Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation and  National  Association 
of  College   Admissions  Counselors. 

Athletic  teams  finish 
with  55-70-2  record 

The  best  soccer  team  in  the  col- 
lege's history  and  a  host  of  outstand- 
ing individual  performances  high- 
lighted La  Salle's  1971-72  season  as 
the  Explorers'  ten  varsity  squads 
registered  a  55-70-2  (.433)  overall 
slate. 

Guided  by  Bill  Wilkinson's  dynamic 
coaching,  the  La  Salle  hooters  posted 
their  top  record  ever  (10-3-2,  .769), 
winning  more  games  and  scoring  more 
goals  (37)  than  any  other  Explorer 
soccer  club. 

On  the  basketball  front,  Paul  West- 
head  saw  his  inexperienced  and  under 
sized  seniorless  varsity  slump  to  a 
6-19  overall  mark.  The  La  Salle  five 
actually  dropped  ten  decisions  where 
they  held  second  half  leads,  but  ef- 
fort and  desire  go  only  so  far  against 
superior  talent  and  physique. 

Elsewhere  on  the  Explorer  athletic 
scene,  Jack  Lumsden's  1971-72  swim- 
mers with  only  three  seniors  on  the 
22  man  varsity  surprised  with  seven 
victories  in  12  dual  meets  and  a 
strong  third  place  finish  in  the  MAC 
Championships. 

In  this  rare  instance,  however,  the 
team  exploits  must  take  a  backseat  to 
those  of  an  individual.  Junior  Geoff 
Meyer,  who  was  a  triple  winner  at 
the  1971  MAC'S,  found  himself 
backed    against   the   wall   in    his   first 


title  defense  of  1972  as  Bucknell's 
Bob  Schwanhausser  took  the  200  yard 
IM  crown  in  2:01 .9. 

Not  to  be  denied  at  this  point,  the 
emotional  Meyer  "psyched  himself 
by  shaving  off  all  of  his  hair.  La  Salle's 
most  valuable  merman  then  went  on 
to  capture  the  400  yard  IM  in  4:30.6 
and  later  defeated  Schwanhausser 
enroute  to  a  new  college  and  MAC 
standard  of  2:00.6  in  the  200  yard 
backstroke. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  Meyer's  55.1 
in  the  100  yd.  backstroke  sparked  a 
73-41  rout  of  Temple  and  established 
another  new  Explorer  standard. 

In  other  record  smashing  perform- 
ances, freshman  Joe  Gallagher  re- 
wrote the  school  1650  yard  freestyle 
time  to  17:49.4  and  sophomore  John 
McShane  established  a  college  1000 
yard  freestyle  mark  of  10:42.5. 

Gene  McDonnell's  1971-72  senior- 
dominated  baseballers  finished  their 
season  with  a  9-8  overall  slate  and  a 
third  place  MAC  finish  (5-5).  Com- 
pleting their  careers  for  the  Explorers 
were  shortstop  Jim  White,  team  leader 
in  batting  average  (.361),  hits  (22), 
runs  scored  (15),  doubles  (6),  rbi's 
(11),  total  bases  (33)  and  stolen 
bases  (9),  and  two  other  fine  hitters, 
first  baseman  George  Warrack  (.360) 
and  catcher  Joe  Discavage  (.300). 

The  La  Salle  pitching  staff  will  be 
in  somewhat  better  condition  next 
year  with  junior  righthander  Joe 
Casale  (4-1,  ERA-2.33)  and  junior 
southpaw  Dennis  Sutsko  (3-2)  back 
as  a  solid  one-two  punch. 

Coach  Ira  Davis'  1971  Explorer 
harriers,  relying  heavily  on  the  ef- 
forts of  eight  freshmen  on  the  15  man 
squad,  could  defeat  only  two  of  ten 
opponents  (2-8)  and  finished  eighth 
among  twelve  competitors  for  the 
MAC  championship. 

Junior  Pat  McKenna  was  the  top 
La  Salle  runner  in  all  races,  including 
a  satisfying  23-36  conquest  of  arch- 
rival St.  Joseph's,  and  freshman  Rich 
Jacovini  and  Joe  Wilson  showed  good 
potential  for  the  future. 

Davis'     Explorer     tracksters     com- 


piled a  4-3  dual  meet  mark,  and  fin- 
ished fifth  among  twelve  teams  in  a 
tightly-contested  MAC  championship 
battle. 

Individual  MAC  titles  were  an- 
nexed by  senior  co-captain  Walt 
Hawkins  in  the  880  yard  run  (1:51 .6) 
and  sophomore  Jim  O'Neill  in  the 
pole  vault  (14'6"),  while  senior  co- 
captain  Frank  Sutter  notched  a  tough 
second  in  the  shot  with  a  toss  of 
5 1 '6". 

Other  fine  MAC  efforts  came  from 
jimiors  George  Jacabcin  (3rd  in  the 
shot),  Fred  Guerrero  (3rd  in  the 
triple  jump),  Joe  Murray  (4th  in  the 
long  jump  and  5th  in  the  triple  jump), 
Zeb  Thomas  (5th  in  the  440  IH)  and 
freshmen  Bob  Payne  (4th  in  the 
880)  and  Rich  Jacovini  (5th  in  the 
mile). 

Murray  put  on  the  top  individual 
performance  during  the  dual  meet 
season  winning  four  events  in 
La  Salle's  97-48  rout  of  St.  Joseph's. 
In  relay  competition,  the  Explorer 
two-mile  relay  team  (Gordon  Faunt- 
leroy,  Tony  Wojiechowski,  Bob  Payne 
and  Walt  Hawkins)  set  a  new  college 
record  of  7:36.8  at  the  Penn  Relays. 

The  La  Salle  crew,  reorganized  by 
Coach  George  Hines  from  previous 
frosh,  junior  varsity  and  varsity  boats 
into  junior  varsity,  lightweight  and 
heavyweight  shells,  demonstrated  a 
marked  improvement. 

The  lightweight  varsity  boat,  stroked 
by  senior  lieutenant  Bob  Tucker  and 
with  senior  captain  Pete  Welsh  aboard, 
achieved  a  7-3  overall  record,  win- 
ning the  Bergen  Cup  race,  but  being 
eliminated  in  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Dad  Vail  regatta. 

The  heavyweight  varsity  shell,  a 
young  boat  with  only  three  seniors 
including  lieutenant  Jim  Hart  aboard 
and  stroked  by  junior  Jack  Ediing, 
registered  a  4-2  overall  mark,  and 
was  fifth  in  the  Kerr  Cup  race,  third 
in  the  Bergen  Cup  battle,  and  elimi- 
nated in  the  opening  Dad  Vail  Re- 
gatta heats. 

Coach  Jack  Connor's  Explorer 
golfers,    another    seniorless    La    Salle 
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varsity,  wound  up  with  a  4-1  I  record, 
and  eighth  place  MAC  showing  among 
12  competing  squads.  Top  MAC 
showings  by  the  linksmen  came  from 
freshmen  Chris  Zenner  (83-79,  162) 
and  John  Connors  (80-83,  163), 
while  junior  captain  Steve  Glumac, 
junior  Tom  Fuhs  and  freshman  Joe 
Ellis  played  well  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 

On  the  tennis  courts.  Jack  Car- 
ney's netmen  won  two  of  ten  matches 
and  finished  sixth  in  MAC  competi- 
tion (last).  The  Explorers  will  return 
eight  of  ten  players  next  year,  but  will 
miss  the  services  of  graduated  senior 
co-captains  Pat  Farrell  and  Mike 
Canavan. 


Shortstop  Jim  White  became  La  Salle's  first 
baseball  Academic  All  American  and  also  led 
the  team  in  no  less  than  seven  offensive  cate- 
gories. 


Pennsylvania  Co.,  Fischer  and  Por- 
ter, EMC,  Eranklin   Mint. 

Also:  General  Motors,  Gimbels, 
Honeywell,  IBM,  INA,  Litton  Indus- 
tries, Louis  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Schlor- 
er's,  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis, 
Penn  Central,  Pennwalt,  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co., 
Philco-Eord,  Pomeroy's,  Raymond 
Rosen. 

Also:  RCA,  Rohm  &  Haas,  Safe- 
guard Industries,  Scott  Paper,  Shear- 
son,  Hammill  &  Co.,  SKF,  Inc., 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Labs,  South- 
east National  Bank,  Standard  Pressed 
Steel,  Tasty  Baking  Co.,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Van-Cor,  Inc., 
and   Whitman's  Chocolates. 


Brother  Andrew  Bartley,  F.S.C.  has 
been  appointed  the  college's  direc- 
tor of  admissions. 


Students  "live"  with 
business  executives 

SOLID,  '72,  a  program  in  which 
La  Salle  students  "live"  with  a  local 
executive  for  an  entire  typical  busi- 
ness day,  was  sponsored  again  this 
spring  by  the  college's  management 
department  under  the  direction  of 
Bernard  B.   Goldner,  Ph.D. 

Close  to  50  companies  and  over 
100  students  participated.  SOLID 
("Students  of  La  Salle  Industry  Day") 
was  originally  limited  to  about  40 
juniors  and  seniors.  But  the  response 
was  so  overwhelming  that  it  was 
opened  to  the  entire  student  body 
two  years  ago. 

"Our  main  objective  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  professional  relationships 
between  the  students  of  the  college 
and  the  local  business  community," 
says  Dr.  Goldner.  "We  also  hope  to 
expose  the  student  to  management 
positions  in  his  field  of  interest." 

Companies  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram during  the  spring  semester  were 
Alan  Wood  Steel,  AMSTAR,  ARCO, 
Automatic  Timing  &  Control,  Bell 
Telephone,  Burroughs,  Campbell 
Soup,  Clarkies,  Continental  Can,  Dept. 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
DuPont,  Eaton,  Yale  and  Towne,  First 


Ugo  Donini,  retiring  professor  of  history  at  the  college,  enjoys  happy  thought  with  his 
wife,    Elizabeth,  during  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  his  honor  on  April  29. 


La  Salle,  Summer  1972 
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Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Burns,  '54,  de- 
livered the  major  address  at  commis- 
sioning ceremonies  for  27  La  Salle 
ROTC  graduates,  May  15,  in  the  Col- 
lege Union. 


'20 

DECEASED:  John  (Whitey)  Diskin. 


'40 


Nicholas  F.  Pensicro 


Nicholas  F.  Peosiero  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Government  Marketing  Serv- 
ices for  RCA  Government  and  Commer- 
cial Systems,  Moorestown.  N.J. 

'42 

Joseph  Mohr  has  become  the  first  athletic 
director  from  Atlantic  County  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Ath- 
letic Directors  Association.  John  T.  Tobin, 
Jr.  has  b6en  appointed  as  the  coordinator 
for  all  the  I.E. A. A.  Federal  Grants,  be- 
tween the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  Court  and  36  Project  Directors. 

'48 

Charles  J.  Conway  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  manufacturing  for  Na- 
tional Foam  System  Inc.  Frank  Foti  has 
received  his  doctoral  equivalency  in  edu- 
cational psychology  and  special  education 
at  Temple  University.  John  C.  McLoone, 
M.D.,  was  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Family  Practice  and  re-elected 
to  the  Board  qf  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society's  Phila.  Division. 


'49 


John  C.  Rosania 


John  C.  Rosania,  special  agent  with  Pru- 
dential Insurance  company's  Quaker  City 
agency,  exceeded  the  million  dollar  sales 
mark  in  1971.  DECEASED:  Nicholas  R. 
Saccbetti. 


'50 

William  G.  Snyder  is  inter-governmental 
coordinator  for  the  City  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  DECEASED:  John  Herr. 

'51 

Robert  C.  Crosson  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  at  North  Amer- 
ican Refractories  Co.,  Ohio.  Albert  L. 
Pearson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  has  opened  his  office 
for  the  practice  of  general  medicine. 


'52 


Richard  C  Bourne 


Richard  C  Bourne  was  elected  assistant 
vice  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
at  Life  Insurance  Co  of  North  America. 
John  J.  Dugan  is  vice-president  finance 
with  General  Electric  in  Singapore. 
Thomas  F.  Quigley  has  joined  the  Ralph 
M.  Solomon  Agency  as  a  life  underwriter. 

'53 

Robert  J.  Garrity,  Ph.D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president  of  academic  affairs 
at  St.  Joseph's  College.  Edward  J.  Gib- 
bons, Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the  history  de- 
partment at  Siena  College,  has  been 
promoted  to  full  professor.  John  B.  Roedig 
has  been  appointed  to  the  presidency  of 
Bulterworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Beth- 
ayres.  Pa. 

'54 

Ray  Agent  has  organized  Personnel  Serv- 
ices Agency,  Delaware's  newest  business 
service  enterprise.  Army  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel William  F.  Burns  received  his  second 
award  of  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College.  Harry  B. 
Gemmell  has  been  appointed  regional 
commissioner  of  customs  in  Maryland. 
Brother  Charles  E.  Gresh,  F.S.C..  dean  of 
students  at  La  Salle  since  1966,  has  been 
named  the   24th  president  of  St.  John's 
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College,  a  Washington,  D.C.  preparatory 
school.  Louis  J.  LeHane  has  joined  Allls- 
Chalmers  as  director  of  personnel. 


Charles  E.  Gresh  Louis  J.  LeHane 

'55 


Bernard   M. 
McManus 


1 


Cdr.  Robert  T.  Chancier  is  serving  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  Auditor  General 
of  the  Navy  in  Washington.  D.C.  Cdr. 
Vincent  E.  Cooke  assumed  command  of 
the  USS  Moimt  Katmai.  an  ammunition 
supply  ship.  Bernard  M.  McManus  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  planning 
and  finance,  consumer  products,  for  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories.  John  F. 
Oros  has  been  appointed  procurement 
planning  and  analysis  manager  for  Ford 
Tractor  Operations,  Troy,  Michigan. 
Waller  T.  Peters,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Treasury  De- 
partment's Division  of  Buildings  and  Con- 
struction. Henry  T.  Wilkens,  assistant 
professor  of  business  at  Shippensburg 
State  College  had  an  article  published  in 
"PR  Reporter",  a  journal  that  specializes 
in  public  relations  methods  and  proce- 
dures. 

'56 

Alexander  J.  Butrym  has  received  a  doc- 
torate degree  at  Rutgers  University. 
Anthony  DiPrimio  was  named  a  1972 
Loman  Research  Fellow  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Harry  J.  Loman  Foun- 
dation. John  P.  Farrell  coached  John 
Bartram  High  School's  basketball  team 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  League  Cham- 


pionship  in   1971-72.  James  J.   Pennestri 

was  named  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Office  on  Aging.  James  A.  Wilson, 
M.D..  has  been  appointed  to  the  medical 
staff  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Stratford,  N.J. 


'57 


Walter   C.    Lance 


John  C.  Gyza 


Rev.  David  Becbe  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  religious  education  for  the  Cam- 
den. N.J.  diocese.  Army  Maj.  Richard 
H.  Braue,  Jr.  has  completed  the  army 
installation  management  course  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center. 
Ft.  Lee,  Va.  John  C.  Gyza  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  at  the  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank.  Rev.  William  J. 
Hultberg,  O.S.F.S.,  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Niagara  Univer- 
sity. Walter  C.  Lance  has  been  named 
controller  for  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
John  Charles  McDevitt  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  liberal  studies  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Conn.  Joseph  T.  San- 
quilli,  chairman  of  the  social  studies 
department  at  Bishop  McDevitt  H.S., 
Wyncole,  Pa.  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  for  Social 
Studies. 

'58 

Lawrence  J.  Colhocker,  F.S.C.,  former 
principal  of  Bishop  Walsh  H.S..  Cumber- 
land, Md..  will  attend  the  graduate  school 
at  Drexel  University  to  study  educational 
media.  A.  John  Steele  has  been  promoted 
to  eastern  regional  manager  for  Miller- 
Morton  Co. 


'59 

Raymond    F.    Kuhl    has    been    appointed 
assistant   managing   director   of   adminis- 


trative services  for  the  America  Society 
of  Chartered  Life  Underwriters.  Mark 
Lowery,  F.S.C.,  who  has  been  assistant 
principal  at  West  Catholic  Boys'  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  has  been  named 
new  principal  at  Bishop  Walsh  High 
School.  Joseph  J.  McElhenny  participated 
as  co-chairman  of  a  regional  conference 
of  "The  Teaching  of  African  History" 
held  at  Holy  Family  College.  Felix  M. 
Pilla  was  named  administrator  of  Mon- 
mouth Medical  Center  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Health  Commissioner.  John  H. 
Veen,  director  of  the  La  Salle  College 
Union,  served  as  a  program  session  pan- 
elist at  the  1972  Conference  of  the  As- 
sociation of  College  Unions-International. 
BIRTH:  to  Judge  Jerome  A.  Zaieski  and 
his  wife.  Eileen,  their  third  daughter.  Vale- 
rie. 


'60 


James    Bottone 


James  Bottone  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  corporate  product  and  ac- 
quisition planning  at  USV  Pharmaceutical 
Corp.,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y.  John  F.  Funchion 
has  been  appointed  general  sales  man- 
ager by  the  Arrow  Safety  Device  Co. 
Joseph  W.  Heyer  coached  North  Penn 
High  School's  basketball  team  to  the 
Bux-Mont  League  basketball  champion- 
ship and  a  berth  in  the  PIAA  Tourney 
in  1971-72.  Francis  B.  McCullough,  Jr. 
is  the  first  Democrat  ever  elected  to  the 
Haverford  Township  School  Board. 
Augustus  J.  Sassa  won  the  best  support- 
ing actor  award  in  the  "One  Act  Play" 
Festival  in  Washington.  D.C.  He  is  a 
member  of  the   Prince   William   Players. 

'61 

Joseph  P.  Egan  is  owner-manager  of 
Pratt  Placement  Service  in  Phila.  Gerald 
Lawrence,  former  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  Continental  and  Eagle  Downs 
Racing  Associations,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Race- 
way. William  C.  Liss  has  been  appointed 
program  director  of  the  architectural  en- 
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Recipients  of  1971-72  awards  from  tfie 
Alumni  Basketball  Club  were  Jim  Haggarty 
(right),  most  dedicated  squad  member;  Rev. 
Raymond  Halligan,  O.P.,  (second  from  right), 
"man  of  the  year";  and  Jim  Crawford  (sec- 
ond from  left).  "Most  Valuable  Player,"  re- 
ceiving his  trophy  from  Jim  Kenyon,  '63, 
club  president. 


James  J.  McDonnell 


gineering  firm  of  Francis  G.  Vitetta.  VIA, 
Westville,  N.J.  Donald  F.  Markol,  office 
manager  of  the  Triangle  Pacific  Corp., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ne- 
shaminy  School  Board.  Previously  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Bucks  County 
Technical  School  Board  of  Directors. 
James  J.  McDonnell  has  been  appointed 
general  auditor  of  the  S  &  H  Green. 
Stamp  Division  of  the  Sperry  and  Hutch- 
inson Co.  William  J.  Neville  has  been 
named  manager  of  industrial  engineering 
at  Certain-teed  Products  Corp.  John  V. 
Shellock  has  been  appointed  sales  asso- 
ciate with  Pat  Murphy  Real  Estate. 
MARRIAGE:  James  Thomas  McLaugh- 
lin to  Anne  Marie  Furey. 


'62 


John  Paul  Christel  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. Robert  J.  Dawson  is  education 
product  sales  representative  for  the  3M 
Company  in  Delaware  and  Chester  Coun- 
ties, Pa. 

'63 

John  P.  Breickner  Hi  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administration 
at  Rider  College.  Dennis  Michael  McHale 
has  received  a  master's  degree  in  English 
at  the  University  of  Delaware.  John  M. 
Pycik  has  joined  Citizens  Bancorp  of 
Vineland.  N.J.  as  controller.  MAR- 
RIAGE; Gordon  M.  Gray  to  Michelle  C. 
Fortsch 


'64 


John  F.  McKeogh 


Domenic  F.  Basile   has  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  administration  at 


Rutgers   University.   Francis   P.   Brennan 

has  been  named  Employee  Relations 
Manager  for  the  Utilities  Division  of 
UGI  Corp.  headquarters  in  Reading,  Pa. 
John  F.  McKeogh  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  bank  public  relations  for  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Co.  Victor  A.  Mignogna  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  education  at  Rutgers 
University.  Edward  F.  Sutter,  Jr.  has 
been  promoted  to  night  superintendent  at 
the  Philadelphia  plant  of  Oscar  Mayer  & 
Co.  Walter  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  who  is  a 
faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Mid-South  Educational  Research 
Association.  Richard  F.  Zaleski,  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  business  at  Camden 
County  College,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Washington  Township,  New  Jersey  Board 
of  Education.  MARRIAGE;  Frederick  J. 
Engelhardt  to  Marriann  L.  Lynch. 


'65 


John   J.   Seydow 


Joseph  O'Donnell        Charles  A.  Pizagno 

Thomas  Michael  Hickey  has  received  a 
doctorate  degree  in  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Paul  S.  Nentwig  has 
been  appointed  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Fidelity  Bank.  Joseph  O'Donnell  has  been 
named  assistant  athletic  director  at  La 
Salle.  He  will  coordinate  activities  in 
Hayman  Hall,  the  college's  new  athletic 
facilities  building.  Charles  A.  Pizagno  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  at  Drexel  University.  Dr. 
John  J.  Seydow,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  La  Salle,  has  been  named  one 
of  the  college's  two  recipients  of  the 
Christian  R.  and  Mary  F.  Lindback 
award    for    "Distinguished   teaching"    for 


1971-72.  John  J.  Thomas  has  received  a 
master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  MARRIAGES;  Lawrence  Joseph 
Kelly  to  Sondra  Joanne  La  Penna;  John 
P.  King  to  Helen  M.  Riley;  E.  F.  Joseph 
Siebold,  D.O.  to  Elaine  Marie  Beldyk. 

'66 

Army  Capt.  Warren  A.  Chunn  has  re- 
ceived the  Air  Medal  near  Plantation, 
Vietnam.  Ralph  F.  Desiderio  has  been 
elected  as  assistant  vice  president  of  Con- 
tinental Bank.  Richard  J.  Murphy  has 
received  an  M.D.  degree  from  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  and  Hospital;  he 
will  be  a  surgical  intern  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Conn.  Robert  W.  Nowak  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Scranton.  Gary 
McNulty  won  the  National  Biathlon  in 
the  record  time  of  29;34.  Each  entrant 
had  to  run  three  miles — 26  laps  around 
the  indoor  track  at  the  Central  Philadel- 
phia YWCA  and  then  run  downstairs  and 
swim  a  half-mile,  44  laps  in  the  26  yard 
pool.  He  is  athletic  director  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  University.  R.  Bruce  Wayne 
has  been  named  marketing  director  of 
Environmental  Tectonics  Corp.,  South- 
ampton, Pa.  Air  Force  Capt.  Stanley  S. 
Zelenski  has  graduated  from  the  Air 
University's  Squadron  Officer  School  at 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  MARRIAGE;  James 
J.   Kilpatrick   to   Peggy   Jean    Finacchio. 


'67 


Harold    L.    Casale 


Edward  J.  Burke  coached  St.  Thomas 
More  High  School's  basketball  team  to 
both  the  Catholic  League  and  Philadel- 
phia city  championships  in  1971-72. 
Harold  L.  Casale  has  been  appointed 
vice  president,  administration  of  AEL- 
EMTECH  Corp.,  Montgomeryville,  Pa. 
Robert  F.  Fennel  has  organized  his  own 
commercial  printing  firm,  Fencor  Enter- 
prises, in  Jenkintown,  Pa.  Bruce  F. 
Groeber  has  received  a  master's  degree 
at  Rutgers  University.  Thomas  H.  Hontz 
received  a  master's  degree  in  engineer- 
ing at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Robert  J.  Marbach,  Ph.D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed   assistant    professor    of    political 
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science  at  St.  Joseph's  College.  John  A. 
Michnowicz  has  received  a  doctorate 
degree  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Gerald  F.  Morifz  has  been 
elected  assistant  treasurer  at  Fidelity 
Bank.  Davis  A.  Suskind  has  received  his 
M.D.  from  the  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Michael 
J.  Ushka  has  been  named  a  division 
manager  of  GTE  Data  Services  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.  James  J.  Vitale  has 
been  appointed  management  engineer  for 
the  Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center  of 
Phila.  MARRIAGES:  John  Ambrose  to 
Donna  Miller:  Philip  R.  Fiskett  to  Ann 
Mary  Rycerz:  James  B.  Lanes,  M.D.  to 
Karen  L.   Bowers. 


'68 


James    M.    Ward 


James  A  Flaherty  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Donald  E.  Johnson 
has  received  a  law  degree  from  Villanova 
University.  U.S.  Air  Force  Capt.  Michael 
Moran  has  been  selected  to  participate 
in  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  (SAC) 
Combat  Competition  at  McCoy  AFB, 
Fla.  William  Reinking  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  Education  at  St. 
Joseph's  College.  He  will  attend  Villa- 
nova  University  working  toward  a  Princi- 
pal's Certificate.  William  Ring  has  been 
named  the  Philadelphia  area  sales  repre- 
sentative for  Ginn  and  Company.  Michael 
Rudnick  has  received  his  M.D.  from  The 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  &  Hospital. 
He  also  was  awarded  the  Alan  Edelson 
Memorial  Prize  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  college  and  the  Class.  He  will  be 
a  medical  intern  at  Hahnemann.  Hardy 
L.  Sorkin  has  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege. Air  Force  First  Lieutenant  Kenneth 
N.  Szczepanski.  a  maintenance  control 
officer,  has  been  assigned  to  a  unit  of  the 
Aerospace  Defense  Command.  Air  Force 
Capt.  James  M.  Ward  is  stationed  at 
Hahn  Air  Force  Base.  Germany.  MAR- 
RIAGES: Joseph  E.  Connery  to  Theresa 
R.  Gambone:  Robert  Liwacz  to  Elaine 
Pecht.  BIRTH  to  James  M.  Ward  and  his 
wife,  Malanna,  a  son,  J.  Fitzgerald. 


PROFILE 


A  Commuter  System  Comes  Back 


When  Joseph  T.  Mack,  '46,  gradu- 
ated with  an  accounting  degree,  he 
had  no  intention  of  getting  into 
the  transportation  business.  Today, 
however,  he  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  problems  of  transporting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  commuters  in 
four  of  the  Philadelphia  area's  busi- 
est counties. 

Since  January,  1970,  Mack  has 
been  chief  of  the  Red  Arrow  Di- 
vision of  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Transportation  Authority. 
Recently  he  was  given  the  added 
responsibilities  of  SEPTA'S  assist- 
ant general  manager  for  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  added  prob- 
lems of  an  urban  transportation 
system. 

"Sure  there  are  some  differen- 
ces," he  explained  while  sitting  in 
his  20th  floor  center  city  office  re- 
cently. "Naturally  you  have  greater 
masses  of  people  to  move  and  all 
the  urban  social  problems  in  the 
city.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  don't 
have  vandalism  in  the  suburbs, 
there  just  isn't  as  much." 

Red  Arrow  transports  70,000  rid- 
ers daily,  about  one  tenth  the  Phila- 
delphia commuting  total.  "More 
people  (in  the  suburbs)  can  choose 
alternate  means  of  transportation," 
Mack  added.  "So  we  have  to  sell 
the  system  maybe  a  little  better  out 
there." 

Mack,  who  concedes  that  the 
system    was    "terribly    run    down" 


when  SEPTA  took  over  the  opera- 
tion early  in  1970,  says  that  the 
authority  is  beginning  to  turn  things 
around.  Almost  a  third  of  Red  Ar- 
row's 193  busses  have  been  renew- 
ed; subway  stations  are  being  re- 
built; double  tracking  is  replacing 
obsolete  single  track  systems,  etc. 

"Our  biggest  problem  is  a  per- 
manent source  of  financing,"  he 
says.  "We  have  no  taxing  power 
and  we  don't  know  until  the  (State) 
Legislature  passes  the  budget  how 
thoroughly  we  are  going  to  operate 
and  make  improvements  next  year." 

The  Authority  which  recently 
added  a  planning  and  development 
division — managed  $100  million  in 
capital  grants  last  year  to  help 
ease  the  pressure  of  a  $  billion  dol- 
lars capital  improvement  program 
which  should  take  about  six  years. 
"This  is  just  to  get  the  system  back 
in  shape."  explains  Mack.  "No  great 
technology  or  anything  like  that." 

Mack,  who  says  that  he  got  into 
the  transportation  field  "purely 
by  accident"  after  a  short  stint  with 
a  CPA  firm,  started  with  Red  Arrow 
as  an  auditor  in  1946.  He  later 
served  as  assistant  treasurer  and 
treasurer  before  becoming  vice 
president  and  comptroller  in  1963. 

Active  in  various  annual  fund 
drives  conducted  by  the  college. 
Mack  lives  in  Havertown  with  his 
wife,  Sally,  and  three  children: 
Marianne,  Jean,  and  Joseph  T.,  Jr. 
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Reunions  frequently  have  their  emotional 
scenarios  but  seldom  do  they  electrify  a 
crowded  ballroom  with  the  warmth  generated 
by  this  Mother's  Day  kiss  planted  by  the 
mother  of  former  track  great  Joe  Walker,  '54 
(bottom  right)  after  the  former  track  star  was 
inducted  into  the  college's  Hall  of  Athletes  on 
May  13.  Also  inducted  by  Alumni  Association 
president  Robert  J.  Schaefer,  '54,  was  Ken 
Loeffler  (right)  coach  of  the  NIT  and  NCAA 
basketball  champions.  Current  basketball 
coach  Paul  Westhead  gets  together  (below) 
with  Jack  Farrell,  '56  (left)  and  Ed  Burke,  '67, 
opposing  coaches  in  the  1971-72  Philadelphia 
city  championship  basketball  game.  Else- 
where, people  just  got  together  as  the  classes 
of  '37,  '42,  '47,  '52,  '57,  '62,  and  '67  held 
campus  reunions  during  the  spring. 
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'69 

John  Becker  has  received  n  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  pickinson  Law  School.  Wil- 
lieni  D.  Bradshan  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Niagara  Uni- 
versity. 2nd  Lt.  James  J.  Daniel  has 
graduated  from  the  Officers  Candidate 
School  of  the  United  States  Marines.  He 
is  stationed  at  Pensacola.  Florida.  Henry 
B.  Eastland  has  received  a  Juris  Doctor 
degree  at  Cornell  Law  School.  Vincent 
R.  kranz  has  received  a  master's  degree 
at  Rutgers  University.  Bernard  G.  Krimm 
has  received  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Disserta- 
tion Fellowship  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Air  Force  Sgt.  Robert  L.  Ross 
has  been  named  Outstanding  Airman  in 
his  unit  at  Naha  AFB.  Okinawa.  Martin 
E.  Washofsky  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  Scranton.  and  has  been 
elected  to  Delta  Mu  Delta.  John  M.  Del- 
vin,  Frank  J.  Ferro,  Thomas  R.  Hecker, 
Michael  C.  Hickey,  Jr..  Robert  J  Kerns, 
J.  Kevin  King,  Robert  A.  Lechowicz, 
Sebastian  M.  Rainone,  Francis  J.  Sulli- 
van and  Donald  E.  VVydrazynski  have  re- 
ceived the  Juris  Doctor  degree  from 
Villanova  University  School  of  Law  at 
Commencement  exercises  on  May  16. 
MARRIAGES:  Frederick  John  Hirse- 
korn  to  Helen  Patricia  Hitschler;  1st  Lt. 
Charles  J.  Howard  Jr.,  to  Carolyn  E. 
Bartley;  Daniel  J.  Maguire,  Jr.  to  Jill 
Marie  Byrne. 

70 

Marine  1st.  Lt.  Frank  J.  Bittner,  III  has 

completed  specialized  training  in  elec- 
tronics communications  at  the  Communi- 
cation Officers'  School.  Marine  Corps 
Development  and  Education  Command, 
Quantico.  Va.  Patrick  J.  McCullough 
has  graduated  from  -the  Infantry  Officer 
Candidate  School.  Ft.  Benning.  Ga. 
Ronald  F.  O'DriscolI,  Jr.  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  Education  at  Niagara 
University.    Thomas    Ratchford    has    re- 


ceived a  master's  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Army  2nd  Lt.  Michael  J.  'VVilkin  has  com- 
pleted a  nine-week  air  defense  artillery 
officer  basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School.  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  MAR- 
RIAGES: Daniel  A.  Chila  to  Lucille 
Rose  Slattery:  James  A.  D'Emilio  to 
Barbara  S.  Paulsen:  Nicholas  A.  Di 
Franco  to  Anna  M.  Faris;  Walter  F.  Kar- 
wacki  to  Joanne  Elizabeth  Meyers;  Peter 
Mannherz  to  Carol  Anne  Hauber;  Rene 
Claude  Payot  to  Janet  Anne  Rinck. 
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Veronica  A.  Neary     William  K.  Mallon 
Thomas   Keating         Lawrence  J.  Gregan 


Army  2nd  Lt.  Stephen  M.  Donnelly  has 

completed  a  nine-week  air  defense  artil- 
lery officer  basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  School.  Ft.  Bliss.  Texas. 
Thomas  C.  Gallagher  is  an  administra- 
tive technician  in  the  Philadelphia 
Mayor's  Office.   Army   Pvt.   Lawrence  J. 


Gregan  has  completed  his  eight  weeks 
of  basic  training  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.  Army  Pvt.  Leonard  M.  Horvath  has 
completed  his  eight  weeks  of  basic  train- 
ing at  the  U.S.  Army  Training  Center, 
Armor,  Ft.  Knox.  Ky.  Thomas  Keating 
has  been  commissioned  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  upon  gradua- 
tion from  Officer  Training  School  at 
Lackland  AFB.  "^pxas.  Army  2nd  Lt. 
Joseph  F.  Kruszewski  has  completed  a 
12-week  field  artillery  officer  basic  course 
at  the  Army  Field  Artillery  School.  Ft. 
Sill.  Oklahoma.  2nd  Lt.  James  J.  Larkin 
has  completed  environmental  indoctrina- 
tion training  at  Pensacola  Naval  Air 
Station.  Florida.  Francis  E.  McCall  has 
been  hired  to  teach  junior  high  mathe- 
matics at  the  Sharon  Hill  public  school. 
Airman  William  K.  Mallon  has  graduated 
from  the  technical  training  course  for 
U.S.  Air  Force  inventory  management 
specialists.  Veronica  A.  Neary  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  to  study 
modern  German  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tuebingen.  She  is  the  first 
evening  division  coed  ever  to  receive 
such  an  award.  Army  2nd  Lt.  Dennis  J. 
Nemeth  has  completed  a  nine-week  air 
defense  artillery  officer  basic  course  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School,  Ft. 
Bliss.  Texas.  Army  Pvt.  Francis  J.  O'Neill 
has  completed  eight  weeks  of  basic  train- 
ing at  the  U.S.  Army  Training  Center, 
Infantry,  Ft.  Polk,  La.  2nd  Lt.  Glenn  R. 
Patterson  has  completed  a  12-week  field 
artillery  officer  basic  course  at  the  Army 
Field  Artillery  School.  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 
Paul  F.  Zerkow  has  completed  the  eight- 
week  armor  motor  officer  course  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Armor  School,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 
MARRIAGES:  Randall  Aiken  to  Barbara 
Ann  Hause:  Jeffrey  Jonaitis  to  Claudia 
Pizont;  C.  Joseph  Librandi  to  Karen 
Lee  Firth;  William  B.  Moskalski  to 
Nancy  Sullivan:  Michael  J.  Reinking  to 
Denise  Mclnerny.  BIRTH  to  John  J. 
Gallagher  and  wife.  Laura,  twins.  Chris- 
topher and   Beth   Ann. 
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MOVING? 


If  your  mailing  address  will 
chonge  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  oddressed  fo 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permonent  ad- 
dress at  yo-jr  hoiTie,  please  help 
us  keep  our  moiling  oddresses 
up-to-dote  by : 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  yeor  ond  new  ad- 
dress   on    the    opposite 

form,  and 


Atfoch  the  lobel  from 
the  bock  cover  of  fhis 
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ATTACH   LABEL   HERE 


Army  2nd  Lt.  James  F.  Leigh  has  com- 
pleted a  nine  week  ranger  course  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Ft.  Benning, 
Ga.  Robert  M.  Shannon  has  been  named 
the  college's  first  recipient  of  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation Doctoral  Fellowship  for  Black 
Americans.  He  will  concentrate  on  17th 
century  Spanish  drama  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  Suzanne  Stefanelli  has  been 
named  recipient  of  a  Fulbright  grant 
to  teach  and  study  in  France.  She  is  the 
first  La  Salle  Coed  to  win  a  national 
post-graduate  award. 


Robert  M.  Shannon     Suzanne    Stefanelli 
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The  VETERANS  Are  Coming! 
The  VETERANS  Are  Coming! 


La  Salle  has  more  ex-military  men  (and  women) 
on  campus  than  at  any  time  in  its  history — Even 
more  than  there  were  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 

By  Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 


► 


"It's  simply  a  matter  of  getting  used  to  life  again  as  we  know  it." 


Three  days  before  Christmas,  1969.  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Marty  Bradley,  USMC,  was  driving  to  his  home  in  Memphis 
after  a  long  day  on  the  job.  A  trial  counsel  with  17  years  of 
military  service  behind  him,  Bradley  had  been  doing  some 
investigating  for  a  prosecutor  handling  Uniform  Code  cases. 
It  was  getting  dark  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  do 
some  shopping.  Suddenly,  the  sports  car  flipped  .  .  . 

"A  doctor  told  me  that  I  was  technically  DOA  when  they 
brought  me  in,"  recalls  Bradley.  "Then  they  figured  that  I 
would  be  a  paraplegic."  It  was  a  rough  Christmas  for  Marty, 
his  wife,  Vivian,  and  their  four  children.  It  took  some  time, 
but  Marty  recovered  although  he  still  feels  the  effects  of 
assorted  injuries  which  included  five  fractures  in  his  back. 
Trained  as  an  electronics  man,  Bradley  had  "found  a  home" 
in  the  Marines  and  figured  on  staying  in  for  20  years  before 
enrolling  in  college. 

"I  guess  you  could  say  that  the  accident  moved  my  timetable 
up  a  bit,"  says  the  37  year-old  La  Salle  junior  who  is  one  of 
the  increasing  number  of  veterans  who  have  enrolled  at  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  U.S.  in  greater  masses 
than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Joe  Yenfer,  who  handles  GI  benefits  in  La  Salle's  Business 
Office,  says  that  there  are  249  veterans  studying  in  the  day 
school  and  another  985  attending  the  evening  division.  Thus, 
there  are  more  veterans  on  La  Salle's  campus  today  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  Even  more  than  the  fall  of  1 946  when 
the  soldiers  marching  home  from  World  War  II  helped  swell 
La  Salle's  enrollment  from  a  1945  low  of  90  students  to 
1,215  men,  of  which  79%  were  veterans.  Last  year,  both  the 
day  and  evening  division  enrolled  women  veterans  for  the 
first  time. 

At  37  years-of-age,  Bradley  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  stu- 
dent on  campus.  That  distinction  belongs  to  a  52  year-old 
freshman.  Earl  Garden,  who  retired  as  an  Army  Captain 
after   32-years-of-service   last  August   31    and   enrolled   as  a 


La  Salle  accounting  major  the  following  day.  "I  hadn't  seen 
a  (civilian)  classroom  since  I  graduated  from  Central  High  in 
1939,"  recalls  Garden,  a  father  of  six  children  who  spent  his 
final  Army  tour  as  a  member  of  La  Salle's  ROTC  detachment. 
"But  this  is  something  that  I  have  been  determined  to  do." 

It  is  because  of  such  determination  that  colleges  are  taking 
a  new  approach  to  the  entire  concept  of  veterans  on  campus. 
Brother  Andrew  Bartley,  F.S.C.,  La  Salle's  new  admissions 
director,  says  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  38% 
of  the  veterans  mustered  out  of  the  service  will  use  their 
GI  benefits.  Some  68%  of  them,  however,  would  qualify  for 
admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

"There's  a  real  veterans  movement  afoot  to  clarify  their 
rights,"  says  Dr.  Frank  Schreiner,  director  of  the  college's 
Counseling  Center.  "Governor  Shapp  has  set  up  offices 
throughout  the  state  to  process  veteran's  affairs,  especially  for 
those  returning  from  Vietnam." 

"With  declining  enrollments  and  everything,  colleges  are 
taking  a  hard  look  at  their  policies  regarding  veterans,"  says 
Brother  Bartley.  "Just  from  an  admissions  point  of  view,  the 
veteran  has  become  very  important.  We  welcome  their  appli- 
cations and  encourage  them  as  much  as  possible." 

"We  usually  spend  more  time  with  veterans,"  adds  Brother 
F.  Christopher,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who  is  presently  serving  as  the 
college's  coordinator  of  transfer  admissions  after  retiring  as 
admissions  director.  "On  occasions,  a  veteran  may  not  be 
prepared  for  a  full-time  program  during  the  day,  but  all  things 
being  equal,  a  veteran  is  a  good  academic  risk." 

Brother  Bartley  says  that  La  Salle  is  leaning  in  the  direction 
of  special  consideration  for  veterans.  The  college  often  waives 
the  normal  admissions  deadline  to  enable  a  service  returnee 
to  be  academically  certified.  La  Salle  now  recognizes  the 
"GED"  (high  school  equivalancy)  test  which  is  prepared  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J.,  for  use  in 
the  service. 


Former  Army  Captain  Earl  Garden,  a  freshman  accounting  major, 
is  back  in  a  classroom  for  the  first  time  since  1939. 


Veterans  Club  president  Harry  J.  Ewald  says  tfiat  it's 
unfortunate  because  some  people  think  that  his  or- 
ganization has  an  "American  Legion"  image. 


Some  institutions — Duquesne  University,  for  example,  have 
initiated  "Open  Admissions"  policies  for  returning  veterans. 
"I've  proposed  this  as  a  possibility,"  says  Brother  Bartley, 
"because  generally,  they're  a  plus  factor  as  far  as  stability  and 
balance." 

As  a  rule,  veterans  are  certainly  more  mature  than  their 
younger  classmates.  But  this  does  not  guarantee  that  many  of 
them  are  not  going  to  have  problems  adjusting  to  an  academic 
environment,  let  alone  civilian  life. 

"The  adjustment  was  personally  harder  for  me,"  says 
Danny  Clark,  who  was  a  military  policeman  training  dogs  for 
the  Army  Canine  Corps  for  25 '/2  months  in  Korea.  Now  a 
25-year-old  junior  majoring  in  finance,  Clark  read  gas  meters 
for  a  while  before  coming  to  college.  "I'd  been  away  for  over 
four  years.  I  hadn't  taken  any  college  (preparation)  courses 
in  high  school,  and  I  didn't  have  any  funds.  This  is  why  the 
club  served  me  so  well." 

The  Club  is  La  Salle's  "Veterans  Club,"  perhaps  the  most 
organized  outfit  of  its  type  in  the  state,  which  was  founded  in 
1967  and  incorporated  three  years  later.  Members  maintain  a 
three  story  house  on  Wissahickon  Ave.  (a  ten  minute  drive 
from  campus)  and  makes  rooms  available  for  a  nominal 
rental  fee  to  about  a  dozen  veterans  such  as  Clark.  Although 
it  is  not  a  fraternity,  its  primary  purpose  is  social;  i.e.,  helping 
veterans  make  the  emotional  transition  from  the  military  to  the 
civilian/ academic  life.  Some  40  members  actively  participate 
in  club  activities. 

"Some  people  think  that  we  have  an  'American  Legion' 
image,"  says  Harry  J.  Ewald,  a  senior  and  the  club's  presi- 
dent. "Actually,  it's  nothing  like  that.  Unfortunately,  many 
guys  don't  bother  checking  us  out.  Our  only  requirement  is 
an  honorable  discharge.  But  we  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
politics." 

Ewald,  an  English  major  who  spent  his  Army  time  in  Oki- 
nawa and  Korea,  says  that  he  personally  felt  "out  of  place" 


with  a  fraternity  when  he  enrolled  at  La  Salle  because  he 
"couldn't  identify  with  them."  The'  camaraderie  of  the  vet- 
erans helped  to  speed  his  adjustment  to  college  which  is 
"worlds  apart"  from  the  service.  "Besides,  most  of  the  guys 
in  the  club  are  married  and  most  have  part-time  jobs."  Ewald's 
wife,  Kathy,  works  in  the  college's  financial  aid  office. 

Brother  Claude  Demitras,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D..  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  has  been  the  club's  moderator  since  its 
inception.  Sitting  in  his  Holroyd  Hall  office  one  day  recently, 
he  described  how  club  members  work  conscientiously  to  lo- 
cate and  help  veterans  coming  on  campus  for  the  first  time. 
He  explained  how  the  veterans  have  a  table  available  to  ac- 
commodate the  newcomers  on  registration  day  and  talked  a 
little  about  the  special  problems  many  veterans  face. 

"For  many  of  them,"  Brother  Claude  says,  "it's  simply  a 
matter  of  getting  used  to  life  again  as  we  know  it.  Learning 
to  live  again  with  people.  Many  of  them  (especially  in  Viet- 
nam) have  been  dealing  with  hate.  They  are  not  really  con- 
vinced that  people  are  interested  in  them.  But  they're  most 
appreciative  of  any  help  that  is  given  to  them." 

"We  try  to  emphasize  that  the  freshman  year  is  really  the 
most  important,"  says  Clark.  "We  were  accustomed  to  run- 
ning the  Streets.  You've  got  to  stop  running  and  settle  down 
and  hit  the  books  at  night." 

Lincoln  Schoenberger  is  now  a  junior  majoring  in  indus- 
trial management.  He  attended  Temple  University  for  a  semes- 
ter after  graduating  from  Bryn  Athyn  Academy  in  1967,  but 
dropped  out  because  he  decided  that  he  "wasn't  ready  for 
college."  Soon  drafted,  he  wound  up  in  an  Army  Infantry 
unit  in  Vietnam  for  six  months  before  being  medevacked  out 
with  malaria.  He  recovered  at  a  hospital  in  Japan  and  fin- 
ished his  tour  in  Korea. 

"A  lot  of  my  friends  had  it  tougher,"  recalls  Schoenberger. 
"It's  a  pretty  animalistic  lifestyle  in  Vietnam.  There's  a  tre- 


Club  members  in  the  kitchen  of  their  Wissahickon  ave,  headquarters. 
La  Salle  Magazine,  Fall  1972 


"People  didn't  think  too  much  about  the  political  aspects  of  the 
war  because  they  were  so  concerned  with  staying  alive." 


pm 


Lincoln  Schoenberger  spent  six  nnonths  with  an  infantry  unit  in 
Vietnam  before  contracting  malaria. 


Marty    Bradley    (left)    and    Jim    Baker    have    helped    organize    a 
"Counseling  Center"  for  veterans. 


mendous  mental  and  physical  strain.  Many  of  my  friends 
had  dope  problems.  The  whole  time  I  was  there,  for  exam- 
ple. I  had  a  total  of  nine  cans  of  beer.  For  many  of  them 
marijuana  was  the  only  release  they  had." 

Schoenberger  says  that  he  had  no  objection  to  being 
drafted.  "I  felt  it  was  my  duty.  Over  there,  people  didn't 
think  too  much  about  the  political  aspects  of  the  war  because 
they  were  so  concerned  with  staying  alive.  In  retrospect, 
though  the  war  was  pretty  upsetting,  I  don't  think  that  we 
can  justify  all  the  lives  we  lost.  But  as  far  as  the  Veterans 
Club  goes,  we  tr\-  to  keep  it  an  apolitical  organization." 

"There's  not  so  much  a  debate  about  the  war,"  adds  Al 
Slotter.  a  23  year-old  Navy  veteran,  "as  much  as  the  guys 
just  swapping  experiences  and  comparing  things  that  hap- 
pened." 

Slotter,  23,  attended  La  Salle  and  Montgomery'  County 
Junior  College  for  a  while  in  1 966  before  joining  the  Navy. 
"Coming  back  wasn't  that  hard  because  I  had  been  in  night 
school,"  he  recalls.  "But  I  saw  that  the  younger  people  had 
a  different  outlook.  That's  what  brought  me  to  the  Veterans 
Club.  The  members  were  on  the  same  level  I  was." 

Slotter.  who  like  many  ex-GIs  is  saving  as  much  of  his 
GI  Bill  as  possible  for  Graduate  School,  is  majoring  in  ac- 
counting and  finance.  "We  are  all  in  the  club  to  help  each 
other,"  he  explains.  "It's  not  just  a  social  thing.  We  can  share 
our  problems  and  talk  them  out." 

Members  run  a  tight  ship  at  their  Wissahickon  Ave.  head- 
quarters. Everybody  shares  the  cleanup  chores  on  Thursdays 


(weekly  assignments  are  posted  on  a  kitchen  bulletin  board) 
and  a  visitor  detects  a  sense  of  great  pride  in  a  house  that 
was  virtually  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago.  It  was  the  old 
Wissahickon  Club.  After  the  fire,  some  of  the  veterans  worked 
out  a  deal  whereby  they  painted  and  repaired  the  interior 
(which  includes  a  stylish  recreation  room  and  Bar)  in  return 
for  two  months  free  rent.  They'\e  been  renting  ever  since. 

"It's  very  quiet  in  the  house."  says  Bob  Machusick,  '72, 
who  is  taking  advantage  of  a  club  rule  which  allows  mem- 
bers to  live  in  the  house  for  a  year  after  graduation.  "For  the 
most  part  it's  quieter  than  a  library  or  a  lounge."  One  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  guys  work.  When 
they  get  home,  says  Machusick.  they  usually  go  right  to  their 
rooms  to  study.  "Perhaps  the  least-used  item  in  the  house 
is  the  TV  set.  When  we  do  talk,  it's  not  about  the  issue  of 
the  war  as  much  as  experiences.  Some  of  the  guys  have  had 
some  pretty  harrowing  experiences — like  having  grenades 
thrown  at  them." 

Machusick.  who  is  planning  graduate  work  in  psychology, 
originally  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1961.  A  varsity 
swimmer  for  three  seasons.  Bob  dropped  out  of  college  mid- 
way through  his  senior  year  because.  "I  really  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted  to  do."  He  made  "good  money"  as  a  steel 
salesman  for  a  while,  then  served  two  years  in  the  Navy  as 
a  control  tower  operator.  "The  thought  of  getting  that  de- 
gree was  working  on  my  mind  for  years,"  he  recalled.  "More 
guys  who  have  been  out  for  a  while  are  sincere  about  going 


Mark  Valenti  (left)  and  Al  Slotter  stand  at  Veterans'  Memorial  In 
campus  quadrangle. 


Brother  Claude  Demltras,  F.S.C.,  Pti.D.,  an  associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  is  clubs's  moderator.  Seated 
in    class    (back  to   camera)  is  veteran  Steve  Rauscher. 


to  college  because  they  can  expect  what  it  will  be  like  with- 
out it." 

Harry  McManus.  '70,  who  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans  Club,  is  now  an  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Deans  of  the  college.  "From  all  the  records  that  I've 
seen,"  he  says,  "guys  who  have  gone  to  school  and  then  have 
gone  into  the  service  have  done  much  better  after  they  have 
returned." 

"You  really  can't  put  your  finger  on  whether  it's  because 
of  the  service  or  just  because  you're  much  older,"  adds  Steve 
Rauscher,  a  25  year  old  senior  chemistry  major.  "One  thing, 
though,  responsibility  tends  to  mature  you  very  quickly." 

"My  index  has  increased,"  says  Mark  Valenti,  "but  if  I  had 
to  do  it  over  I  would  have  stayed  in  school."  Valenti's  aca- 
demic background  is  considerably  broader  than  most  vet- 
erans. After  graduating  from  La  Salle  High  in  1965,  he 
attended  the  college's  evening  division  for  a  year.  Then  he 
moved  to  France  and  studied  at  the  American  College  of 
Paris  for  two  years  while  working  summers  at  an  oil  re- 
finery in  Brussels.  He  came  back  to  the  states,  got  drafted 
and  found  himself  back  in  Europe  as  a  battalion  legal  clerk. 
Nevertheless.  Valenti  concedes  that  it  took  him  "a  while"  to 
adjust  to  college  life  again  when  he  returned  to  La  Salle. 
"Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  out  of  the  service  for  only  two 
weeks  before  enrolling,"  he  says. 

Rauscher  says  that  he  started  college  only  because  "it 
appeared  to  be  the  thing  to  do."  He  stayed  for  three  .semesters 
but  didn't  do  very  well  with  the  studies.  "The  handwriting  was 


on  the  wall,  so  I  enlisted."  Rauscher  served  a  little  over  two 
years  at  the  DMZ  in  Korea  and  came  back  to  college  a  few 
days  after  his  discharge,  in  January,  1970. 

"That  semester  I  was  totally  lost,"  he  recalls.  "All  my 
friends  had  graduated."  Rauscher  bumped  into  a  few  other 
veterans  at  their  "regular  table"  in  the  cafeteria  and  soon 
joined  the  club.  Now  he  spends  much  of  his  time  helping 
other  vets  make  a  transition  that  is  especially  difficult  for  the 
Vietnam  returnees.  "Just  being  away  from  normal  American 
contacts  makes  it  tough.  Socially  you  just  cannot  function  at 
all  for  a  while.  You're  ill  at  ease  in  any  social  gathering. 
Either  you're  going  to  stay  withdrawn  or  be  drawn  out. 
That's  what  we  try  to  do." 

For  many  veterans,  adjusting  to  an  academic  environment 
can  be  the  most  severe  problem.  Others  may  have  financial 
or  domestic  difficulties.  (A  married  veteran  with  one  child 
gets  $230  monthly  from  the  GI  Bill.)  "Most  veterans  have 
families  and  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth,"  says  Marty 
Bradley.  "Sometimes  the  hand  doesn't  meet  the  mouth." 

Bradley  and  fellow  veterans  Jim  Baker,  Joe  Russella  and 
Bill  Johnston,  started  a  "Veterans'  Counseling  Center"  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Schreiner  last  spring.  "Even  if  we  don't 
have  the  answers,  we  have  phone  numbers,"  says  Bradley, 
who  was  able  to  transfer  30  hours  of  college  credit  accu- 
mulated in  the  Marines.  Marty  has  suffered  through  none  of 
the  normal  adjustment  problems,  himself.  "I  guess  my  biggest 
hangup  will  be  attempting  to  compete  with  some  24-year-old 
graduate  accountant."  ■ 
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Seldom  has  an  issue  raised  so  many  philosophical, 
ethical,  and  political  questions.  But  shouldn't  we 
also  be  reviewing  our  concern  for  life  in  a  wider 
context? 


The  ABORTION  Problem 


By  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 


FEW  debates  over  human  rights  have  been  more  polarized 
and  rancorous  than  those  about  abortion.  I  am  conscious, 
therefore,  of  some  imprudence  as  I  address  this  embattled 
topic  today  for  I  bring  very  few  specific  qualifications  to  the 
discussion.  I  am  a  male,  a  religious  celibate;  I  have  no  spec- 
ial expertise  in  either  the  legal  or  moral  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion— and  I  do  not  speak  for  any  organization.  It  is  only  as 
an  individual  and  a  morally  concerned  citizen,  therefore, 
that  I  want  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  about  the  current  debate, 
about  its  questionable  effect  on  the  cooperative  spirit  of  all 
in  the  community  interested  in  fuller  and  better  protected 
human  rights,  and  about  its  weakened  condition  as  a  source 
of  enlightenment  to  the  political  leader  and  legislator. 

If  I  have  any  competence  to  speak  to  the  subject,  it  may 
simply  be  as  a  semi-retired  teacher  of  English.  For  what  I  find 
initially  disturbing  about  the  current  debate  is  its  loaded 
rhetoric — and  both  pro-  and  anti-abortionists  are  at  fault  to 
some  extent.  The  opponent  of  abortion,  however,  is  at  con- 
siderable disadvantage  when  the  media  adopt  uncritically  some 
rather  slanted  key-terms  of  the  pro-abortionist  and  automati- 
cally defuse  his  own  rhetorical  terms.  In  reportage  that  aspires 
to  objectivity  and  neutrality,  that  is,  we  are  more  likely  to  see 
references  to  "liberalizing"  or  "reforming"  present  abortion 
laws  than  to  "weakening"  them.  Given  the  strong  convictions 
of  the  participants  in  the  debate.  I  suppose  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  opponents  of  abortion  will  stop  using  a  loaded 
term  like  "murder"  for  abortion:  but  as  long  as  they  adopt 
that  stance  they  are  likely  to  find  pro-abortion  people  de- 
scribing them  as  "unfeeling  monsters."  I  do  not  think  such 
rhetoric  helps  develop  understanding  of  diverse  viewpoints  in 
a  pluralistic  society. 

Nor  is  the  problem  simply  on  the  side  of  the  emotional 
terms.  Of  equal  concern  is  the  clinically  detached  and  techno- 
logical jargon  that  cools  the  question  to  the  point  of  dehu- 
manization:  "piece  of  tissue"  for  fetus  and  "emptying  of  the 
uterine  contents"  for  induced  abortion  are,  I  think,  akin  in 
their  distancing  and  distorting  effect  to  terms  like  "ultimate 
solution"  or  "pacification"  in  other  contexts  of  life  and  death. 

If  those  actively  engaged  in  the  debate  have  some  duty, 
then,  to  cool  or  to  warm  their  rhetoric  to  a  decent  room 
temperature,  the  clear  duty  of  the  media  is  to  translate  to  that 
level  when  the  adjustment  has  not  been  made  for  them.  An 
even  clearer  duty,  however,  is  to  present  a  balanced  view  of 
the  substantive  issues.  Without  such  balanced  presentation 
there  can  be  neither  light  nor  direction  for  an  inquiring  public 
nor  for  the  legislator  as  he  seeks  to  make  or  revise  law.  It  isn"t 
too  strong  to  say,  however,  that  slanting  by  omission  has  char- 
acterized reporting  of  this  particular  debate.  While  I  have  not 
made  any  statistical  study  of  the  coverage,  my  definite  impres- 
sion is  that  pro-life  advocates  have  not  had  anything  like  equal 
reporting  of  their  views.  It  may  be  argued  that  their  popular 
spokesman  have  not  been  articulate  in  developing  even  their 
basic  premises,  that  their  political  effort  has  been  more  im- 
pressive than  their  public  relations.  But  these  factors  cannot 
excuse  the  lop-sidedness  of  national  and  local  reporting  on 
such  critical  questions  when  there  is  extensive  informed  opin- 
ion and  writing  readily  available. 

On  a  second  and  more  substantive  point,  I  want  to  say  that 


I  support  our  women's  liberation  movement  in  its  effort  to 
achieve  meaningful  equality,  to  challenge  an  unjustified  male 
dominance  of  many  aspects  of  our  culture,  to  achieve  for 
women  a  fuller  freedom  and  richer  development  as  persons. 
I  take  strong  exception,  however,  to  the  frequent  advocacy  of 
the  movement  to  "abortion  on  demand,"  at  least  as  that  objec- 
tive assumes  an  absolute  right  by  a  pregnant  woman  over  the 
life  of  the  fetus.  Just  as  no  woman  should  be  coerced  by 
family  or  society  to  have  an  abortion  she  does  not  want,  her 
own  wish  for  abortion  has  to  be  qualified,  1  believe,  by  the 
rights  of  the  father  and,  most  particularly,  of  the  fetus.  The 
basic  question  of  how  the  fetus  has  human  life  and  person- 
hood,  and  hence  a  right  to  life  will  continue  to  be  disputed 
despite  the  drift  of  our  courts  to  decide  negatively.  What  is 
clearly  less  debatable  is  the  definite  potentiality  of  the  fetus 
for  human  life,  if  it  is  allowed  to  develop  without  disturbance. 
There  is  some  sense,  therefore,  in  looking  at  it  in  a  wider  view 
of  life,  to  see,  as  the  sociologist  Gordon  Zahn  puts  it: 

Human  life  as  a  continuity  from  the  point  of  clin- 
ically determined  conception  to  the  point  of  clini- 
cally determined  death.  This  physiological  lifespan 
is  then  convertible  to  an  existential  frame  work  as  a 
developmental  pattern  of  dependence  relationships: 
at  the  earliest  stages  of  a  pregnancy  the  dependence 
is  total:  as  the  fetus  develops,  it  takes  on  some  of  its 
own  functions:  at  birth,  its  bodily  functions  are 
physiologically  independent,  but  existential  depend- 
ency is  still  the  child's  dominant  condition.  The  rest 
of  the  pattern  is  obvious  enough.  As  the  individual 
matures  and  achieves  the  fullness  of  personhood, 
both  functional  and  behavioral  independence  be- 
come dominant  (though  never  total:  culture  and  its 
demands  must  be  taken  into  account).  Finally,  ad- 
vanced age  and  physical  decline  returns  him  to  a  state 
of  dependency  which  may,  at  the  end,  approximate 
that  of  his  earliest  childhood. 

Society's  responsibilities  to  the  individual  stand  in 
inverse  relationship  to  the  growth  and  decline  of  his 
independence  and  autonomy.  It  would  follow,  then, 
that  the  immorality  of  abortion  (and  euthanasia  as 
well)  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  they  propose  to 
terminate  the  life  process  when  the  dependency  is 
most  total,  that  it  would  do  so  with  the  approval  or 
authorization  of  society,  that  it  would  seek  to  justify 
this  betrayal  of  society's  responsibility  on  purely 
pragmatic  grounds. 

(Gordan  Zahn,  "A  Religious  Pacifist  Looks  at 
Abortion,"  Com/^onuea/l May  28.  1971],  281) 

While  1  can  and  do  sympathize  with  the  enormous  difficulty 
a  woman  with  an  unwanted  pregnancy  confronts  and  while  I 
would  wish  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  her  in  that  dif- 
ficulty, I  cannot  recognize  that  her  rights  over  the  life  of  the 
fetus  are  absolute.  I  think,  too,  that  both  sides  in  the  abortion 
debate  would  profit  from  reviewing  their  position,  their  re- 
spect for  life  and  the  quality  of  life  in  this  wider  context  of 
evolution  and  dependence  and  independence,  as  well  as  their 
concern  for  life  at  other  points  of  the  total  span — in  war,  capi- 
tal punishment,  in  the  violence  of  our  streets  and  the  mecha- 


nized  combat  of  our  highways. 

To  assure  a  woman  of  real  alternatives  in  an  unwanted 
pregnancy,  to  give  her  actual  freedom  of  choice,  requires 
more  than  words.  It  is  instructive  that  several  countries  with 
rather  permissive  abortion  laws,  including  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, provide  extensive  counseling  services  in  this  situation, 
adequate  medical  and  maternal  welfare  programs,  and  even 
broad  educational  programs  stressing  the  undesirability  of 
abortion  as  a  method  of  controlling  birth  (Daniel  Callahan. 
Abortion:  Law.  Choice,  and  Moialitv.  New  York,  1970,  pp. 
477-78). 

These  countries,  that  is,  have  tried  to  contain  the  enormous 
rise  in  abortions  that  typically  follow  legalization  and  the 
resulting  social  pressure  to  consider  abortion  an  ordinary  pro- 
cedure without  moral  implication.  If  in  our  own  situation 
there  is  a  great  desire  by  some  in  the  debate  that  abortions  be 
performed  by  qualified  doctors,  there  should  also  be  concern 
that  women  not  be  exploited  by  commercial  counseling  serv- 
ices and  profit-making  clinics  whose  advice  and  help  is  clearly 
single-minded.  In  a  word,  if  there  were  ever  to  be  changes  in 
the  present  law,  they  might  well  begin  with  the  provision  and/ 
or  regulation  of  a  full-range  of  counseling  services  and  ade- 
quate support  for  viable  alternatives  to  abortion.  By  counsel- 
ing services.  1  mean  an  opportunity  to  explore  fully  the  moral, 
phychological  and  medical  implications  before  reaching  a 
decision. 

Abortion  confronts  us  with  huge  philosophical,  ethical,  and 


political  problems.  On  this  matter,  a  pluralistic  society  will 
achieve  limited  consensus  only  after  great  labor  in  a  clear 
atmosphere  of  concern  and  self-sacrifice.  I  have  made  three 
main  suggestions  here:  1  )  that  a  better  dialogue  on  the  ques- 
tions involved  will  be  possible  if  rhetorical  terms  are  more 
carefully  controlled  and  if  the  media  give  a  more  even-handed 
report  of  the  issues:  2)  that  the  fetus,  even  if  it  is  considered 
only  potentially  human,  has  a  claim  to  society's  protection; 
3  )  that  the  woman  with  an  unwanted  pregnancy  has  the  right 
to  society's  support  in  critically  facing  the  implications  of  her 
situation  and  in  availing  herself  of  alternatives  to  abortion. 

To  deny  any  relation  of  morality  to  law  in  such  a  basic 
social  matter  as  the  right  to  life  on  the  basis  that  a  specific 
morality  should  not  be  legislated,  seems  to  me  to  reduce  so- 
ciety to  a  mechanistic  jungle.  Surely  we  have  come  far  enough 
in  two  centuries  of  democracy,  to  find  an  enlightened  way  to 
balance  our  respect  for  life  in  any  form  with  our  desire  for  a 
better  quality  of  life.  I  look  upon  the  attempt  to  find  such  a 
way  as  a  crucial  test  for  a  free  society  imder  law. 


Brother  Burke  delivered  these  remarks  at  a  hearing  on  human 
rights  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commission 
on  Sept.  25. 
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The  Development  Report  for  71-72 


On  these  pages,  we  highlight  all  sources  of  funds  other  than 
tuition  and  fees.  A  huge  sum — well  over  S3  million  annually 
- — aids  La  Salle's  students  through  grants  and  loans  from 
government  and  private  sources.  But  this  sum  enters  the  finan- 
cial report  in  the  form  of  tuition.  These  pages  will  stress  every- 
thing else. 

Capital  Campaign  Higlilights 

Into  the  "home  stretch"  on  the  three-year  effort  to  amass 
$3.5  million,  we  find  that  just  under  5500,000  will  do  the  job. 
and  we  have  until  February,  1973.  Biggest  single  source  is 
the  federal  government,  through  a  construction  grant  and  in- 
terest subsidy.  By  far  the  largest  private  source  is  the  Christian 
Brothers,  who  have  completed  and  gone  beyond  their  pledge  of 
$500,000  to  the  campaign  through  the  system  of  contributed 
services.  (About  half  of  their  salaries  return  to  La  Salle  College). 

Trustees,  as  a  group,  have  gone  well  over  the  half-million 
mark,  and  have  done  much  more  through  introductions,  cor- 
respondence and  the  like. 

Many  gifts  in  the  range  of  SI, 000  to  S5.000  have  accrued 
to  put  the  campaign  where  it  is.  While  grants  are  at  times 
small  for  the  size  of  the  corporation,  we  are  almost  never 
finally  turned  down  absolutely.  .Mumni  intercession  in  the 
company  always  helps,  and  frequently  turns  the  tide. 

Annual  Fund 

With  thanks  to  outgoing  chairman  Dan  McGonigle  and  a 
warm  welcome  to  Bill  Leimkuhler,  we  have  to  report  a  level 


year  for  this  area,  as  the  statistical  table  shows.  We  haven't 
pushed  the  percentage  past  the  plateau  of  about  13.5%. 
Hence,  also,  we  haven't  begun  to  tap  the  potential  of  the 
2.000  companies  that  match  alumni  giving.  On  pages  .... 
we  list,  with  gratitude,  all  alumni  givers  of  the  fiscal  year 
July  1.  1971  to  June  30.  1972.  Many  give  at  a  truly  sacri- 
ficial level. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  is  in  order  for  generous  gifts  from 
parents — already  hit  by  tuition — and  from  faculty  and  stalT. 
most  of  whom  use  payroll  deduction. 

Procedural  Note 

As  you  compare  this  summary-  with  the  total  financial  re- 
port which  precedes  it.  please  note  that  fiscal  1972  did  not 
happen  to  include  any  federal  payments,  and  that  other  time 
lags  caused  the  gifts-and-grants  cash  total  to  be  quite  lean. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  reports,  however. 
.'Ml  pledges  are  firmly  budgeted  and  on  time. 
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—Brother  Patrick  Ellis.  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Development 


BASIS  FOR  RANKING 

While,  in  the  future  years,  this  listing  will  acknowl- 
edge only  annual  gifts  (July  1  to  the  following  June 
30),  we  are  including  capital  campaign  contributions 
this  time.  Thus,  the  giving  levels  reflect  a  three-year 
participation,  especially  in  those  instances  where  a 
long-term  pledge  has  been  honored  annually.  This 
list  covers  contributions  received  up  to  June  30, 
1972.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  assure  correct 
bracketing. 

Leading  Gifts  and  Pledges  by 
Individuals  in  Capital  Campaign 


The  Christian  Brothers 

H.  Blake  Hayman,  M.D.* 

John  F.  Connelly* 

Ambassador  Walter  H.  Annenberg 

Samuel  P.  Mandell* 

John  McShain* 

Robert  V.  Trainer*  and  family 

Henry  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Dunleavy* 

Charles  M.  Grace* 

John  J.  Green 

John  H.  Veen 

Theodore  H.  Mecke,  Jr.* 

Albert  J.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Romeo  (Bob)  Gasparro 

Henry  G.  DeVincent,  M.D. 

James  and  Louise  Hughes 

Dr.  Francis  Braceland* 

Dr.  Roland  Holroyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Blatt 

Dr.  John  Bogacz 

Joseph  Fick 

Thomas  J.  Kean 

Jacques  Moore 

Lothar  Schadinger 

Dr.  J.  J.  Sprissler 

William  B.  Walker* 

Mary  E.  Broderick 

Dr.  Thomas  Charles  Jacob 

John  J.  Lombard,  Esq. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Oakley 

Gerald  P.  Nugent,  Jr. 

Gerald  T.  Gawronski 

George  J.  A.  Roken,  Jr. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coffee 

Charles  A.  J.  Halpin,  Esq. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  D.  Brooks 

J.  Russell  Cullen,  Jr. 

Joseph  A.  Gallagher* 

John  B.  Henkels,  Jr. 

James  J.  Kenyon 

John  J.  Lumsden 

Dr.  Thomas  McCarthy 

John  L.  McCloskey 

Francis  R.  O'Hara,  Esq. 


500,000 

Thomas  W.  Rogers 

1,000 

165,000 

Joseph  Sadowski 

1,000 

104,000 

Robert  Taylor,  Esq. 

1,000 

50,000 

Joseph  J.  Scaffldi,  M.D. 

990 

50,000 

Dr.  James  J.  Devlin 

936 

50,000 

Charles  V.  Kelly 

936 

50,000 

E.  R.  Costello 

886 

40,000 

Dr.  Joseph  Flubacher 

750 

40,000 

John  H.  McKay 

750 

25,000 

Preston  T.  Rhodes,  Jr. 

750 

25,000 

Dr.  Warren  E.  Smith 

720 

12,000 

Ramon  Garcia  Castro 

702 

10,000 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Condon 

700 

10,000 

Joseph  L.  Moran 

700 

5,000 

Dr.  Ralph  Tekel 

624 

3,100 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Courtney 

600 

3,000 

Ugo  Donini 

600 

2,500 

Joseph  A.  Saioni 

600 

2,500 

Adolph  Birkenberger 

500 

2,000 

Robert  E.  Boyle 

500 

2,000 

William  E.  Carr 

500 

2,000 

J.  Russell  Cullen,  Jr. 

500 

2,000 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Close 

500 

2,000 

Michael  A.  DiFato 

500 

2,000 

Thomas  Duffy 

500 

2,000 

Charles  J.  Garvey 

500 

2,000 

John  J.  Grauer 

500 

1,560 

William  F.  Grauer,  Jr. 

500 

1,500 

Joseph  L.  Hanley 

500 

1,500 

Dr.  John  Helwig,  Jr. 

500 

1,500 

Dr.  James  J.  Henry 

500 

1,400 

Jack  Jones 

500 

1,125 

George  T.  Keeley 

500 

1,100 

La  Salle  College  Alumni 

500 

1,092 

(Northeast  Chapter) 

1,014 

La  Salle  Education  Association 

500 

1,000 

Mrs.  Georgette  Most 

500 

1,000 

Dr.  John  C.  McLoone 

500 

1,000 

Dr.  George  Dennis  O'Brien* 

500 

1,000 

Dr.  George  Pellettieri 

500 

1,000 

Allan  J.  Rhodes 

500 

1,000 

Matthew  Weinstein 

500 

1,000 

Samuel  Weinrott 

500 

1,000 

Charles  and  Mary  Trowbridge 

500 

1,000 

•Trustee 
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Liry  Clul 
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Bio 

James  H.  Abele 

Dr.  Leo  E.  Connor 

Harris  Freeman 

Dr.  Maurice  J.  Kelley 

Or.  Henry  S.  Makowski 

Robert  D.  Aitken 

Cdr.  Vincent  E.  Cooke 

Dr.  Gregory  F.  Froio 

T.  J.  Kelly,  Jr.  Esq. 

Or.  Edward  C.  Marlarkey 

Daniel  J.  Allan 

Thomas  J.  Corrigan.  Jr.  Esq. 

Charles  J.  Fulforth 

John  B.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Joseph  J.  Manson 

Dr.  Sebastian  Arena 

James  T.  Costello 

Joseph  V.  Furlong 

John  T.  Kelly 

Raymond  Marasco 

Alexander  L.  Avallon 

Richard  P.  Coulson 

William  Fynes,  Sr. 

John  H.  Kennedy 

Dr.  William  Martinez 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Avallone 

Dr,  Robert  J.  Courtney 

Sidney  Gaffin 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Kerlin 

Louis  P.  Masucci 

Louis  M.  Backe.  Ill 

James  V.  Covello 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Dean  Galey 

Mark  C.  Kerstetter 

Louis  P.  Melcher 

Dr.  Helmut  A.  Baranyi 

John  J.  Coyne 

Donald  J.  Gallagher 

C.  William  Kieser 

Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Mellon.  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Barr 

Roland  S.  Grossman 

Thomas  R.  Gallagher 

John  J.  King 

Vincent  J.  Mianulli 

Roy  J.  Barry 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Cucuzzella 

John  R.  Galloway,  Esq. 

Andrew  Kinslow 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Mihalich 

Milton  Becket.  Esq. 

Gerald  M.  Cullen 

Charles  J.  Garvey 

Richard  J.  Kleinert 

William  J.  Miller 

Howard  N.  Becker 

J.  Russell  Cullen,  Sr. 

Gerald  T.  Gawronski 

Charles  F.  Knapp,  Esq. 

Nicholas  Minetti.  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bedford 

John  J.  Gush 

Mrs.  Anne  Geiger 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Kohler 

Carl  J.  Minnig 

Dr.  Norbert  J.  Belzer 

Anthony  J.  Cutrona 

Ronald  L.  Gendaszek 

Robert  Lample 

Or.  Charles  J.  Moloney 

Alvin  Benedict 

Chester  T.  Cyzio 

Dr.  William  Gershanick 

La  Salle  College  Guild 

Charles  Mooney 

William  Bergmann 

Walter  M.  Czarnota 

Alfred  J.  Giegerich 

La  Salle  College  Associates 

Or.  Joseph  P.  Mooney 

Joseph  J.  Bernier 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Czerniakowsk 

James  1.  Gillespie 

Wilbert  N.  LaVerchetta 

Frank  J.  Noonan 

Vincent  P.  Berry 

Dr.  John  S.  Cziraky 

Gerald  P.  Ginley,  Esq. 

Miroslav  Labunka 

Francis  J.  Moran 

Henry  R.  Beyer 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Dachowski 

Garrett  J.  Girvan 

John  A.  Lawler 

Rose  Mosicant 

Raymond  T.  Bickert 

Louis  G.  Daily 

John  E.  Glaser 

La  Salle  College  Alumni 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Moy 

William  J.  Binkowski 

Eugene  Patrick  Davey 

Frank  X.  Goelz 

(New  York  Chapter) 

Enos  C.  Ney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  F.  Blain 

John  P.  Davis 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Golden 

James  A.  Lee 

Dr.  J.  Philip  Nolan 

Leon  S.  Blash 

Michael  A.  DeAngelis 

Dr.  Bernard  B.  Goldner 

La  Salle  College 

Fred  R.  Noleer 

Adolph  Birkenberger 

Gerald  T.  Dees 

Bernard  J.  Gorman 

Basketball  Club 

Thomas  J.  Noone 

Or.  Bernhardt  Blumenthal 

Joseph  A.  DeLuca 

Thomas  F.  Grace,  Jr. 

Frederick  J.  Leinhauser 

John  Christian  Oberholzer 

Anthony  Bonanni 

Dr.  John  J.  Dennehy 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Graziani 

La  Salle  College  Wives  Club 

Bernard  A.  O'Connor 

Thomas  P.  Bones 

Dr.  Rudolph  T.  DePersia 

John  W.  Greenleaf 

William  R.  Leinhos 

Dr.  Dennis  Stephen  O'Connor 

William  J.  Bork 

Gerald  A.  Desmond 

Lawrence  Greevy 

Margaret  Keily  Lennon 

William  J.  O'Connor 

George  E.  Botto 

James  F.  Dever 

Howard  M.  Greger 

Or.  Richard  C.  Leonard 

Joseph  F.  Oesterle 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Boudreau 

Mary  F.  Dever 

Francis  V.  Griffin 

Richard  F.  Lepping 

Or.  Desmond  S.  O'Ooherty 

James  M.  Boyer 

Martin  J.  Devine 

Edward  M.  Groody 

Fremont  Levy 

Or.  Joseph  P.  O'Grady 

Robert  E.  Boyle 

Nicholas  P.  Dienna 

Henry  G.  Gruber 

Dr.  Walter  P.  Lomax,  Jr. 

Michael  A.  O'Meara 

Joseph  C.  Braddock 

Dr.  Oscar  DiGiacomo 

Ralph  M.  Gutekunst 

Or.  John  A.  Long 

James  J.  O'Neill 

John  C.  Brady.  Jr. 

Dr.  Michael  R.  Dillon 

Joseph  M.  Hammond 

Joseph  T.  Longo 

Or.  Sidney  H.  Orr 

Mary  Jane  Bransfield 

Or.  Dominico  D.  DiMarco 

Paul  T.  Hannan 

Henry  J.  Lopez 

Chester  Orzechowski,  Jr. 

Dr.  James  J.  Breslin 

John  F.  Dinger 

Elmer  F.  Hansen,  Jr. 

Robert  T.  Lynch,  Esq. 

Joseph  Parisi 

John  J.  Bresnan 

Edward  G.  Dolton.  Jr. 

John  J.  Hanratty 

Thomas  J.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Dr.  George  R.  Parsons 

Cdr.  Edward  E.  Bronson 

Dr.  Philip  E.  Donahue 

Charles  G.  Happ 

Robert  S.  Lyons.  Jr. 

H.  Eugene  Passmore.  Jr. 

Vincent  J.  Bruno 

Maynard  Z.  Drossner 

Thomas  B.  Harper,  III,  Esq. 

Dr.  John  P.  McCafferty 

Dr.  Mark  G.  Pfeiffer 

Robert  J.  Bugdal 

Stephen  J.  Duda 

Joseph  R.  Harris 

Thomas  J.  McCann 

Thomas  R.  Phillips 

Dr.  Martin  J.  Bukowski 

Dr.  John  A.  Duffy 

Norman  P.  Harvey 

Dennis  J.  McCarthy 

1.  David  Pincus,  Esq. 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Butler 

John  J.  Dugan 

Joseph  A.  Hatch 

James  J.  McCarthy 

Frank  Pinto 

Albert  A.  Cantello 

Dr.  John  V.  Dugan,  Jr. 

William  M.  Henhoeffer 

Peter  McCarthy 

Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Policarpo 

John  J.  Callan 

Charles  J.  Dunne 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Hennesy 

James  J.  McDonald 

H.  Ladd  Plumley 

Richard  A.  Campion 

James  P.  Owyer 

William  J.  Henrich.  Jr. 

Lawrence  D.  McDonald 

Bernard  F.  Rafferty 

Joseph  M.  Carrio 

William  J.  Earley 

Thomas  J.  Hickey 

Francis  J.  McFadden 

Daniel  J.  Ragone 

William  E.  Carr 

Col.  George  J.  Edelmann 

Michael  R.  HIavac 

James  P.  McFadden 

Michael  C.  Rainone 

Dr.  Louis  John  Casale 

David  P.  Efroymson 

Fred  J.  Hoette 

Dr.  John  T.  McGeehan 

Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Regan 

Clifton  W.  Casey 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Ehrlich 

Edward  B.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  McGinnis 

Robert  E.  Regan 

James  F.  Casey.  Jr. 

Dr.  Michael  M.  Etzl 

Charles  E.  Hofmann 

Daniel  E.  McGonigle 

Thomas  J.  Reilly,  Esq. 

Joseph  P.  Cassidy 

Joseph  M.  Evancich 

Gerald  T.  Hofmann 

Francis  J.  McGovern 

Joseph  P.  Rhein 

Dr.  Edmond  Chapdelaine 

John  N.  Falzetta 

Edwin  J.  Hopkinson 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Mcllvaine 

Thomas  Ridington 

Theodore  J.  Cheski 

Warren  W.  Faulk,  Esq. 

Dr.  William  C.  Howrie,  Jr. 

Charles  P.  McLaughlin 

Or.  Jules  A.  Riehs 

Dr.  Nicholas  John  Christ 

Frank  J  Ferro 

Dr.  Joseph  Vincent  Huffnagle 

James  T.  Mc  Laughlin 

William  A.  Ries 

John  H.  Christie 

Charles  Festa,  Jr. 

Anne  C.  Hughes 

Dr.  Bruce  MacLeod 

Joseph  R.  Ritter 

Dr.  Mark  J.  Ciccantelli 

Nicola  Fiore 

Joseph  P.  Hughes 

Stephen  J.  McLoughlin 

Or.  Alexander  E.  Rodi 

Dr.  Casimir  S.  Ciesia 

Eugene  J.  Fitgerald 

Dr.  W.  L.  Janus 

Harry  McManus 

Daniel  J.  Rodden 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Cimino 

Russell  E.  Fitzgerald 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Jelen 

John  J.  McNally 

John  F.  Rodgers,  Esq. 

John  P.  Clark,  Jr. 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Flacco 

Reginald  F.  Johnson 

Joseph  0.  Mc  Namara 

John  F.  Roney 

John  Clement,  Jr. 

John  F.  Flannery 

Felix  M.  Kadel 

Robert  J.  McNulty 

John  P.  Rossi 

Dr.  Louis  H.  Clerf 

James  J.  Flatley 

Harry  B.  Kaempf 

Leon  Francis  Machulski 

Henry  F.  Rothenbucher 

Claude  B.  Clunk 

David  Fleming 

Daniel  H.  Kane 

Joseph  T.  Mack 

James  D.  Rufe 

Dr.  William  F.  X.  Coffey 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Flynn 

Walter  W.  Kanigowski 

William  J.  Magarity 

Stephen  J.  Ruzicka 

John  Gerald  Collins.  Ill 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Flynn,  Jr. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Kardish 

John  F.  Magosin,  Jr. 

Dr.  A.  William  Salomone 

James  J.  Connelly 

Joseph  W.  Foley 

Philip  Kear 

John  F.  Maguire 

Chester  Salwach 

Dr.  John  M.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Fortuna 

John  J.  Keenan 

Lawrence  L.  Maguire 

Magnus  J.  Schaebler 

James  P.  Connor 

John  J.  French 

Maurice  A.  Kelley,  Jr. 

tvlargaret  C.  Maquire 

Robert  F.  Schafer 
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Dr.  Henry  J.  Schneider 

Gerald  P.  Slane 

Dr.  Marcel  S.  Sussman 

Charles  J.  Trois 

Dr.  Harry  J.  White 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Schreiner 

David  J.  Smith 

Joseph  J.  Sweeney 

James  A.  Truitt 

Dr.  John  A.  Whyte,  Jr. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Scotti 

Dr.  Edgar  D.  Smith 

Peter  Sweeney 

John  S.  Ungvarsky,  Jr. 

Samuel  J.  Wiley 

Harry  E.  Schwartzer 

Leon  Stallings 

Willard  M.  Sweetser 

Raymond  T.  Vasoli 

Jeffrey  B.  Willens 

Dr.  James  T.  Sedlock 

Frank  X.  Stanton 

Joseph  D.  Swoyer 

Edward  T.  Vasoli 

Thomas  Wittkamp 

Or.  Robert  S.  Segin 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Steeiman 

Capt.  Kenneth  N. 

Carl  A.  Von  Hake 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Wood,  Jr. 

Dr.  John  J.  Seydow 

Dr.  Arthur  Steinberg 

Szczepanski 

Thomas  M.  Walker 

Melvin  F.  Woods 

James  J.  Shea 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Sterling 

Robert  J.  Tasch 

Richard  A.  Walsh 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Wurtz 

Dr.  John  H.  Sheehan 

James  J.  Stokes 

Dr.  Alex  Thiery 

Anthony  M.  Waltrich 

Dr.  John  J.  Wydrzynski 

Thomas  W.  Sheehan 

Leon  R.  Stratoti 

Edward  J.  Tierney 

John  J.  Ward 

Peter  Yaremko 

Robert  M.  Shiminske 

Richard  F.  Strosser 

Dr.  John  J.  Tillger 

Samuel  J.  Watt,  Jr. 

Anthony  M.  Zarrilli 

Dr.  John  J.  Siliquini 

Maria  M.  Suarez 

Dr.  Stanley  J.  Travis,  Jr. 

Joseph  T.  Waugh 

John  J.  Simon 

Frank  Sullivan 

Dr.  Michael  Treat 

Dr.  Minna  F.  Weinstein 

Dr.  Bernard  J.  Simmons 

Paul  F.  Sullivan 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Troilo 

John  Carroll  White 

ANNUAL  FUND  1971-1972 

DISTINCT  FROM 

CAPITAL  CAMPAIGN 

Alumni  Annual  Fund $  46,284.10 

Alumni  Capital  Fund 17,486.25 

Friends    3,480.00 

Business  Capital  Gifts  39,741.04 

Business  Matching  Gifts  6,481.50 

Faculty  &  Administration  13,549.50 

College  Union  Activities   13,146.40 

Parents  of  Students  15,921.00 

Kirk  Memorial    6,363.93 

TOTAL     $162,408.72 


CONTRIBUTORS 

IN  ADDITION  TO  CENTURY  CLUB  MEMBERS 

Francis  E.  Abessinio 

Arthur  J.  Askins 

R.  Allen  Bayley 

Dr.  Norman  Bernstein 

Charles  A.  Bosch 

Fred  A.  Abbonizio 

Jerry  Askow 

Dr.  George  W.  Beacher,  Jr. 

Raymond  H.  Bertsch 

Peter  R.  Bossow 

Albert  C.  Achuff 

Anthony  S.  Arcari 

John  B.  Beal 

Dr.  David  M.  Besselman 

John  T.  Bowen 

Ronald  W.  Acker 

Richard  Avicolli 

Walter  F.  Beard,  Jr. 

Ronald  T.  Betts 

Margaret  M.  Bowman 

Ruth  Adams 

Joseph  S.  Azzarano 

David  Beavers 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Betz 

Lawrence  G.  Bowman 

Theodore  H.  Alber 

Bruno  J.  Bacallao 

Donald  J.  Beavers 

Thomas  Bevan 

Joseph  John  Boyer 

Anthony  M.  Alberta 

Robert  S.  Bachmann 

John  C.  Becker 

Franklin  E.  Beyer 

Neil  J.  Bozzini 

John  P.  Alcorn 

Henry  A.  Backe 

John  T.  Becker 

Leonard  J.  Birle 

John  J.  Brabazon 

David  J.  Alexander,  Jr. 

Ronald  R.  Bambach 

Robert  A.  Becker 

Paul  E.  Bisbing 

John  Bradley 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Allen 

Opt.  Robert  P.  Bandholz          Richard  H.  Becker 

William  P.  Bissell 

Charles  D.  Branch,  Jr. 

James  F.  Almond 

Dr.  Aaron  D.  Bannett 

Thomas  A.  Beckett 

Lt.  Frank  J.  Bittner,  III 

Fred  C.  Brandt 

Millard  E.  Ames,  Jr. 

Patrick  J.  Bannigan 

William  L.  Beckett 

Charles  Blakemore 

John  P.  Breickner,  III 

John  J.  Amon 

Anthony  J.  Barba 

David  M.  Bednarik 

Richard  J.  Blash 

Alfred  E.  Brennan 

Vincent  P.  Anderson,  Esq. 

James  F.  Barr 

Dr.  Carl  J.  Belber 

Francis  P.  Bogle 

Francis  P.  Brennan 

Nicholas  F.  Andruzzi 

Agnes  T.  Barrett 

Bud  Benhayon 

Michael  E.  Bohan 

Thomas  C.  Brogan 

Louis  R.  Angelucci 

Joseph  C.  Barrett 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Benko 

John  J  Bolton,  Sr. 

James  J.  Broussard 

Ronald  M.  Anthony 

Winifred  C.  Barrow 

John  R.  Banner 

Richard  L.  Bokan 

James  F.  Brown 

Ross  S.  Antonoff 

Richard  F.  Barry,  III 

George  Allen  Bennett,  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Bonner 

Joseph  Browne 

Anthony  S.  Arcari 

John  J.  Basquill,  Jr. 

James  Albert  Benson 

Leonard  J.  Bonner 

Michael  J.  Bruno 

John  M.  Arleth 

Frank  Battaglia 

Dr.  George  H.  Benz,  Jr. 

Vincent  A.  Bonner 

Walter  G.  Boehm 

Edna  Armstrong 

Charles  C.  Baumann 

Helen  D.  Bergmann 

Robert  L.  Borheck 

Donald  Brennan 

La  Salle  Magazine,  Fall  1972 
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ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTORS 


William  G.  Brennan 

Anthony  J.  Caporale 

Martin  F.  Costello 

Domenic  F.  DeCesaris 

Paul  Daniel  Downey 

Robert  Henry  Brown 

Frank  Cappiello 

Robert  J.  Costello 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Deck 

Joseph  T.  Doyle,  Esq. 

Michael  J.  Bruno 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Carabasi 

C.  Gustave  Cote 

Michael  G.  DeFino 

Edward  F.  Duffy 

Vincent  J.  Bruno 

Robert  J.  Carey 

Margaret  M.  Courtney 

Lester  R.  DeFonso 

Robert  M.  Duffy 

Robert  B.  Brunt 

Rosalie  M.  Carey 

Charles  A.  Coyle 

Francis  D.  DeGeorge 

Dr.  A.  E.  Duncan 

James  L.  Bryan 

Lawrence  J.  Carley,  Sr. 

James  M.  Coyle 

James  Degnan 

Charles  E.  Dunleavy,  Jr. 

Arthur  A.  Buben 

Paul  Francis  Carmel 

Charles  A.  Coyle 

Frank  DeGregory 

Michael  Joseph  Dunn 

Mario  A.  Bucci 

Thomas  J.  Carney 

James  M.  Coyle 

Eugene  M.  DeLaurentis 

Thomas  J.  Dvorak 

Francis  F.  Buck 

George  A.  Carroll 

William  E.  Cox 

Joseph  W.  Delgross 

Thomas  A.  Dziadosz 

Michael  A.  Buchanan 

Frank  J.  Cartwright 

Theodore  E.  Crawford,  Jr. 

Mathew  L.  Dellarco 

James  R.  Earley 

Or.  Robert  C.  Buckwalter 

Anthony  D.  Caruso 

Conrad  M.  Cregan 

Gerard  Del  Prato 

Joseph  J.  Eberle,  Jr. 

Mathew  1.  Bucko,  Jr. 

Clarence  T.  Carver,  III 

Donald  J.  Croke 

Thomas  J.  Dempsey 

George  F.  Eck 

Lawrence  J.  Bur 

Thomas  M.  Casey 

James  J.  Crockett 

Michael  Deres 

George  K.  Eckenrode 

Rev.  Sidney  C.  Burgoyne 

Harold  M.  Cassidy 

Dennis  W.  Cronin 

Edward  H.  Dever 

Joseph  C.  Eckert,  Jr. 

Charles  D.  Burke 

Thomas  J.  Cassidy 

Gerald  Cropp 

Catherine  A.  Devlin 

Cornelius  Edwards 

Donald  R.  Burke 

Joseph  Elmer  Catto 

Robert  C.  Crosson 

Daniel  J.  Devlin 

James  P.  Edwards 

Robert  J.  Burke 

James  L.  Cavanaugh 

David  P.  Cullen 

Henry  D'Hedouville 

Russell  S.  Eggleton 

Thomas  R.  Burke 

Mrs.  John  Cerra 

Richard  S.  Cullen 

Russell  T.  DiBella 

Kieve  Ehrlich 

Donald  J.  Burkhimer 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Cipriano 

William  A.  Gulp 

John  P.  Dickinson 

Gerald  W.  Eisenbise 

Bernard  J.  Burns 

John  P.  Clark.  Jr. 

Denis  B.  Cummings 

William  P.  Dierkes 

Robert  P.  Eisenstein 

Daniel  D.  Burns,  Jr. 

Walter  Clavan 

James  J.  Cunningham,  Jr. 

Robert  Dierolf 

James  B.  Elliott 

Edward  J.  Bursak 

Elizabeth  V.  Cleland 

John  C.  Cunnigham 

William  E.  Dietrich,  Jr. 

John  J.  Elliott 

John  J.  Byrne 

Gerald  B.  Clonaris 

John  M.  Cunnigham 

Nicholas  A.  DiFranco 

John  H.  Engel 

Robert  J.  Byrne 

Joseph  M.  Coleman,  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Curtis 

Michael  John  Dillon 

Arthur  R.  Ersner 

Harold  J.  Bythrow 

Daniel  W.  Coley 

Charles  Cutler 

John  A.  Di  Mascio 

Franklin  G.  Eshelman 

Andrew  J.  Cabrelli 

Richard  A.  Colton 

Joseph  S.  Cymbor 

Barney  Dimino 

Saul  B.  Eskin 

Frank  Cabrelli 

Michael  E.  Connaughton 

Col.  Clarence  W.  Cyr 

William  F.  DiMeo 

George  F.  J.  Estock 

Robert  J.  Caccese 

Joseph  J.  Connelly 

Casimir  M.  Czerpak 

Louis  T.  Dinnella 

Anthony  J.  Evangelisto 

Thomas  A.  Calameco 

John  L.  Connolly 

Richard  T.  Dalena 

Vincent  DiPaolo 

Steven  Evans 

Nuncio  Call 

Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Thomas  M.  Daly 

Frank  J.  DIugos 

John  J.  Ewing 

Rev.  Joseph  W.  Callahan 

James  F.  Connor 

John  P.  D'Amato 

Henry  J.  Doehne 

John  J.  Fallon 

John  P.  Callan,  Jr. 

John  B.  Connor 

Joseph  A.  D'Amato 

James  V.  Dolan 

Antonio  L.  Falzarano 

Thomas  P.  Callan,  Jr. 

John  T.  Connors 

Brian  Damiani 

John  F.  Donaghy,  III 

Mary  L.  Faormina 

James  B.  Cameron 

Vincent  R.  Connor 

Frank  J.  Damico 

Joseph  A.  Donahue 

James  J.  Farley 

Francis  N.  Campagna 

William  J.  Conroy 

Joseph  A  Darcy 

Joseph  J.  Donahue 

Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Farrell 

James  P.  Campbell 

Thomas  J.  Conville,  Jr. 

Cpt.  Steven  N.  Dare 

John  M.  Connelly 

John  P.  Farrell 

John  F.  Campbell 

Charles  J.  Conway 

Sanford  H.  Darene 

James  Ugo  Donini 

Walter  F,  Farrell 

James  J.  Campion 

Charles  L.  Conway 

Thomas  P.  Darcy 

Francis  X.  Donohoe 

James  J.  Faulk 

James  J.  Canavan,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Coogan 

Mario  N.  D'Aulerio 

Robert  A.  Donovan,  III 

Joseph  J.  Payer 

Andrew  J.  Candelore,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Corcoran 

Joseph  D'Aurelio 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Dorfner 

Thomas  J.  Feerick 

Dominic  E.  Candelori 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Comely 

James  C.  Davidheiser 

Frederick  J.  Dougherty 

Bernard  M.  Feldman 

John  J.  Canney 

Dr.  Gerald  J.  Corr 

Anthony  J.  Day 

Thomas  E.  Dougherty 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Feldman 
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Dr.  G.  J.  Feldmeier 

William  J.  Gallagher,  Esq. 

George  V.  Griffith 

Stephen  F.  Humay,  Jr. 

John  C.  Killmer,  Jr. 

Arthur  J.  Fenton 

William  T.  Gallagher 

Thomas  J.  Grimes 

Barry  L.  Hunsicker 

Thomas  J.  Kirsch 

Anthony  A.  Feola 

Bessie  K.  Gallen 

Bernard  Grossman 

Robert  M.  Hunsicker 

James  J.  Kirschke 

Anthony  A.  Ferrara 

John  C.  Gallo 

Joseph  J.  Grum,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Husted 

William  Kitt 

Edward  J.  Fetter 

Dr.  Michael  R.  Gallo 

Joseph  Gerald  Guarini 

Robert  F.  Huston 

Frederick  L.  Kleinhenz 

Joseph  A.  Fick,  Jr. 

Dr.  Waldo  G.  Gamba 

Robert  Gudknecht 

Harry  Hutchinson 

Charles  B.  Klumpp 

Ernest  W.  Fiedler,  Jr. 

Joseph  C.  Gambone 

Edgar  J.  Guertin 

William  Patrick  Hyland 

Steve  A.  Kmetz 

Samuel  V.  Filippine,  Jr. 

Stephen  Garczynski 

John  C.  Gyza 

Dr.  Bernard  Ingster 

Stanley  M.  Knebel 

Richard  S.  Fine 

John  J.  Gardiner 

Harry  B.  Haeberle 

Samuel  loele 

David  B.  Knies 

Francis  X.  Finegan,  Jr. 

Joseph  Leo  Gardner,  Jr. 

John  J.  Hagan,  Esq. 

Joseph  Isaacson 

James  R.  Knopf 

James  W.  Finegan 

William  F.  Gardner 

Eugene  P.  Hagerty 

Dr.  George  Isajiw 

Claude  Koch 

William  J.  Finegan 

William  A.  Garrigle 

Jonathan  Haight 

John  J.  Jackiewicz 

Bernal  F.  Koehrsen,  Sr. 

Peter  J.  Finnegan 

William  F.  Garrity 

James  M.  Hamid 

David  M.  Jacobus 

Harry  Kent  Koehler 

Thomas  A.  Fink 

Ernest  F.  Gash 

Craig  G.  Hammond 

Stephen  J.  Janco 

Dr.  Joseph  V.  Koehler 

Benjamin  G.  Fisher 

Anthony  J.  Gatt 

Philip  J.  Hanlon 

Steven  F.  Jankowski 

Walter  J.  Kolpak 

Dr.  Robert  Fisher 

Francis  C.  Gatti,  Jr. 

Bernard  P.  Hark,  Jr. 

Robert  Joseph  Jann 

Thomas  M.  Kontuly 

Joseph  P.  Fitzgerald 

Joseph  M.  Gavin 

Ernest  L.  Harper 

Dr.  Andrew  F.  Jannett 

James  A.  Kopaz 

John  R.  Fitzpatrick 

John  J.  Gaworski 

Frank  J.  Hart 

Alan  J.  Jarvis 

Jerry  Kopitsky 

William  A.  Fitzpatrick 

John  J.  Gaynard 

Robert  M.  Hasson 

Arthur  R.  Jarvis 

Robert  Koroly 

Robert  J.  Fix 

John  F.  Gee,  Jr. 

Frank  W,  Mauser 

Gerald  J.  Johnson 

Richard  R.  Kowalczyk 

Michael  G.  Flach 

Martin  W.  Gehlhaus 

Terence  Kevin  Heaney 

William  R.  Johnson 

Joseph  J.  Kozak,  Jr. 

John  M.  Fleming 

Armond  F.  Gentile 

Gay  F.  Hearn 

Albert  E.  Jones 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Kraemer 

Jerome  Flomen 

Francis  V.  Gentile 

Michael  Heebner 

David  M.  Jones 

Robert  A.  Kramer 

Edward  P.  Flood 

David  P.  Gerhart 

Gerald  Heffernan 

Eleanor  S.  Jones 

Charles  J.  Krauss 

Abraham  U.  Flores 

Michael  A.  Gephart 

George  W,  Heffner 

Perry  Warren  Jones 

Dr.  Bertram  Kreger 

Frank  A.  Florio 

Eugene  F.  Gery 

George  J.  Hegarty 

Lawrence  J.  Jordan 

Rebecca  L.  Kriebel 

Madeline  G.  Flounders 

Thomas  C.  Gheen 

James  J.  Heger,  Jr. 

Francis  W.  Judge 

F.  Edward  Krilowicz 

Edward  A.  Flynn 

Raymond  Giambuzzi 

Joseph  J.  Heher 

Jerry  Jung 

William  T.  Kugler 

Joseph  P.  Flynn,  Jr. 

Nicholas  R.  Gianoulis 

Frank  J.  Henneman,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Jurich 

William  F.  Kummerle 

Edward  J.  Fogarty,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Gibbons 

Jose  B.  Henriques,  Jr. 

Thomas  K.  Kaffenberger 

Harry  F.  Kusick,  Jr. 

Timothy  J.  Foley 

John  F.  Gibbons 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Hepford 

.  Walter  J.  Kaiser 

Paul  Kuzma 

Joseph  L.  Folz 

Richard  Gibson 

Richard  L.  Hepp 

Walter  S.  Kammer 

Albert  A.  Lagore 

David  L.  Forde 

Daniel  G.  Gill,  Jr. 

Kurt  Herman 

Charles  J.  Kane 

James  E.  Lafferty 

Joseph  H.  Foster,  Esq. 

John  P.  Gillane 

Woodman  Herr 

Gerald  J.  Kane 

Richard  W.  Lafferty 

Francis  T.  Foti 

Thomas  R.  Gillespie,  Jr. 

William  E.  Herron 

John  E.  Kane,  Jr. 

William  P.  Lamb 

jack  Fox 

Ronald  C.  Giletti 

Walter  A.  Heyse 

John  J.  Kane 

Earle  C.  Landes 

Martin  P.  Frain,  Jr. 

Nicholas  A.  Giordano 

Thomas  M.  Hickey 

Louis  M.  Kaniecki 

John  L.  Langan 

Bernard  H.  Franz 

Louis  F.  Giorno 

Charles  H.  Higgins 

James  A.  Kearney 

Harry  Langley 

Anthony  R.  Fratto,  Jr. 

Richard  Girard 

William  J.  Hildebrand 

Albert  J.  Keefe,  Jr. 

Mary  E.  Largan 

Thomas  Joseph  Frangicetto 

Dr.  Canzio  E.  Giulucci 

Richard  L.  Hill 

Richard  F.  Keevey 

Dr.  Paschal  J.  LaRuffa 

Harvey  P.  Freeman 

John  M.  Gola 

Edmund  M.  Hillis 

Francis  G.  Keifer 

Eugene  Laschyk 

Robert  D.  Freisem 

Martin  M.  Gold 

Aired  Arthur  Hills 

John  J.  Kelley 

John  E.  Laughlin 

Valentine  A.  Freitag 

Aleck  Goldberg 

Frank  Himmer 

Bernard  F.  Kelly 

Thomas  J.  Lavin,  Jr. 

Rose  Fried 

Henry  W.  Goldberg 

Thomas  K.  Hines 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Kelly 

James  0.  Lawson 

Robert  J.  Fritz 

Emanual  Gomez.  Jr. 

Norman  L.  Hinz 

Eugene  L.  Kelly 

Richard  F.  Layton 

Joseph  R.  Fulton 

Joseph  J.  Gordon 

George  W.  Hippman 

Francis  C.  Keenan 

Joseph  G.  Lehman 

William  T.  Furey 

John  Thomas  Gorman 

Joseph  G.  Hirschmann 

James  J.  Kelly 

John  G.  Lemon,  Jr. 

Vincent  C.  Fynan,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Gorman 

Michael  R.  HIavac 

John  T.  Kelly 

Col.  John  P.  Leonard 

William  A.  Fynes 

John  S.  Grady 

Francis  J.  Hoban 

Lawrence  J.  Kelly 

Leonard  Julian  Leonetti 

Francis  R.  Galante 

Edward  V.  Graham 

Rosanne  Hoffman 

Phillip  F.  Kelly 

Vincent  L.  Leonetti,  Jr. 

Fred  R.  Gale 

Joseph  A.  Granahan,  Jr. 

Leonard  F.  Hoffmayer 

William  J.  Kelly,  Esq. 

Robert  J.  Les 

Thomas  A.  Gall 

Henry  M.  Grasmeder 

Frank  J.  Hohenleitner 

George  E.  Keneipp,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Leska 

Daniel  A.  Gallagher 

Lt.  Col.  John  M.  Grasmeder 

Russell  Holden 

George  T.  Kenney 

Peter  S.  Levesque 

Eugene  Gallagher 

M.  Martin  Grasmeder 

Evelyn  Carrie  Hopkins 

William  J.  Kent 

Capt.  James  C.  Lieber,  Jr. 

Hugh  F.  Gallagher 

Charles  F.  Grazioso 

Gaylord  Hopkins 

Daniel  M.  Kerrane 

John  S.  Ligenza 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Gallagher 

Joseph  Patrick  Green 

James  A.  Homa 

David  M,  Kibler 

Charles  A.  Linder 

John  P.  Gallagher 

Charles  W.  Greenberg 

Jacob  Hornung 

Rita  M.  Kieffer 

Paul  J.  Lindinger 

Joseph  V.  Gallagher 

Frank  J.  Griesser 

Richard  F.  Hospod 

Peter  J.  Kiernan 

Louis  C.  Lippo 

Michael  F.  Gallagher 

Walter  J.  Griffin 

Dr.  John  E.  Hughes 

Nicholas  C.  Kihm 

Stephen  J.  Lis 

Parents  of  La  Salle  College  students 
contributed  $15,921  In  1971-72.  As 
space  permits,  a  future  publication  will 
acknowledge  them  by  name.  Mean- 
time, our  sincere  thanks. 


La  Salle  Magazine,  Fall  1972 
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ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  P.  Lisiecki,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  McDermott 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  McLaughlin 

Joseph  F.  Marr 

Daniel  A.  Morris,  Jr. 

Nicholas  J.  Lisi 

Thomas  R.  McDermott 

Rodger  J.  McLaughlin 

Denis  H.  Martin 

John  P.  Morrissey 

Edward  J.  LoCasale 

William  D.  McDermott 

William  J.  McLaughlin 

Donald  Joseph  Martin 

James  R.  Muldowney 

Ray  Lodise 

Charles  M.  McDonald 

Joseph  G.  McLean 

James  G.  Martin 

John  Mulholland 

Francis  P.  Loeber 

Daniel  J.  McDonald 

Thomas  M.  McLenigan 

Joseph  D.  Martin 

R.  James  Mullen 

Jack  D.  Lohr 

Joseph  R.  McDonald 

Robert  F.  McMackin 

Domingo  Martinez 

William  M.  Mulroy 

Fernando  Lombard! 

Patrick  McDonald 

John  B.  McMahon 

Nicholas  J.  Marucci 

Jay  H.  Murland 

Randall  J.  Long 

Martin  J.  McDonnell 

Bernard  M.  McManus 

Thomas  J.  Marx,  II 

George  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 

John  W.  Longworth 

Neal  McDonnell 

John  W.  McMenamin 

George  L.  Mason,  III 

James  F.  Murphy 

Roger  A.  Loos 

Robert  J.  McDowell 

Daniel  J.  McNeff 

Dante  J.  Massimini 

Thomas  J.  Murphy 

James  M.  Lord 

Thomas  J.  McElvogue 

John  McNeills 

William  J.  Mastalski 

Thomas  R.  Murphy 

William  E.  Losch 

Mark  McElwee 

James  J.  McNulty 

Francis  X.  Meeks 

William  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Wayne  T.  Lotoza 

John  L.  McErlain 

James  D.  McShea 

Edward  G.  Mekel,  Esq. 

William  J.  Murphy 

Norman  Lucas 

Joseph  J.  McFadden 

James  G.  McSherry 

Norman  Menchel 

Jack  J.  Murray 

Philip  J.  Lucia 

Thomas  Joseph  McFadden 

Joseph  F.  McSparran 

Susanna  Merkle 

George  H.  Myers 

Stanley  J.  Lucki 

Paul  M.  McGill 

Horace  McVaugh 

Richard  F.  Meroney 

Vincent  T.  Myers 

William  F.  Lukens 

James  T.  McGinty,  Jr. 

Paul  J.  Macey 

Joseph  N.  Metallo,  Jr. 

Dr.  William  R.  Myers 

Edward  F.  Luty,  Jr. 

Michael  A.  McGlinchy 

Arthur  S.  Mackin 

G.  Harold  Metz 

Catherine  E.  Neary 

Robert  Paul  Luty 

Edmond  McGill 

Edward  Macko 

Carl  J.  Meyer 

Louis  Neff 

Edwin  J.  Lutz 

Charles  B.  McGinley,  Jr. 

James  J.  Madden 

Walter  J.  Meyers,  Jr. 

Paul  J.  Nekoranik 

Robert  B.  Lydon 

John  A.  McGinty.  Jr. 

Thomas  M.  Madden,  Jr. 

Chester  F.  Michewicz 

William  J.  Neville 

Edward  J.  Lynch 

Thomas  W.  McGlinn 

Stephen  E.  Madeline 

Donald  F.  Miller 

Michael  F.  Newell 

Robert  F.  Lynch 

William  F.  McGlynn 

Michael  J.  Magnotta 

Edward  P.  Miller,  Jr. 

Lawrence  J.  Nicastro 

Francis  R.  X.  Lyons,  1 

William  J.  McGlynn 

Frederick  C.  Maguire 

Robert  J.  Miller 

Paul  J.  Nicoletti 

Lawrence  E.  McAlee 

Peter  Michael  McGonigle 

James  L.  Maher 

Philip  Miraglia 

Howard  J.  Noble 

Michael  E,  McAleer 

James  A.  McGovern 

Joseph  T.  Maher 

Dennis  S.  Misiewicz 

Thomas  J.  Nolan 

Bernard  P.  McAteer 

John  D.  McGovern 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

William  J.  Mistichelli 

Edward  J.  Nolen 

Joseph  S.  McAuliffe 

Joseph  M.  McGovern,  Jr. 

William  E.  Mahoney 

Joseph  W.  Mitchell 

William  M.  Nolte 

Dr.  James  Daniel  McBride 

Terrence  M.  McGovern 

John  Maicher 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Mlynarczyk 

Frank  J.  Obara,  Jr. 

Francis  J.  McCabe,  Jr. 

Thomas  F.  McGowan 

William  F.  Maier 

Kathleen  Moench 

John  A.  J.  O'Brien 

James  J.  McCabe,  Esq. 

John  X.  C.  McGuire 

Ralph  A.  Maiolino 

Robert  T.  Moffett 

Joseph  S.  O'Brien 

Philip  N.  McCabe 

Philip  C.  McGuire 

Albert  J.  Makler,  Esq. 

Robert  S.  Mojica 

Lt.  R.  J,  O'Brien 

Robert  J.  McCann 

Frank  P.  McHale 

Robert  P.  Malachowski 

John  A.  Mokriski 

Dr.  Richard  F.  O'Brien 

Stephen  G.  McCarron 

John  Joseph  McHenry 

Rita  Mall 

Thomas  J.  Molloy 

Robert  J.  O'Brien 

John  McCarry 

Joseph  J.  McKee 

Vincent  N.  Mancini 

Richard  J.  Monastra 

Thomas  G.  O'Brien 

J.  A.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

John  W.  McKeever 

Frank  A.  Manfredi 

David  J.  Monroe 

John  F.  O'Connell 

William  A.  McCarthy 

Patrick  W.  McKenna 

James  J.  Manion 

Anthony  J.  Monteiro 

Bernard  A.  O'Connor 

John  J  McCormick 

Daniel  P.  McKenna 

Frank  A.  Maranto 

David  T.  Moore 

Patrick  O'Donnell 

John  M.  McCormick 

James  J.  McKenna,  Jr. 

Cha'les  Maratea 

Edward  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

William  T.  O'Donnell,  Jr. 

Michael  T.  McCracken 

Robert  E.  McKenna 

Angelo  R.  Marcantonio 

William  F.  Moore 

Norman  Oelshlegel 

Thomas  F.  McCrea 

Edward  G.  McKeon 

Thomas  W.  Maresca 

James  A.  Morgan 

Charles  D.  Oettle 

Francis  B.  McCullough,  Jr. 

Edward  F.  McLaughlin 

Joseph  J.  Mark 

Joseph  R.  Morice 

Cornelia  T.  O'Grady 

Mark  A.  McCunney,  Jr. 

Gerard  F.  McLaughlin 

Joseph  E.  Markert 

Norman  E.  Morrell 

Martin  J.  O'Halloran 

STATUS  OF 
THE  CAPITAL  CAMPAIGN 

September  21,  1972 

Pledges 

Alumni    $      50,684.52 

Trustees     530,425.00 

Foundations    313,639.28 

Corporations   206,533.66 

Government  Grants   1,169,281.00 

Christian  Brotliers  and  Other  Friends 640,374.88 

Faculty/ Administration    52,219.00 

Parents     17,246.00 

Others    51 6.00 

TOTAL      $2,958,523.84 

(Total  figure  is  actual  amount  of  pledges  and 

payments.  No  gift  has  been  counted  twice.) 
*The  above  figures  reflect  contributions  that  may  have  been  counted 
specific  category  for  purposes  of  recognition. 


Payments 

$      30,397.52 

390,776.76 

160,022.95 

161,000.66 

555,542.00 

500,932.45 

27,172.00 

15,921.00 

280.00 

$1,830,641.28 


in  more  than  one 
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William  Olarin 

Thomas  C,  Reid 

William  A.  Schoeniger 

Lawrence  J.  Strange 

Alfred  E.  Weber 

John  J.  Oldynski 

Leo  W.  Reilly 

G.  J.  Schorn 

Bertram  Strieb 

Robert  F.  Weightman 

Thomas  J.  Olsen 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Reitano,  Jr. 

Kathleen  E.  Schrader 

John  S.  Strong 

Hon.  Leo  Weinrott 

Elizabeth  O'Malley 

Dr.  George  J.  Resnick 

Richard  E.  Schultz 

Joseph  J.  Strub 

Francis  J.  Weiss 

William  J.  Orth 

Robert  A.  Resnick,  Esq. 

James  R.  Schwartz 

Victor  Suchodolski 

Norman  M.  Weiss 

Raymond  A.  Ostrowski 

William  F.  Reyers 

Robert  P.  Schwartz 

Michael  J.  Sullivan 

William  S.  Weldon 

Michael  H.  Orzechowski 

Paolo  F.  Ricci 

Donald  J.  Sear! 

Clarence  G.  Supplee 

Michael  C.  Wennemer 

John  T.  Osmian 

Edward  C.  Rice 

Lenferd  J.  Seely 

George  C.  Surosky 

Fred  M.  Westcott 

Lawrence  M.  Otf 

James  T.  Richard 

Raymond  C.  Seiberlich 

Herbert  Sussman 

William  Wetzler 

John  W.  Ounsworth 

John  B.  Richter 

Joseph  E.  Seller 

David  J.  Swankoski 

Byrne  P.  Whalen 

Guido  C.  Pacitti 

John  G.  Riddle,  Jr. 

John  A.  Seitz 

Francis  E.  Swiacki 

Edward  J.  Whelan 

Eugene  M.  Paduano 

Joseph  A.  Rider 

Joseph  T.  Sermarini 

Stanley  A.  Szawlewicz 

Thomas  J.  Whelan 

Arthur  Pagan,  Jr. 

Charles  E.  Ries 

Thomas  J.  Shanley 

Joseph  V.  Tancredi 

Brien  M.  Whisman 

Francis  J.  Pagano 

Joseph  D.  Rihl 

William  Shannon 

Nicholas  J.  Tavani,  Jr. 

Milton  F.  Whitehead 

John  M.  Palm 

William  E.  Ring,  Jr. 

Jerome  M.  Shareen 

Dr.  Francis  R.  Taylor 

Glenn  V.  Wild 

Michael  A.  Palumbo 

George  J.  Ritchie 

William  T.  Sherlock 

James  A.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Rev.  John  F.  Williams 

Joseph  1.  Papalini 

John  P.  Roarty 

Peter  F.  Shields 

Robert  C.  Thorn 

John  Jona  Williams 

Anthony  V.  Pappas.  Jr. 

Paul  F.  Robinson 

David  Shore 

Gerard  M.  Tiedeken 

Gerald  M.  Wilk 

William  C.  Parenti 

Harry  A.  Rocco 

Thaddeus  Sieminski 

Albert  Tilli 

William  J.  Wingel 

Michael  W.  Park 

James  M.  Rockenbach 

Christopher  W.  Silvotti 

John  J.  Timson 

William  C.  Wixted 

Gabriel  J.  Pascuzzi 

Newton  R.  Rogers 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Simmers,  Jr 

Stewart  Frank  Titus 

Richard  F.  Witkowski 

Alfonso  E.  Pasquarelli 

Theodore  M.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Arthur  W.  Simpson 

Ronald  F.  Tobia 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Wolf,  III 

Austin  G.  Paulnack 

Lon  Rohach 

Paul  V.  Sipala,  Jr. 

Timothy  0.  Tobin 

Joseph  M.  Wolfman 

Harry  J.  Pearce 

Robert  Romaine 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Skuria 

William  F.  Tollenger,  Jr. 

Harry  W.  Woodcock 

James  W.  Pearson,  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Romano 

John  A.  Slattery 

George  Tomezsko 

Women's  Aux., 

Joseph  F.  Pearson 

Carmen  V.  Romeo 

James  A.  Slinkman 

Andrew  Toth 

Riverview  Hospital 

Anthony  F.  Pellegrjno 

Robert  D.  Ronco,  Esq. 

William  T.  Small 

William  J.  Torpey 

James  Wuenshel 

John  V.  Pensiero 

David  J.  Rosania 

John  F.  Smart,  Jr. 

Paul  E.  Towhey 

Richard  Yastrzemski 

Nicholas  F.  Pensiero 

Lee  H.  Rosenau 

Adam  R.  Smith 

Lt.  T.  Michael  Townshend 

James  B.  Yerkes 

Peter  A.  Peroni,  II 

James  T.  Rosenberg 

Brain  J.  Smith 

Joseph  G.  Tramo 

Gregory  J.  Yost 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Petrillo 

John  V.  Rosetti 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Smith 

.  Joseph  J.  Traurig 

John  P.  Young 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Petit 

Frank  D.  Rosci 

Francis  M.  Smith 

'  Harry  G.  Trefz 

John  J.  Zaccaria 

Loren  E.  Pettisani 

Dr.  Raymond  S.  Rossa 

Gerald  F.  Smith 

William  J.  Trenwith 

James  F.  Zaccario 

John  J.  Pettit,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Thomas  P.  Rossi,  Jr. 

Hugh  T.Smith 

Thomas  H.  Trevelino 

Joseph  Nicholas  Zaiuski 

John  M.  Pettine 

Dr.  Albert  Rosner 

Joseph  F.  Smith 

Eugene  F.  Trimber 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Zappitelli 

Charles  J.  Pfizenmayer 

Joseph  W.  Rovelli 

Wanda  M.  Smith 

James  J.  Troisi 

Donald  Zdanowicz 

Thomas  J.  Peirce 

Louis  J.  Ruch 

John  V.  Snyder 

Thomas  J.  Trotter 

Dr.  Leonard  T.  Zebrowski 

John  J.  Piatkowski 

Edward  F.  Ruppel 

Richard  M.  Snyder 

Francis  J.  Trzuskowski,  Esq. 

Bruce  Zehnle 

Robert  J.  Picollo 

David  Russell 

Henry  J.  Sobieski 

Charles  A.  Trowbridge,  Jr. 

Ronald  F.  Zehnle 

Herbert  T.  Picus 

Joseph  J.  Ruzicka 

Joseph  W.  Sommers 

Benjamin  Tumolo 

Donald  D.  Zelinski 

James  J.  Plick,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Ryan,  Jr. 

Salvatore  J.  Sorrentino,  Jr 

Anthony  A.  Tursi 

William  N.  Zelner 

Anthony  J.  Polcino 

John  P.  Ryan 

John  V.  Spadaccini 

Aldo  E.  Turzo 

Austin  F.  Zuerlein 

Joseph  J.  Ponczka 

Joseph  F.  Ryan 

Alan  M.  Spagnola 

Vincent  L.  Turzo 

Charles  Poolos 

Robert  J.  Ryan 

Francis  Joseph  Spagnolo 

Francis  0.  Udicious 

Robert  C.  Popielarski 

Thomas  Ryan 

Raymond  J.  Spahr 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Vallillo 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Posatko 

William  J.  Ryan 

Lester  A.  Spangenberg 

Donald  J.  Valois 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Praiss 

Charles  J.  Saile 

Edward  J.  Spanier 

Joseph  G.  Van  Reymersdal 

Dr.  Stanley  Praiss 

Anthony  C.  Salerno 

Joseph  M.  Speakman 

James  J.  Vassallo 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Price 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Salvo 

William  W.  Spencer 

Bernard  J.  Vaughan 

Joseph  T.  Pura 

Carlo  J.  Salzano 

Carmen  J.  Spinelli 

Philip  Vecchione 

Robert  W.  Querubin 

Timothy  W.  Santoni 

Donald  L.  Sprague 

Donald  P.  Vernon 

James  E.  Quigley 

Dr.  G.  Frank  Santor 

David  M.  Spratt 

Joseph  V.  Visci 

John  W.  Quinlan 

Dr.  Francis  Sarro 

William  F.  Sproule 

William  J.  Villano 

Joseph  P.  Quinlan 

William  J.  Sawn 

N.  Staffiere  &  classmates 

70  George  A.  Voegele 

Thomas  J.  Quinlan 

Anthony  J.  Scamuffa 

James  E.  Stanton 

Gerard  F.  Voegtiin 

George  F.  Quinn 

Maj.  Joseph  E.  Scanlin 

John  P.  Stanton 

Carl  C.  Von  Nell 

Joseph  E.  Quinn 

Francis  H.  Scalessa 

William  E.  Stark 

John  R.  Waite 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Raab 

Francis  T.  Scalfaro 

Robert  G.  Stauffer 

John  P.  Walheim 

Dr.  Richard  L  Raab 

Gerald  E.  Scalley 

Salvatore  Joseph  Stea 

Joseph  A.  Walheim 

Stephen  Race 

Thomas  M.  Scanlon 

J.  Gregory  Steele 

Peter  E.  Walheim.  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Raffaele 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Scarpa 

Daniel  Scott  Steelman,  II 

Francis  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 

John  E.  Rafferty,  Jr. 

Joseph  A.  Schiavone 

Harvey  J.  Stefanowicz 

James  J.  Walsh 

Nicholas  Ragucci 

Henry  A.  Schinnagel 

James  F.  Stehli 

Joseph  T.  Walsh 

Robert  J.  Raichle 

Thomas  E.  Schenk,  Jr. 

Anthony  E.  Steigelman 

Michael  J.  Walsh 

James  A.  Ratigan 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Schieken 

Dr.  Mark  R.  Stein 

M.  Thomas  Walsh 

Domenic  A.  Rebecca 

Joseph  F.  Schierse 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Stemmler 

William  J.  F.  Walsh 

James  J.  Reed 

Ernest  J.  Schmidt 

John  J.  Stevenson,  Jr. 

George  J.  Walters,  Jr. 

Martin  J.  Reddington 

Herbert  W.  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Stewart,  Jr. 

Charles  C.  Walton,  Jr. 

William  J.  Reese 

Gerard  J.  Schneider 

James  J.  Stewart 

Andrew  J.  Ward 

William  R.  Regli 

Joseph  G.  Schneider 

Louis  J.  Stief 

Joseph  F.  Ward 

Dr.  James  P.  Reich 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Schneider 

Frank  Stimmler 

John  E.  Warga,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Reichenbach 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Schneider 

Eugene  A.  Stohrer 

Victor  P.  Warkalwiz 

Dr.  Leonard  Reichman 

Edward  J.  Schoen 

Richard  E.  Stoebenau 

Robert  W.  Wassel 
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The  President's  Annual 
Review:  "...Progress  in  the 
search  for  a  set  of  values  and 
a  firmer  sense  of  meaning." 

Summer-time  and,  according  to  the  song,  the  livin' 
is  easy.  Well,  at  least  the  life-style  is  different.  There 
are  fewer  students,  of  course,  only  half  the  number  of 
a  regular  semester.  And  so  fewer  faculty,  fewer 
courses.  The  round  of  activities  is  much  smaller,  too: 
not  as  many  lectures,  films — or  issues  of  the  week. 
Music  Theatre,  though,  is  in  high  gear,  and  there  are 
day-camps  for  city  youngsters  and  a  variety  of  work- 
shops. 

But  in  general,  the  campus  is  less  crowded,  the  pace 
less  hectic,  and  the  general  atmosphere,  perhaps, 
more  academic.  Our  small  graduate  program  in  re- 
ligious education  is  much  more  in  evidence.  And  for 
every  undergraduate  making  up  a  course,  there  is  an- 
other one  anticipating  a  course  or  adventuring  in  a 
new  direction.  For  the  faculty,  there  may  be  in  these 
rainy  and  sultry  weeks  a  little  more  time  to  catch  up 
on  reading.  For  staff  members,  the  time  is  divided 
between  loose-ends  of  the  last  academic  year  and 
preparation  for  the  next.  One  chore  in  every  office  is 
the  annual  report. 

In  my  own  office  on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
there  is  a  stack  of  the  annua!  reports  on  my  desk  by 
early  July.  They  come  from  some  thirty  departments 
and  offices — some  brief,  some  eighty  pages  long.  It 
takes  me  about  two  weeks  to  go  through  them  and 
take  notes  on  the  high-lights.  Then  there  is  the  reward- 
ing opportunity,  for  me  especially,  of  sitting  down  with 
the  authors — supervisors,  directors,  deans,  and  the 
variously  titled  other  members  of  the  staff — to  review 
the  past  year  more  personally,  to  probe  again  at  some 
temporary  problems  and  seek  ways  to  cope  with  the 
more  persistent,  to  congratulate  again  on  the  suc- 
cesses or  to  reassess  the  impact  of  some  mistakes. 
Progress  is  so  hard  to  see  in  the  welter  of  day  to  day. 
If  it  were  only,  then,  to  see  the  real  accomplishments 
of  the  last  nine  months  in  better  perspective,  the  final 
chore  of  the  annual  report  would  be  worth  it. 

Beyond  the  tables  and  the  numbers — 10,000  stu- 
dents in  regular  and  summer  sessions,  500  on  faculty 
and  staff,  11  million  dollars  that  came  and  went  in  a 
delicately  balanced  budget,  400,000  gallons  of  heating 
oil  to  get  through  the  winter  and  various  and  sundry 
etceteras — there  is  some  sense  of  emerging  trends,  of 
changes  occurring  that  we  have  planned  for  and  others 
that  we  haven't.  Such  trends  will  soon  be  studied  in 
detail  as  we  begin  preparing  for  our  ten-year  review 
for  the  Middle  States  Association  in  1976.  But  as  I  sit 
at  my  desk  now  to  draw  together  my  own  annual  re- 
port to  the  alumni  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I 
search  beyond  the  success  of  the  week  or  the  prob- 
lem of  the  month  for  some  larger  pattern  that  will  give 
meaning  to  1971-72. 

Nothing  seems  to  fit  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  mix 
itself:  it  was  a  year  of  triumph  and  depression  for  the 
whole  system  of  higher  education,  of  ups  and  downs 
— and  for  ourselves,  it  would  seem  on  balance,  of 
definitely  more  ups  than  downs.  The  conventional 
measures  of  success  these  days  were  there:  a  rise  in 
enrollrrent,  a  budget  balanced — though  with  some 
strain;  new  curricular  programs;  new  buildings  and 
some  splendid  renovations  by  our  own  plant  depart- 
ment.  But  the   national   concerns   were   reaching    us. 


too,  in  a  continuing  tightness  of  the  job  market  for 
graduates,  cut-backs  in  aid  programs  from  the  gov- 
ernment, some  questioning  of  the  purposes  of  college 
education  itself.  1  tell  the  Board,  though,  that  my  most 
profound  feeling  after  looking  at  the  debits  and  cred- 
its of  the  year  is  that  this  community  "which  will  be 
110  years  old  next  March  has  the  resources  and  the 
imagination  to  continue  to  be  an  adaptable  and  grow- 
ing collegiate  enterprise." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  returned  to  campus  this  June 
after  a  brief  absence  that  I  see  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  with  a  renewed  eye.  I  am  a  believer  re-converted 
— a  believer  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  College  in  its 
human  resources:  the  teacher  who  spends  his  time 
and  energy  freely  for  his  students  or  for  a  project  for 
the  whole  community;  the  student  who  rises  above  the 
temporary  illness  we  call  adolescence  to  take  a  mature 
and  balanced  view  of  a  problem;  the  generosity  of  staff 
and  workers  who  go  an  extra  step  in  their  service  to 
the  group. 

One  recent  program  especially  symbolizes  for  me 
the  outreach  of  people  here  and  their  adaptability.  It's 
the  program  called  "Work  and  College."  A  grant  from 
the  Samuel  Pels  Fund  last  spring  enabled  us  to  hold 
three  workshops  for  a  group  of  students,  faculty,  and 
staff.  The  basic  concern  was  the  relation  of  the  world 
of  work  to  a  college  education — not  simply  the  present 
job  market,  but  more  fundamentally,  society's  changing 
attitudes  toward  work  itself.  There  was  also  the  chal- 
lenge of  how  the  present  work  experience  of  students, 
in  summer  and  other  work,  can  better  be  utilized  in 
the  academic  program  itself.  Some  twelve  proposals 
have  resulted  from  these  discussions.  A  faculty  meet- 
ing has  reviewed  them,  and  we've  begun  to  pursue 
their  implementation. 

Another  realization  from  the  review  of  the  year: 
there  seems,  in  some  sense,  to  be  two  quite  different 
rhythms,  if  not  indeed  two  quite  different  planes  of  life 
in  the  academic  year.  There  is  the  steady  pulse  of 
daily  activities,  the  regular  and  sustaining  interaction 
of  fine  people  of  different  viewpoints  and  generations — • 
for  me  at  least  the  basic  reality.  But  there  are  the  for- 
tunately rarer  times  of  misunderstanding  or  tension 
which  seems  to  take  on  an  unreal  and  disproportionate 
life  of  their  own. 

But  as  I  am  writing  to  the  trustees,  "whether  in  its 
day-to-day  life  of  teaching,  learning,  engaging  in  activ- 
ities and  sports,  building  and  renovating  or  in  more 
dramatic  times  of  trying  to  balance  different  but  legiti- 
mate points  of  view;  of  honoring  the  laudable  desire  of 
students  to  defend  anyone  or  anything  that  looks  like 
a  victim;  of  making  sure  that  the  longer-range  views  of 
faculty  and  staff  are  really  as  better  informed  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be;  of  coping  with  the  media's  thirst 
for  controversy  and  their  power  to  make  anything  look 
like  a  major  issue — amid  all  such  ordinary  and  drama- 
tic times,  I  feel  we  have  been  going  forward." 

Forward  to  what?  Forward,  I  think,  to  a  clearer  real- 
ization of  what  it  means  to  be  a  good  urban,  church- 
related  college  in  a  time  of  continuing  stress  and 
exciting  change.  Forward  to  a  set  of  values  and  a 
firmer  sense  of  meaning  that  honor  and  sustain  the 
best  of  the  past  while  they  illuminate  the  future  and 
prepare  us  for  it. 

We're  not  ready  to  market  any  special  vision  yet. 
But  if  we  continue  to  cope  with,  analyze,  and  discuss 
the  intractable  and  controversial  issues  and  problems 
of  our  times  with  balance,  mutual  trust,  a  reverence 
for  the  best  of  spiritual  and  human  realities — and  with 
a  bit  of  humor — I  think  we'll  continue  to  move  toward 
just  such  a  vision. 

—Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 
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To  the  President  and  Trustees  of  La  Salle  College 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  the  annual  Financial  Re- 
port of  La  Salle  College  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1972.  The  report  includes  the  opinion  of  Robert  A. 
O'Connell  &  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
and  it  statistically  and  graphically  illustrates  some  of 
the  more  important  areas  of  increasing  costs,  and  con- 
tinuing development  and  growth. 

The  accounts  of  the  College  are  maintained  and  its 
reports  presented  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
recommended  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  accounts  and  financial  statements  clearly  segre- 
gate the  assets  and  liabilities  of  each  of  the  major 
fund  groupings  as  reflected  in  the  Comparative  State- 
ment of  Financial  Conditions — Form  1. 


CURRENT  FUNDS 

Current  Funds  represent  the  operating  accounts  of 
the  College.  This  group  includes  not  only  those  ac- 
counts related  to  the  educational  and  general  activi- 
ties, but  also  those  that  reflect  the  operating  results 
of  the  Auxiliary  Enterprises — residence  halls,  food 
services,  campus  store,  and  college  union. 

The  total  College  Current  Fund  operation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972,  resulted  in  an  ex- 
cess of  revenues  over  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions to  other  funds,  of  $707.18  as  compared  with  an 
excess  of  $26,042.50  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1971,  and  an  excess  of  $30,647.00  projected  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1973.  As  indicated  on  Form 
2,  page  7,  this  excess  of  current  revenues  over  current 
expenditures  and  appropriations  continues  to  be  gov- 
erned by  funds  appropriated  to  capital  items. 

CURRENT  REVENUES 

Total  current  revenues  for  1971-72  were  14%  under 
the  current  revenues  for  1970-71 — from  $10,907,792.23 
in    1970-71    to   the   sum   of  $10,748,602.23   in    1971-72. 

This  decrease  in  current  revenues  does  not  reflect 
a  reversal  in  the  continuing  growth  of  La  Salle  College. 
This  decrease  in  current  revenues  was  primarily  due 
to  the  descend  from  the  summit  of  an  all-time  record 
of  Gifts  and  Grants  in  1970-71  of  $1,170,758.94  to  a 
continuing  good  record  of  $547,695.32  in  1971-72. 

Continuing  growth  will  be  noted  in  the  increase  in 
tuition  and  fees  revenues.  Form  2,  pages  7  and  8, — 
from  $7,551,428.77  in  1970-71  to  $7,896,039.74  in  1971- 
72.  Another  appreciable  increase  was  in  Auxiliary 
Enterprises  revenues — from  $1,575,715.22  in  1970-71 
to  $1,685,933.67  in  1971-72.  In  the  main,  this  increase 
in  Auxiliary  Enterprises  revenues  was  due  to  a  maxi- 
mum occupancy  of  the  residence  halls. 


TOTAL  CURRENT  REVENUES 

1971-72  $10,748,602.23 

1969-70  8,623,547.45 

1967-68  7,360,871.02 

1965-66  6,171,508.19 

1963-64  4,957,410.19 
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Total  current  revenue  for  1972-73  is  projected  at 
$11,905,200.00  as  compared  with  $10,748,602.23  for 
1971-72.  Ttiis  projected  increase  in  total  revenue  is 
reflected  in  tuition  revenue  and  gifts  and  grants. 

The  projected  increase  in  tuition  revenue  results 
from  the  increases  effective  September  1972.  Full-Time 
tuition— from  $1,600  and  $1,700  to  $1,820  and  $1,920. 
Part-Time  charges  —  Evening  —  from  $38  per  credit 
hour  to  $42  per  credit  hour.  Day  Part-Time  from  $50 
per  credit  hour  to  $56  per  credit  hour.  Based  upon  the 
September  1972  enrollment,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Increase  in  tuition  revenue  will  be  about  $941,000.00 
over  1971-72. 

TUITION  CHARGES 

Evening  Day 

Part-Time         Full-Time 

1972-73    $42  $1,820-$1,920 

1970-71    $38  $1,600-$1,700 

1968-69    $30  $1,350-$1,450 

1966-67    $27  $1,150-$1,250 

1964-65    $25  $1,020-$1,120 

1962-63    $23  $    925-$    975 

Gifts  and  Grants  reflect  an  S.S.  Kresge  Foundation 
grant  of  $100,000.00  towards  the  conversion  of  Wister 
Hall  gymnasium  into  a  library  annex  and  study  hall. 
Also  reflected  in  gifts  and  grants  is  the  first  annual 
installment  of  the  HEW  twenty-five  year  interest  sub- 
sidy grant  of  $115,025.00,  per  year,  on  the  OIney  Hall 
long-term  debt  service.  This  first  installment  will  be 
paid  on  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
obligation,  or  May  1973. 


CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

Operating  costs  continue  to  rise  in  all  areas,  both 
academic  and  non-academic.  While  salaries  and  wages 
increased  only  5%  over  1970-71,  from  $5,271,472.86  in 
1970-71  to  $5,514,640.77  in  1971-72,  as  compared  with 
the  1970-71  increase  over  1969-70  of  18%,  salaries 
and  wages  and  fringe  benefits  and  the  acquisition  of 
additional  personnel  continue  to  represent  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  increased  cost. 


5^^  SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

1971-72  $5,514,640.77 

1969-70  4,560,291.00 

1967-68  3,771,797.39 

1 965-66  3,044,930.74 

1963-64  2,511,610.99 

In  conformance  with  the  Wage  and  Price  Control 
Regulations,  which  require  that  an  adjustment  balanc- 
ing the  percentages  of  increase  between  salaries  and 
wages  and  exempt  fringe  benefits  be  made  so  that, 
while  mathematically  the  total  salary  and  wage  in- 
crease does  not  exceed  5.5%,  it  does,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allowed  increase  of  up  to  10%   of  the  com- 


bined total  of  salaries  and  wages  and  exempt  fringe 
benefits,  create  what  might  be  referred  to  as  an  actual 
average  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  of  about  8%, 
new  hires  and  promotions  being  exempt.  Exempt  fringe 
benefits  are  made  up  of  retirement  premiums,  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  other  benefits  not  controlled 
through  Government  regulations. 

It  is  expected  that  total  salaries  and  wages,  includ- 
ing new  hires  and  promotions,  will  increase  about  9% 
in  1972-73  over  1971-72,  from  $5,514,640.77  in  1971-72 
to  $6,018,056.00  in  1972-73.  Because  of  the  adjustment 
required  under  the  salary  and  wage  control,  about 
2.5%  of  the  increase  will  be  reflected  in  Staff  Benefits. 

Staff  Benefits  continue  to  follow  the  upward  path. 
Increase  in  Social  Security  rate,  increase  in  hospital 
insurance,  increase  in  retirement  contributions,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  of  the  increase  in  salaries,  and  the  ever 
increasing  cost  of  unemployment  compensation  cov- 
erage. 

Staff  Benefits  cost  for  1971-72  increased  19%  over 
the  cost  for  1970-71,  from  $413,690.99  in  1970-71  to 
$490,955.03  .in  1971-72. 

The  same  reasons  that  affected  1971-72,  plus  a  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  maximum  salary  base  subject 
to  Social  Security  projects  an  increase  of  about  12.5% 
for  1972-73. 

m 

STAFF  BENEFITS 

1971-72  $490,955.03 

1969-70  325,710.73 

1967-68   224,077.51 

1965-66 178,369.99 

1963-64 108,572.96 

A  rather  fixed  but  necessary  expenditure  dramati- 
cally effecting  expenditures  and  appropriations  is  the 
increase  in  Debt  Service.  This  dramatic  increase  in 
Debt  Service  reflects  the  long-term  financing  of  both 
OIney  Hall  and  Hayman  Hall.  The  combined  long-term 
debt  covering  both  buildings  is  $6,000,000  over  a  total 
cost  of  construction  of  $8,300,000.  The  table  shown 
below  reflects  the  three  years  period  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  buildings — the  two  largest  buildings 
ever  constructed  on  the  La  Salle  College  Campus.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Debt  Service  (PRINCIPAL  AND  IN- 
TEREST) for  1971-72  increased  38%  of  1970-71  and 
that  it  is  expected  that  the  1972-73  Debt  Service  will 
increase  30%  over  1971-72. 

DEBT  SERVICE 
Principal  and  Interest 

1972-73 $943,323.89* 

1971-72 723,029.44 

1970-71    523,786.23 

1967-68 494,284.98 

1965-66 463,421.30 

1963-64  457,014.62 

*The  1972-73  figure  reflects  the  application  of  the 
HEW  interest  subsidy  of  $115,025.00.  The  gross 
recorded  amount  would  be  $1,058,348. 
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Again  the  ever  mounting  cost,  the  cost  of  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  OIney  Hall  during  the  year  1971-72,  the 
total  cost  of  plant  operation  increased  26%  over  that 
of  1970-71,  from  $762,518.98  in  1970-71  to  $963,133.31 
in  1971-72.  Other  than  a  26%  increase  in  custodial 
and  maintenance  wages,  the  most  significant  increase 
in  cost  was  in  heat,  light,  and  water.  The  cost  of  heat, 
light,  and  water  increased  87%  over  the  like  costs  for 
1970-71,  from  $92,384.33  in  1970-71  to  $173,124.49  in 
1971-72.  The  Physical  Plant  Department  will  endeavor 
to  hold,  or  not  exceed  a  5%  increase  during  the  shake- 
down year  of  Hayman  Hall. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  PLANT 

1971-72  $963,133.31 

1 969-70 632,202.24 

1 967-68 476,822.71 

1 965-66 458,055.42 

1 963-64 357,854.76 

SECURITY 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  cost  of  security 
is  that  it  shall  continue  to  follow  the  requirements  of 
the  national  trend — always  of  greater  need.  The  1971- 
72  cost  of  security  increased  13%  over  that  of  1970-71 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  by  another  10% 
in  1972-73. 


SECURITY 

1971-72 

$188,368.31 

1 969-70  

117,225.66* 

1967-68 

68,719.89 

1 965-66 

53  230.35 

1 963-64  

33.010.38 

•Introduction  of  co-education. 

STUDENT  AID  OUT  OF  CURRENT  FUNDS 

An  increase  in  student  aid  out  of  current  funds  has 
generally  followed  the  percentage  of  increase  in  tui- 
tion, and  in  so  far  as  1971-72  had  not  been  a  tuition 
increase  year,  the  increase  in  student  aid  amounted 
to  only  1%  over  that  of  1970-71— from  $649,262.09  in 
1970-71  to  $655,811.14  in  1971-72.  However,  1972-73 
being  a  tuition  increase  year,  the  student  aid  out  of 
current  funds  budget  for  1972-73  has  not  only  pro- 
vided for  a  14%  increase  in  tuition,  but  also  for  a  9% 
increase  in  participation,  or  a  total  increase  of  23% 
over  that  of  1971-72,  from  $655,811.14  in  1971-72  to 
$804,085.00  in  1972-73. 


AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  three  auxiliary  enter- 
prises, residence  halls,  food  services,  and  Campus 
Store  registered  an  excess  of  revenue  over  operating 
expenditures — residence  halls,  thanks  to  100%  occu- 
pancy, $65,989.83,  food  services  $8,086.67,  and  Campus 
Store,  20,593.00. 

Unfortunately,  the  apparent  need  for  repairs  and  the 
demand  for  certain  major  alterations,  such  as  running 
telephone  conduit  throughout  the  entire  residence  hall 
structures  to  accommodate  private  telephone  service 
for  the  resident's  room,  plus  the  redemption  of  $67,- 
885.18  in  bonds  and  mortgage  resulted  in  a  net  ex- 
penditure of  $66,850.31  in  excess  of  the  residence 
halls  revenue.  However,  considering  the  one-time  na- 
ture of  the  alterations,  and  some  of  the  repairs,  the 
outlook  is  good. 

In  all,  total  current  expenditures  for  1971-72  in- 
creased 11%  over  that  of  1970-71,  from  $8,668,571.12 
in  1970-71  to  an  all-time  high  of  $9,657,103.54  in  1971- 
72.  The  1972-73  projection  indicates  an  increase  of 
12%  over  1971-72  to  a  new  high  of  $10,785,906.00. 


^^  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

1971-72    $9,657,103.54 

1969-70    7,894,862.14 

1967-68    6,510,687.22 

1965-66    5,320,400.65 

1963-64    4,395,696.80 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Financially,  the  excess  of  current  revenues  over  cur- 
rent expenditures  is  the  life  blood  of  the  College  finan- 
cial structure.  The  appropriation  of  this  excess  revenue 
to  the  needs  of  other  funds  builds  the  buildings,  buys 
the  equipment,  pays  the  principal  on  long-term  indebt- 
edness and  increases  the  assurance  of  continued  ex- 
istence through  increased  endowment  funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

1971-72    $1,309,810.50 

1969-70    742,635.60 

1967-68    922,619.21 

1965-66    1,178,581.35 

1963-64    763,895.64 

There  was  a  sharp  reduction  by  71%  in  the  appro- 
priations for  1971-72  under  the  appropriations  of  1970- 
71,  from  $2,239,221.11  in  1970-71  to  $1,309,810.50  in 
1971-72.  As  indicated,  available  funds  are  used  espe- 
cially during  a  program  of  building.  1970-71  repre- 
sented the  highest  outlay  for  building  in  the  history  of 
the  College.  See  long-term  debt  obligations  on  page 
12  of  this  report. 

The  appropriations  projection  for  1972-73  indicates 
a  leveling  off  after  the  years  of  the  building  programs. 

In  considering  appropriations  to  debt  service,  all  in- 
terest on  long-term  debts  is  included  in  current  ex- 
penditures as  compared  to  appropriation  of  the  excess 
of  the  current  revenue  to  current  expenditures. 
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IN  SUMMARY 

Current  Revenues  1971-72  $10,748,602.23 

Current  Expenditures  1971-72 9,438,791.73* 

Excess  of  Current  Revenue  over 

Current  Expenditures   1,309,810.50 

Appropriated  to  Endowments,  Plant 

Funds  and  Debt  Service,  and 

Agency  Funds  1,309,103.32 

Amount  remaining  in 

Current  Funds    $  707.18 

•Adjusted  in  the  amount  of  $218,311.81  for  capital 
items  included  in  total  current  expenditures  of 
$9,657,103.54. 


Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs 


October  10,  1972 


INDEPENDENT  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 


Reverend  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  President 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
20th  Street  and  OIney  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19141 


We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet  of 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  as  of  June  30, 
1972  and  the  related  statements  of  income  and  accumulated 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  and  have  reviewed  the 
accounting  procedures  of  the  College  and  the  system  of  in- 
ternal control.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other 
auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  applicable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  annexed  balance  sheet  and  the  related 
statements  of  revenues  and  expenses  and  accumulated  funds 
present  fairly  the  financial  pwDsition  of  La  Salle  College  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  at  June  30,  1972  and  the  results  of  its 
operations  for  the  fiscal  year  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

ROBERT  A.  O'CONNELL  &  CO. 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

October  4,  1972 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1972,  1971,  and  1962 


ASSETS  1971-72  1970-71  1961-62 


$  $  $ 
CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  Short-Term  Investments 733,090.39  460,167.63  258,729.48 

Accounts  Receivable   216,227.12  501,600.83  27,001.71 

Inventories 180,738.13  165,554.40  109,061.93 

Deferred  Charges 199,795.70  67,663.36  32,356.66 

Due  from  Student  Loan  Funds 356,513.47  317,343.80  51,083.56 

Due  from  Other  Funds 29,559.49  24,248.81  270,584.88 

Total  Current  Funds 1,716,824.30  1.536,578.83  748,812.22 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Cash   135,190.53  121,552.67  1,961.91 

Notes  Receivable   3,375,618.07  3,037,853.35  400,279.65 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds   3,510,808.60  3,159.406.02  402,241.56 

FUNDS  FUNCTIONING  AS  ENDOWMENTS: 

Bonds,  Stocks,  Mortgages,  Trusts,  Objects  of  Art, 

and  Other  Investments 3,452,596.96  3,199,931.55  1,555,771.45 

Total  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowments 3,452,596.96  3,199,931.55  1,555,771.45 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds  on 

Deposit  vi/ith  Trustee   755,174.79  726,118.57  211,135.71 

Investment — Long-Term  Receivable   187,566.12  197,649.85 

Buildings  and  Grounds   19,977,812.69  15,589,359.01  12,928,968.44 

Building  Under  Construction    3,880,250.53  5,999,581.97 

Improvements  Other  than  Buildings  660,248.54  653,157.04  152,248.27 

Apparatus,  Furniture,  and  Libraries 3,707,464.39  3,392,868.68  1,432,855.47 

Total  Plant  Funds 29,168,517.06  26,558,735.12  14,725,207.89 

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  Investments  261,653.17  137,469.09  10,263.32 

Due  From  Employees  and  Others 22,798.78  12,486.31  20,338.82 

Due  from  Current  Funds 184,971.79  134,673.67  55,590.39 

Total  Agency  Funds 469.423.74  284,629.07  86,192.53 

GRAND  TOTAL 38,318,170.66  34,739,280.59  17,518,225.65 
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OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


LIABILITIES 


1971-72 
$ 


1970-71 


CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Accounts  Payable 196,363.63 

Salaries.  Interest,  and  Other  Accruals 386,643,32 

Deferred  Income 580,233.57 

Due  to  Other  Funds  189,695.40 

Current  Funds  Allocated  to  Commitments   28,050,58 

Current  Fund  Balance — Unallocated    335.837.80 

Total  Current  Funds 1,716,824,30 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Funds  Advanced  by  U.S.  Government  3,124,041.71 

Funds  Advanced  by  La  Salle  College 386,766,89 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds 3,510,808,60 

FUNDS  FUNCTIONING  AS  ENDOWMENTS: 

Principal  of  Funds — 

Restricted     309,950.56 

Unrestricted     3,142,646.40 

Total  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowments 3,452,596.96 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Housing,  Dining,  College  Union  System  Bonds  Payable  . .  3,169,000.00 

Mortgage  Obligations    6,124,941.69 

Construction  Loan  Payable   3,062,000.00 

Other  Short-Term  Loans 400,000.00 

Total  Bonds,  Mortgages,  and  Other  Loans  Payable  . .  12,755,941.69 

Net  Investment  in  Plant 16,412,575,37 

Total  Plant  Funds 29,168,517,06 

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Supplemental  Retirement  Funds  on 

Deposit  with  Trustee  171,929.90 

Work-Study  and  E.O.G.  Funds 27,670.94 

Other  Agency  Funds  269,822.90 

Total  Agency  Funds    469,423.74 

GRAND  TOTAL 38,318,170.66 


114,096.12 
328,336.78 
581.574.39 
135.046.91 
42,394.01 
335.130.62 

1,536,578.83 


2.814,826.47 
344.579.55 

3,159,406.02 


285,145.65 
2,914,785.90 


3,264,000.00 
3,320,855.32 
4,598,000.00 

11,182,855.32 
15.375,879.80 


1961-62 


48,007.16 

106,442.14 

133,436.73 

55,590.39 

27,075.51 

378.260.29 

748,812.22 


351,158.00 
51,083.56 

402,241.56 


1,555,771.45 


3,199,931.55         1,555,771.45 


2,319,000.00 
4,176,581.43 

632,115.34 
7,127,696.77 
7,597,511.12 


26,558,735.12       14,725,207.89 


116,750.00 

3,613.25 

164,265.82 

284,629.07 


86,192.53 
86,192.53 


•34,739,280.59       17,518,225,65 
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FORECAST  FOR  1973 


AND  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  FUND 
REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  OTHER  FUNDS 


for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1972,  1971,  and  1962 


CURRENT  REVENUE: 
Educational  and  General — 

Tuition  and  Fees   

Gifts  and  Grants  

Activities  Related  to  Instructional  Departments 

Income  from  Investments  

Athletics  

General  Administrative  and  Other  Revenues  . . . 
Total  Educational  and  General 

Auxiliary  Enterprises   

Total  Current  Revenue 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES: 
Educational  and  General — 

Instruction    

Libraries  

Activities  Related  to  Instructional  Departments  . 

Student  Services 

Student  Activities   

Athletics  

Alumni,  Development,  News  Bureau, 

and  Placement  and  Career  Planning 

General   Institutional   Expenses   

Staff  Benefits    

General  Administration   

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant  .  . 
Total  Educational  and  General 

Student  Aid 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  

Total  Current  Expenditures 

Less:  Capital  Items  Included  Above 

Net  Appropriations  to  Other  Funds 

Net  Increase  in  Current  Funds 

Total  Current  Expenditures  and 

Appropriations 


Forecast 

Statement 

Year  Ending 

Year  Ended 

June  30, 1973 

% 

June  30, 1972 

% 

$ 

$ 

8,820,000.00 

74.09 

7,896,039.74 

73.46 

700,000.00 

05.87 

547,695.32 

05.11 

110,000.00 

00.92 

120,644.00 

01.12 

300,000.00 

02.52 

305,504.94 

02.84 

70,000.00 

00.59 

71,050.04 

00.66 

130,000.00 

01.09 

121,734.52 

01.13 

10,130,000.00 
1,775,200.00 


85.08 
14.92 


8,301,621.00       69.73 


804,085.00 

1,680,200.00 

10,785,906.00 

(203,153.00) 

10,582,753.00 

1,291,800.00 

30,647.00 


06.75 
14.11 
90.59 
(01.70) 
88.89 
10.85 
00.26 


9,062,668.56       84.32 
1,685,933.67       15.68 


11,905,200.00     100.00         10,748,602.23     100.00 


3,925,746.00 

32.98 

3,636,324.73 

33.84 

369,915.00 

03.11 

310,371.73 

02.88 

152,742.00 

01.28 

151,456.43 

01.42 

322,281.00 

02.71 

279,106.19 

02.60 

94,433.00 

00.79 

74,133.90 

00.69 

284,575.00 

02.39 

228,275.33 

02.12 

320,516.00 

02.69 

296,498.70 

02.76 

1,186,393.00 

09.96 

808,247.74 

07.52 

467,925.00 

03.93 

413,688.84 

03.84 

332,947.00 

02.80 

288,541.12 

02.68 

844,148.00 

07.09 

851,059.45 

07.92 

7,337,704.16       68.27 


655,811.14 
1,663,588.24 
9,657,103.54 

(218,311.81) 
9,438,791.73 
1,309,103.32 
707.18 


06.10 

15.47 

89.84 

(02.03) 

87.81 

12.18 

00.01 


11,905,200.00     100.00         10,748,602.23     100.00 
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statement 

Statement 

Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

June  30, 1971 

% 

June  30, 1962 

% 

$ 

$ 

7,551,428.77 

69.23 

2,813,796.64 

71.88 

1,170,758.94 

10.73 

135,923.37 

03.47 

108.625.55 

01.00 

50,350.33 

01.29 

306,638.58 

02.81 

55,362.66 

01.41 

58,175.29 

00.53 

8,197.70 

00.20 

136,449.88 

01.25 

73,209.50 

01.87 

9,332,077.01 

85.55 

3,136,840.20 

80.12 

1,575,715.22 

14.45 

777,873.68 

19.88 

10,907,792.23 

100.00 

3,914,713.88 

100.00 

3,497,518.18 

32.07 

1,235,705.54 

31.57 

296,819.98 

02.72 

93,819.93 

02.39 

150,174.38 

01.38 

13,197.87 

00.34 

280,669.95 

02.57 

66,654.50 

01.70 

62,941.79 

00.58 

14,118.70 

00.36 

209,603.18 

01.92 

75,134.54 

01.92 

266,376.78 

02.44 

62,102.76 

01.59 

555,235.34 

05.09 

322,431.99 

08.23 

386,658.49 

03.54 

57,023.02 

01.46 

304,806.77 

02.79 

142,685.17 

03.64 

660,547.63 

06.06 

254,606.07 

06.51 

6,671,352.47 

61.16 

2,337,480.09 

59.71 

649,262.98 

05.95 

237,355.72 

06.07 

1,538,039.17 

14.11 

715,349.86 

18.27 

8,858,654.62 

81.22 

3,290,185.67 

84.05 

(190,083.50) 

(01.75) 

(62,001.57) 

(01.58) 

8,668,571.12 

79.47 

3,228,184.10 

82.47 

2,213,178.51 

20.30 

462,987.74 

11.82 

26,042.50 

00.23 

223,542.04 

05.71 

10,907,792.23 

100.00 

3,914,713.88 

100.00 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES 


for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1972 


FUND  BALANCES— JUNE  30, 1971 
Additions  (Deductions) 

1971-72  Operating  Revenue  

1971-72  Operating  Expenditures  

Adjustments  for  transactions  of  prior  fiscal  year  . . . 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government 

Advanced  by  La  Salle  Gallege 

Interest  collected  on  student  loans 

Student  loan  principal  and  interest  cancelled  due  to 

teaching,  death,  and  bankruptcy 

Student  loan  collection  and  administrative  costs  .  .  . 

Endowment  Funds  transferred  to  Current  Funds — 

For  return  of  long-term  advance 

For  student  aid  

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds  transferred  to 
Current  Funds — 

For  interest  on  revenue  bonds 

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds  transferred  to 
Plant  Funds — 
For  principal  on  revenue  bonds  

Plant  Funds  transferred  to  Current  Funds — 

For  short-term  working  capital 

Current  Funds  transferred  to  Endowment  Funds — 

For  earnings  recorded  as  current  revenue 

For  gifts  recorded  as  current  revenue 

Current  Funds  transferred  to  Retirement  of 
Indebtedness  Funds — 
For  Debt  Service  Requirements 

Current  Funds  transferred  to  Plant  Funds — 

For  major  improvements  and  alterations 

For  buildings 

For  instruction  equipment 

For  general  plant  equipment  

For  improvements  other  than  buildings 

For  principal  on  mortgage  obligations 

Current  Funds  transferred  to  Agency  Funds — 

For  Supplemental  Retirement  Fund 

Increases  in  Agency  Funds  principals 

FUND  BALANCES— JUNE  30,  1972 


Unallocated 

Current 

Funds 

Student  Loan 
Funds 

Endowments 

Restricted 

Funds 

$ 

$ 

$ 

335,130.62 

3,159,406.02 

285,145.65 

10,748,602.23 

(9,438,791.73) 
50,952.46 

352,530.00 
39,169.67 
38,327.96 

(59,871.38) 
(18,753.67) 

(2,421.97) 

25,000.00 
1,546.63 

(25,000.00) 
(1,546.63) 

95,207.50 


506,000.00 

(212,469.73) 
(115,162.90) 


(190,207.50) 

(215,111.80) 
(696,010.44) 
(218,311.81) 
(97,605.01) 
(7,091.50) 
(185,839.22) 

(50,000.00) 


6,486.42 
47,287.09 


335,837.80    3,510,808.60    309,950.56 
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IN  FUND  BALANCES 


Endowments       Retirement       Net  Investment   Supplemental  Total  Balances 

Unrestricted    of  Indebtedness  in  Retirement     Other  Agency  of 

Funds  Funds  Plant  Funds  Funds  Funds 


^                                                              ^                                                                    ip  iP  9 

2,914,785.90         726,118.57  14,649,761.23  116,750.00  167,879.07  22,354,977.06 

f0,748,602.23 

(9,438,791.73) 


(11,762.50)  (1,330.43)  35,437.56 

352,952.46 

-■  39,169.67 

38,327.96 


(95,207.50)                

(95,000.00)               95,000.00  

(506,000.00)  

171,747.19  29,056.22                 —  5,179.90 

67,875.81  

190,207.50                 


215,111.80 

696,010.44 

218,311.81 

97,605.01 

7,091.50 

185,839.22 


50,000.00 


(59,871.38) 
(18,753.67) 


129,614.77  129,614.77 


3,142,646.40         755,174.79         15,657,400.58        171,929.90         297,493.84         24, 181, •242.47 
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Participants  at  college's  Faculty  Workshop  listen  as  proposals  are  Introduced  by  t 


A  New  Look  at  the  World  of  Work 


A  number  of  La  Salle  students  may 
be  able  to  complete  some  of  their  aca- 
demic requirements  while  they  are 
gaining  valuable  working  experience 
and  earning  a  salary  beginning  next 
September  when  a  projected  pilot  pro- 
gram for  cooperative  education  is 
scheduled  to  begin. 

This  voluntary  program  is  one  of 
twelve  "operational  goals"  derived 
from  three  workshops  at  which  18 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators 
discussed  "Work  and  its  Relationship 
to  College."  The  proposals  were  intro- 
duced at  the  annual  Faculty  Work- 
shop on  Sept.  5  and  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  study  throughout  the 
1972-73  academic  year. 

"The  role  of  work  in  modern  so- 
ciety is  one  of  the  more  confused  con- 
cepts in  a  period  of  much  confusion 
for  all  institutions,"  said  La  Salle's 
President  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  in  a  written  proposal  to  the 
Pels  Foundation  which  granted 
$10,000  to  support  the  initial  study. 

Brother  Burke  explained  how  pre- 
vious overemphasis  on  work  and  its 
material  benefits  has  led  to  "over-re- 
action" among  younger  people  that 
has  impaired  the  attractiveness  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  more  substantial 
careers  and  which  leaves  unanswered 


the  role  of  work  in  personal  or  com- 
munity development. 

In  addition,  said  Brother  Daniel,  the 
current  tightening  of  the  job  market 
has  created  two  challenges  for  the 
typical  college. 

"On  one  hand,"  he  said,  "the  college 
has  to  review  one  of  its  traditional 
functions  in  preparing  students  for 
work,  whether  for  job  or  career.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  college  has  to  dis- 
tinguish again  its  more  basic  and  pri- 
mary task  of  educating  whole  persons 
with  sharpened  intellectual  powers 
and  a  keener  sense  of  values — no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  work  is  finally 
attempted." 

Brother  Burke  appointed  Dr.  Bruce 
V.  MacLeod,  dean  of  the  school  of 
business  administration,  as  workshop 
chairman. 

Calling  the  project  "a  most  interest- 
ing and  exciting  one,"  MacLeod  said 
in  his  initial  letter  to  all  participants: 
"The  output  of  the  workshops  is  to  be 
quite  concrete.  Our  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop specific  curricular  material  to  be 
introduced  in  either  existing  basic 
courses  or  new  courses,  to  design  and 
develop  programs  to  be  administered 
by  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Office  and  the  Counseling  Center  and 
to    develop    college    publications    and 


audio-visual  media." 

At  the  first  workshop — at  Marriots- 
ville,  Md.,  April  4-7  — •  the  partici- 
pants defined  the  problem  from  all 
perspectives,  focusing  in  on  various 
definitions  of  "work,"  the  demands 
and  trends  in  the  world  of  work,  what 
happens  with  our  students  after  gradu- 
ation, and  discussed  the  extent  to 
which  various  college  academic  and 
administrative  departments  were  act- 
ually preparing  students  for  "work" 
after  graduation. 

Brother  Arthur  Bangs,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
representing  the  college's  Counseling 
Center,  explained  that  only  one-fourth 
of  La  Salle's  students  have  an  idea  of 
what  they  want  to  do  after  college  and 
that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  students 
will  change  their  major  area  of  study 
at  least  once. 

The  workshop  committee  re-con- 
vened at  the  Anselm  Hall,  Elkins 
Park,  Pa.,  May  9-13,  and  drew  up  a 
list  of  15  concrete  proposals  which 
were  presented  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion to  the  college's  president,  vice 
presidents  and  department  chairmen. 

Top  priority  was  finally  given  to  the 
"Cooperative  Education"  concept 
which  would  enable,  at  the  outset,  a 
limited  number  of  students  to  gain 
valuable  ofT-campus  work  experience 
for  academic  credit.  Students  could 
begin  such  a  program  as  early  as  their 
sophomore  year  and  could  still  com- 
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embers  of  "Work  and  its  Relationship  to  College"  committee. 


plete  requirements  for  graduation  with- 
in four  and-a-haif-years. 

"The  program  would  benefit  both 
the  student  and  employer,"  says  L. 
Thomas  Reifsteck,  director  of  the  col- 
lege's Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Bureau  and  a  workshop  participant. 
"The  employer  could  see  how  the  stu- 
dent progresses  under  actual  working 
conditions  and  would  have  a  better 
idea  of  whether  he  wants  to  hire  him 
full  time  after  graduation.  After  all, 
how  much  can  an  employer  learn  dur- 
ing a  half-hour  interview?  Also,  the 
student  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  decide  if  that  company  or  occu- 
pation is  the  type  for  which  he  wants 
to  spend  his  career." 

The  workshop  committee  also  rec- 
ommended more  intensified  counseling 
of  students  regarding  their  careers, 
preferably  during  their  first  two  years 
of  college.  Teams  of  faculty  members, 
and  upperciass  students  from  a  spe- 
cific discipline  would  be  joined  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Counseling  Center 
and  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Bureau  in  advising  students  before 
pre-registration. 

Another  proposal  recommends  the 
implementation  of  an  elective  course 
— "The  Dynamics  of  Career  Plan- 
ning," designed  to  teach  a  student 
(preferably  underclassmen)  how  to 
learn  "more"  about  himself  and  how 


to  choose  a  career. 

Also  recommended  were  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  multimedia  tech- 
niques to  convey  career  information; 
the  introduction  of  an  elective  three 
credit  course,  "Work  and  Social 
Change,"  which  would  be  a  non-tra- 
ditional approach  to  the  subject:  In- 
ternships for  faculty  members,  and 
the  establishment  of  liaisons  with  va- 
rious government  and  business  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  world  of  work. 

In  addition,  the  committee  urged  all 
departments  to  encourage  an  "Open 
Door"  policy  which  would  enable  stu- 
dents to  visit  other  classes  for  a  day 
or  two;  recommended  that  increased 
counseling  be  given  to  minority  groups 
and  women  regarding  careers:  request- 
ed that  a  data  bank  of  career  infor- 
mation be  compiled,  and  suggested 
the  initiation  of  frequent  "informal" 
departmental  meetings  and  "coffee 
hours"  at  which  faculty  and  students 
would  participate. 

The  "Work  and  College"  partici- 
pants completed  their  deliberations  at 
the  final  workshop  held  in  the  College 
Union,  July  5-7,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  oversee  the  implementation 
of  recommendations  which  were  rank- 
ed in  order  of  importance.  Proposals 
for  additional  funding  to  finance  some 
of  the  proposals  are  now  being  pre- 
pared and  further  information  will  be 


announced    as   various   programs   are 
finalized. 

Other  participants  and  the  depart- 
ments they  represented  at  the  work- 
shops included;  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Mooney 
and  Herbert  Taylor  (economics), 
Eugene  J.  Fitzgerald  and  James  Mur- 
ray (philosophy).  Dr.  Philip  E.  Mc- 
Govern  and  Roy  Goldman  (political 
science).  David  L.  Oden  and  Robert  J. 
Serata  (psychology),  Kenneth  H.  Mo- 
berg  and  John  McGarry  (sociology). 
Sister  Margaret  McKenna  and  Eugene 
Ciallagher  (theology).  Jane  Penny  and 
Michael  Roberts  (students  at  large),  and 
David  Stout  (business  administration). 


College  opens  1 10th  Year 
with  new  fine  arts  major 

A  completely  new  curriculum,  featur- 
ing greater  freedom  of  choice  for 
students  in  the  selection  of  courses, 
highlighted  the  opening  of  the  college 
this  fall. 

A  total  of  6,418  students  enrolled 
this  semester  including  3,755  day  stu- 
dents and  another  2,663  men  and 
women  at  night.  A  record  893  women 
are  attending  day  classes.  La  Salle  has 
been  completely  coed  since  September, 
1970. 

New  courses  in  literature,  philoso- 
phy and  theology  were  introduced  as 
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John  Cardinal  Krol,  D.D.,  J. CD.,  chats 
with  Brother  Charles  Henry.  F.S.C., 
Ph.D..  (left)  Superior  General  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  dur- 
ing campus  stroll,  Sept.  15.  Brothers 
Daniel  Burke  and  Jeremy  McNamara 
(right),  provincial  of  the  Baltimore  dis- 
trict Brothers,  were  among  200  Christian 
Brothers  who  welcomed  Brother  Henry 
to  La  Salle's  campus  on  his  first  official 
visit  to  the  U.S.  since  becoming  the  first 
American  elected  as  head  of  the  Brothers 
m  1966. 


part  of  the  college's  new  curriculum 
(see  La  Salle,  Spring,  1972)  which  is 
being  inaugurated  following  an  inten- 
sive 1 8  month  study  conducted  by  fac- 
ulty and  students.  The  only  specifically 
required  course  is  one  semester  of 
English  composition.  Otherwise,  stu- 
dents may  choose  from  among  numer- 
ous courses  to  satisfy  the  general  edu- 
cation distribution  requirements  of  the 
curriculum. 

La  Salle's  Fine  Arts  Department  is 
offering  its  first  degree  program  with 
major  fields  of  study  in  art  history 
and  music.  A  cooperative  program 
with  St.  Joseph's  College  in  business 
education  has  been  introduced.  Social 
Work  course  offerings  are  being  ex- 
panded. An  Urban  Studies  concentra- 
tion has  been  inaugurated  with  both 
classroom  courses  and  field  studies 
focusing  on  urban  problems. 

Among  the  new  day  division  courses 
is  a  psychology  department  course. 
"Human  Sexuality,"  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  course  on  the  topic 
offered  to  undergraduates  for  academic 
credit  in  this  area.  It  is  being  presented 
in  cooperation  with  the  Marriage  Coun- 
cil of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

La  Salle's  Evening  Division  is  offer- 
ing new  courses  in  accounting,  eco- 
nomics, finance,  information  systems, 
management,  theology,  education  and 
biology. 

Highlighting  the  new  courses  at 
night  is  "Ethnicity  in  American  Life 
and  its  Implications  for  Education," 
offered  by  the  education  department 
to  familiarize  future  teachers  with  the 
findings  of  scholars  and  social  scien- 
tists that  indicate  the  degree  in  which 
ethnicity  permeates  our  social,  politi- 
cal, economic  and  educational  life. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Jafolla,  O. 
Praem.,  formerly  an  instructor  at 
Philadelphia's  Bishop  Neumann  High 
School,  is  the  new  director  of  the  cam- 
pus ministry  at  the  college. 


Father  Jafolla  is  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia and  a  graduate  of  St.  Norbert 
( Wise. )  College.  Besides  holding  var- 
ious pastoral  ministry  positions,  he 
has  served  as  an  instructor  at  Phila- 
delphia's Southeast  Catholic  and  Bish- 
op Neumann  High  Schools  as  well  as 
St.  Norbert  High.  DePere.  Wise,  and 
Premontre  High,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 


Bunting  sees  more  social 
responsibility  in  Banks 

Concern  for  social  responsibility  is 
emerging  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
American  banking  system's  policy  to- 
ward loans  to  industry  and  business, 
John  Bunting,  chairman  and  former 
president  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Bank,  told  a  La  Salle  audience  on  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Speaking  in  the  first  installment  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion's Lindback  Executive  Lecture 
Series.  Bunting  said  that  although 
banks  ha\e  traditionally  granted  loans 
essentially  on  the  basis  of  a  borrower's 
ability  to  repay  the  principal,  "society 
is  demanding  that  social  responsibility 
be  a  criterion  in  lending  money." 

"It  (the  new  policy)  is  still  in  the 
beginning  stages,  but  in  my  view,  it  is 
changing  in  a  fundamental  way  our 
economic  system." 

And  while  concern  for  social  re- 
sponsibility is  only  emerging,  "banking 
could  become  a  gigantic  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau."  he  observed. 

An  example  of  a  borrower  that  may 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  loan  if 
and  when  the  concern  for  social  re- 
sponsibility does  become  a  definite 
factor  in  money-lending  decisions 
would  be  an  industrial  plant  whose 
volume  of  waste  discharges  contrib- 
utes significanth  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. Hiring  practices  of  prospective 
borrowers   and   the  type  of  products 
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Michael  O'Hagan.  left,  vice-president  of 
La  Salle's  student  government,  accepts 
stiipment  of  500  cases  of  soup  and  food 
products  from  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Cam- 
den, for  distribution  to  flood  victims  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  from  G.  E.  Danch, 
second  from  left,  director  of  community 
relations  of  Campbell's,  and  John  J. 
Sosiak,  personnel  manager.  La  Salle 
students  and  administrators  helped  to 
load  the  food  cases  on  a  40-foot  trailer 
which  delivered  it  to  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  Kings  College  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
Besides  obtaining  the  food,  students 
also  raised  hundreds  of  dollars  to  buy 
cleaning  supplies  for  victims. 


they  put  on  the  market  could  be  other 
factors. 

Bunting  emphasized,  however,  that 
bankers'  decisions  as  to  what  busi- 
nesses or  industries  are  not  socially 
responsible  are  to  at  least  some  degree 
based  on  value  judgments.  Therefore, 
complete  agreement  among  lenders 
cannot  always  be  expected. 

This,  in  turn,  could  conceivably 
cause  a  borrower  to  fail  in  his  bid  for 
a  loan  from  one  bank  while  managing 
to  obtain  funds  from  another. 

Despite  this  condition,  "banking 
wouldn't  create  new  prerogatives,"  he 
noted.  "It  is  important  because  it's 
adding  pressure  to  the  bank  (to  con- 
sider society's  benefit.)." 

The  policy  would  have  an  effect  on 
banking  as  well,  according  to  Bunting. 
Competition  among  banks  in  a  single 
area  to  make  loans  would  still  exist, 
but  under  a  new  dimension:  each 
bank's  appeal  to  potential  borrowers 
would  be  a  result  of  how  it  balances 
its  financial  policies  with  its  concern 
for  society's  welfare. 

Bunting,  chairman  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority  and  head  of  the 
city's  Bicentennial  Commission,  de- 
nied published  reports  that  he  was 
considering  running  for  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. He  also  said  that  he  approved  of 
President  Nixon's  wage-price  freeze, 
adding  that  it  was  "overdue." 


Kresge  Foundation  gives 
$100,000  to  library 

La  Salle  College  has  been  awarded  a 
$100,000  grant  from  the  Kresge  Foun- 
dation, it  was  announced  by  William 
H.  Baldwin,  president  and  trustee  of 
the  Birmingham,  Michigan  Founda- 
tion. 

Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
president  of  the  college,  said  that  the 
grant  would  partially  defray  the  cost 


of  converting  the  former  'Wister  Hall 
gymnasium  into  an  annex  of  the  col- 
lege's David  Leo  Lawrence  Memorial 
Library. 

La  Salle's  president  expressed  grati- 
tude to  the  Foundation  for  its  assis- 
tance in  one  of  the  several  important 
renovation  projects  on  campus  this 
year.  Together  with  the  two  new  build- 
ings recently  completed,  these  projects 
are  being  assisted  by  a  capital  cam- 
paign, the  first  phase  of  which  for 
$3.5  million  is  now  in  its  home  stretch. 


Friedan:  "Women's  Lib  Is 
not  'War  between  Sexes' " 

Women's  Liberation  movement  leader 
Betty  Friedan  told  a  La  Salle  audience 
that  the  crusade  for  equal  rights  for 
women  is  essentially  aimed  at  restruc- 
turing society  to  make  it  more  "hu- 
man." 

"The  essence  of  Women's  Libera- 
tion is  for  women  to  move  out  of  their 
isolation  and  break  down  the  walls  of 
the  Feminine  Mystique  (the  title  of 
her  1963  book  on  the  nature  of  wom- 
en) as  a  mother  and  as  a  sex  object 
and  be  recognized  as  a  human  being," 
she  said  September  28  as  part  of  the 
college's  Concert  and  Lecture  Series. 

Ms.  Friedan  added  that  women 
must  restructure  institutions  in  order  to 
assure  "equal  participation"  with  men. 

"The  great  majority  of  American 
women  fully  identify  with  that  goal  of 
equality  of  opportunities  and  educa- 
tion." 

She  cited  the  increasing  number  of 
women  who  have  entered  the  working 
world  in  the  past  decade  and  their 
confrontation  with  men  while  "mask- 
ing" their  identity  as  females  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  concern  for 
parity  of  rights. 

The  basic  goal  of  the  movement  is 
to  impress  upon  society  the  "simple 


fact  that  women  are  people,  entitled 
to  privileges  and  rewards." 

This  represents  the  first  stage  of  the 
Women's  Liberation  movement  and  is 
not  "a  war  between  the  sexes." 

Observing  that  women  constitute 
about  one  to  two  percent  of  the  de- 
cision-making element  in  American 
society,  Ms.  Friedan  noted  that  the 
campaign  is  only  beginning  in  many 
establishments. 

"Women  are  cooking  church  sup- 
pers and  not  delivering  the  sermons, 
but  most  things  on  the  agenda  of  sex 
revolution  number  one  will  be  ac- 
complished (within  ten  years)  unless 
we  mess  it  up  horribly." 

She  warned  also  that  the  resentment 
women  harbor  toward  being  reminded 
society  is  male-dominated  could  lead 
them  into  releasing  contempt,  result- 
ing only  in  a  "dead  end." 

The  second  stage  in  the  Women's 
Liberation  cause  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
men  more  consciously  into  it. 

"Men  have  been  unconsciously  re- 
belling against  their  identity.  They 
have  been  wearing  their  hair  long,  re- 
belling quite  explicitly  against  the  out- 
worn, obsolete  masculine  mystique. 
These  men  are  invariably  breaking  out 
of  their  mask  as  women  are  breaking 
out  of  their  iron  mask  of  passiveness 
and  are  demanding  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  main  street  of  humanity." 


In  Memorium 

Brother  Gerald  Henry  Laffey,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D..  former  director  of  vocations 
for  the  Baltimore  District  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  passed  away  on  July  18 
after  a  long  illness.  Brother  Laffey  had 
been  in  residence  at  La  Salle  College 
from  1953  to  1963. 
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'31 

DECEASED:   Rev.  Henry  Francis  Scan- 
Ion,  O.S.A.  ,  _  _ 

41 

DECEASED:    John    Gordon    Torney. 


'44 


John   Rooney 
Ph.D. 


John  Rooney,  Ph.D.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  La  Salle  College's  Faculty 
Senate.  He  is  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  college. 

'46 

Dr.  C.  Jules  Rominger  has  been  named 
chairman  of  radiation  therapy  and  nu- 
clear medicine  at  Mercy  Catholic  Medi- 
cal Center. 

'48 

Frank  Foti  received  his  doctoral  equiva- 
lency (CAGS)  in  educational  psychology 
and  special  education  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 


'51 

Francis  D.  De  George  has  been  appointed 
assistant  administrator  for  financial  man- 
agement in  HEWs  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service.  Charles  P.  Dugan  has  been 
appointed  senior  tax  attorney  for  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation.  James  W.  Fine- 
gan,  president  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phila- 
delphia advertising  agency,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  executive  officer.  Francis 
L.  Rickards,  Jr.,  D.  O.,  was  appointed  to 
the  Bucks  County  Board  of  Health. 


Charles  P.  Dugan 


'52 


John  J.  Dugan  has  recently  completed  a 
year  as  Vice  President — Finance  with  the 
General  Electric  (USA)  Television  and 
Appliance  Private  Limited  of  Singapore. 
DECEASED:  John  F.  Moore,  Jr. 

'54 

Army  Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Bums  recently 
was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Army  War 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Howard  H.  Ireland, 
CPCU,  was  elected  resident  vice  presi- 
dent of  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America's  Chicago  Service  Office. 
Dominic  A.  Mandia  recently  was  named 
treasurer  for  Menley  &  James  Labora- 
tories, a  consumer  products  subsidiary  of 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories. 
George  L.  Mason,  III,  CLU,  was  named 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Lawrence  J. 
Mellon,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  of  Boe- 
ing Company's  Vertol  Division,  received 


'49 


James  J. 
Cunningham,  Jr. 


James  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  CLU,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.'s  Philadelphia  Northeast  dis- 
trict. Joseph  G.  Lutek  has  been  appointed 
office  manager  of  Inter-Boro  Savings  and 
Loan  Association's  main  office  in  Cherry 
Hill.  N.J. 

'50 

Robert  J.  Sorensen,  M.D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  Burdette  Tomlin  Memorial 
Hospital. 


William    F.    Bums  Lawrence  J. 

Mellon,  M.D. 


M 


Howard  H.  Ireland      Robert  J.  Schaefer 
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a  Masters'  degree  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
University.  Robert  J.  Schaefer  has  been 
appointed  executive  director  of  the 
School  of  Continuing  Education  at  Hah- 
nemann Medical  College  and  Hospital, 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

'55 

Jerome  D.  Cianfrini,  principal  of  Mer- 
chantville  High  School,  was  recently 
awarded  a  doctorate  degree  in  education- 
al administration  and  supervision  from 
Walden  University. 

'56 

Army  Lf.  Col.  Julian  J.  Bundy  recently 
completed  the  regular  course  at  the  U.  S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege. Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Francis  J. 
Golden  has  been  named  Manager-Audits 
and  Financial  Controls  in  the  Accounting 
Department  of  Rollins  Leasing  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Rollins  International  Inc.,  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

'57 

Father  David  Beebe  has  been  appointed 
director  of  religious  education  for  the 
diocese  of  Camden.  Victor  D.  Johannson 
has  been  elected  to  vice  president  of  The 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company's  Area  1  Administration  of  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  Army  Maj. 
Anthony  C.  Spodobalski  recently  com- 
pleted part  II  of  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  Officer  Course  at  the  U.  S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Victor  D. 
Johannson 


'58 

Albert  L.  Barringer  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  the  Office  of  Health 
Manpower  Opportunity  at  the  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  recruiting  members  of 
minority  groups  into  health  careers.  Ray- 
mond T.  Coughlan  has  been  named  assis- 
tant manager  of  surgical  dressings  research 
at  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  Research  Center 
in  North  Brunswick,  N.J.  Joseph  D.  Gal- 
lagher has  been  promoted  to  regional 
manager,  Mid-Atlantic  Region  of  McNeil 
Laboratories,  Inc.  Dr.  Louis  J.  Kijewski 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  profes- 
sor in  the  Dept.  of  Physics  at  Monmouth 
College.  Army  Lt.  Col.  William  J.  Nelson 
and  Major  Joseph  E.  Scanlin  recently  com- 
pleted the  regular  course  at  the  U  S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Stephen  G.  Vasso, 
M.  D.,  was  appointed  to  the  medical  staff 


of  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Stratford,  N.  J.  G.  Russell  Waite  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  College  Council 
and  president  of  the  College  Senate  at 
Peirce  Junior  College  where  he  is  director 
of  admissions.  DECEASED:  John  Har- 
ris, n 

'59 

Jerry  L.  Annunziato,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Montgomery  County 
Community  College,  has  been  chosen  an 
Outstanding  Educator  of  America  for 
1972.  John  P.  McLaughlin,  a  former  po- 
litical reporter  for  the  Trenton  N.  J. 
Times,  has  joined  the  New  York  News 
and  will  head  up  its  recently  established 
State  House  Bureau  in  Trenton.  MAR- 
RIAGE; D.  Scott  Steelman  to  Carol  Um- 
brell 


'60 


William  H.  Hansell 


Robert  R.  Davis  has  been  named  director 
of  personnel  at  Zion  Investment  Associ- 
ates. William  H.  Hansell  was  awarded  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin — Madison.  Arthur  E. 
Knudsen  has  been  named  Local  Schools 
Chairman  of  the  1972-73  United  Fund 
Drive.  Norman  W.  Rickert,  Jr.  was  recent- 
ly promoted  to  district  claims  manager  of 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.  in  Erie,  Pa. 
Thomas  C.  Tarpy  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  American  Re-Insurance  Com- 
pany as  a  casualty  underwriter. 

'61 

S.  James  Bottone  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president,  corporate  product  and  ac- 
quisition planning  of  USV  Pharmaceutical 
Corporation.  Edward  T.  Forte,  an  em- 
ployee of  The  Zischke  Organization,  Inc., 
has  become  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Actuaries.  Army  1st  Lt.  Charles  T.  Har- 
kins  recently  completed  a  nine-week  Air 
Defense  Artillery  Officer  Basic  Course  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Defense  School,  Ft. 
Bliss,  Texas.  John  J.  Littley  has  been  pro- 
moted to  director  of  the  division  of  pay- 
ment operations.  Social  Security  Admini- 
stration. Gerard  F.  Marple  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Hallam  offce  of  the  Na- 
tional Central  Bank.  BIRTH:  To  James 
Fogacci  and  wife,  Renee,  their  second 
child,  Brett  Kendrick 

'62 

Ronald  T.  Boland  has  been  appointed  the 
first  executive  director  of  the  new  diocesan 
Office  of  Social  Action  in  the  Diocese  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.  John  P.  Dickinson  has 
been  promoted  to  mortgage  officer  at 
Western  Savings  Bank.  Frank  Grochowski 


Anthony  C. 
Murdocca 


has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Abing- 
ton  Co.,  an  excess-surplus  lines  agency. 
Army  Maj.  James  J.  Mc  Devitt.  Jr.,  recent- 
ly was  awarded  the  meritorious  service 
medal  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C.  Edward  F.  Mal- 
lon,  Jr..  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
at  Riddle  Memorial  Hospital.  Middle- 
town,  Pa.  Anthony  C.  Murdocca  has  been 
appointed  coordinator  of  guidance  at  the 
Mechanicsburg  Area  Senior  High  School. 
Pa.  Josef  W.  Ridgway  has  been  appointed 
director  of  education  at  the  Day  Care 
Center  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children  at 
Einstein  Medical  Center's  Northern  Divi- 
sion. Taras  M.  Wochok,  chief  of  the  nar- 
cotics division  of  the  Phila.  district  attor- 
ney's office,  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  special 
U.  S.  attorney  to  work  on  drug  abuse  law 
enforcement.  BIRTH:  To  Nicholas  Lisi, 
Esq.,  and  wife.  Marie,  a  son,  Mark. 


Robert  J.  Chesco         Thomas  H.  Haag 


Edward  M.  Slavish 


Gerald  F.  Bucsek  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  engineering  science  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Robert  J.  Chesco 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  Evans- 
Pitcairn  Corporation's  East  Gate  Indus- 
trial Center  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
Thomas  H.  Haag  has  been  appointed  mar- 
ket development  manager  in  the  Coatings 
Dept.  of  Rohm  and  Haas  Company.  John 
A.  Heller  has  been  appointed  general  op- 
erations manager  of  Commonwealth  Tele- 
phone Co.  in  Dallas,  Pa.  Edward  M.  Sla- 
vish is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Prop- 
erty Division  of  Hawaiiana  Group  Real- 
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tors  in  Honolulu.  Joseph  F.  Zalesak  was 

awarded  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
physics  at  Lehigh  University. 


'64 


John  D.  Mc  Kee 


Richard  F.  Keevey  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  department's  fiscal  and  data 
processing  office.  Andrew  R.  Klemer  has 
been  awarded  a  post-doctoral  research 
fellowship  from  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. John  D.  Mc  Kee  has  joined  the  GAF 
Corporation  as  a  sales  representative  for 
the  Floor  Products  Division.  Gerald  G. 
Matlesky  has  been  appointed  supervising 
service  foreman  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  in  Norristown.  Matthew  Sabatine,  Jr., 

D.  M.  D.,  announces  the  opening  of  his 
office  for  the  practice  of  general  dentistry 
in  Bangor,  Pa.  John  D.  Snyder  has  com- 
pleted requirements  for  a  master's  degree 
in  the  Ball  State  University/Air  Force 
sponsored  program  in  counseling  at  Wies- 
baden. Germany.  He  will  be  awarded  his 
master's  degree  during  1973  commence- 
ment e.xercises  at  Wiesbaden.  Germany. 
BIRTH:  To  William  E.  Dietrich  and  wife, 
Patricia,  a  son.  Eric  Michael. 

'65 

John  T.  Becker  has  been  named  assistant' 
to  the  director  of  financial  services  for 
Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme.  Division  of  Merck 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  West  Point.  Pa.  James  P. 
Bennis  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
of  the  Lee-Harris  Co.,  a  food  service  bro- 
kerage firm.  Elmer  R.  Branyan  received 
his  master's  in  engineering  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Captain  John  M. 

E.  Feret  was  assigned  to  the  Indiantown 
Gap  Military  Reservation  in  Annville, 
Pa.  in  support  of  the  1972  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  advanced  sum- 
mer camp.  He  has  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  where  he  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  Military  Science. 
Thomas  M.  Hickey  has  recently  been 
awarded  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  bio-physical 


chemistry  from  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. He  is  currently  a  postdoctoral  as- 
sociate at  the  University  of  Florida  doing 
biochemical  research.  Joseph  J.  Karlesky 
was  awarded  the  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree in  government  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  is  presently  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Government  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  is  also 
a  consultant  to  the  Pa.  Dept.  of  Communi- 
ty Affairs.  Frank  J.  McNally  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director,  Office  of  Public  Rela- 
tions at  Randolph-Macon  College.  Con- 
rad P.  Scharf  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  audits  and  procedures  for  the  Aero- 
space Division  of  Teleflex,  Inc.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Simmers  was  appointed  to  the  medi- 
cal stafl"  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Hospital.  James  F.  Reilly  has  been  appoin- 
ted director  of  admissions  for  Wheeling 
College.  W.  Va.  BIRTH:  To  Alfred  J. 
Mauriello,  II,  and  wife,  Susan,  a  daughter, 
Melissa 

'66 

Joseph  F.  Doody,  3rd,  is  a  Senior  Systems 
Analyst  for  ITT,  Nesbitt,  and  is  an  acting 
consultant  for  their  Jackson,  Tenn. 
branch.  Gabriel  F.  Horchler  received  his 
master's  degree  in  economics  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Capt.  Walter  J. 
Okon,  a  U.  S.  Air  Force  communications 
operations  officer,  has  received  a  special 
certificate  of  recognition  for  his  services 
to  the  community  of  Ankara  (Turkey). 
MARRIAGE:  Michael  W.  Reilly  to  Carol 
A.  Mortimer. 


'67 


John  T.  Becker  Frank  J.  McNally 
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Daniel  J.  Helwig 


Michael  S.  Breslin  has  been  appointed 
planning  and  development  associate  at 
The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harold  L.  Casale  has  been  appointed  vice 
president,  administration,  of  Ael-Emtech 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  American  Electron- 
ic Laboratories,  Inc.  Anthony  Costa  is  a 
Republican  candidate  seeking  a  Stratford, 
N.  J.  council  seat  in  November.  He  is 
presently  chairman  of  the  Stratford  Zon- 
ing Board.  Army  1st.  Lt.  Charles  T.  Har- 
kins  recently  completed  a  nine-week  air 
defense  artillery  officer  basic  course  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Defense  School,  Ft. 
Bliss.  Texas.  Daniel  J.  Helwig  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Vice  President  of  Cen- 
tennial Mortgage  Company.  Edward  F. 
Intravartolo,  received  his  doctorate  in  his- 
tory from  the  University  of  Washington. 
James  Robert  Kilker  received  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor  from  the  University  of  San 


Diego  School  of  Law.  Lawrence  M.  Kirn 
was  appointed  Assistant  Vice  President 
of  Provident  National  Bank.  Edward  E. 
Strang  has  been  appointed  a  banking  of- 
ficer of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
MARRIAGE:  Joseph  Anthony  Hayden 
to  Patricia  Anne  Maginnis.  DECEASED: 
Peter  M.  Mc  Quade 

'68 

Joaquin  H.  Aja  has  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
Counselor  Education  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Leonard  Richard  Cho- 
minski  was  awarded  a  master's  degree 
from  Roosevelt  University.  Richard  Con- 
nor is  involved  in  the  Fullbright  Exchange 
teaching  for  the  1972-73  school  year  at 
the  Aldegrever  Gymnasium,  Soest,  Ger- 
many, State  of  Northrhein-Westfalia.  He 
is  presently  teaching  in  Cinnaminson  High 
School,  New  Jersey.  James  R.  Corbett  has 
completed  his  MBA  at  Indiana  University 
and  will  commence  employment  with  Har- 
rison Financial  Corporation  of  Sacramen- 
to. Cal.  Michael  J.  Donnelly  is  a  member 
of  an  Air  Training  Command  unit  which 
has  just  completed  five  years  of  accident- 
free  flying.  Lt.  Donnelly  is  an  instructor 
pilot  in  T-37  aircraft  at  Craig  Air  Force 
Base,  Alabama.  Joseph  P.  Flynn,  Jr.,  en- 
tered the  Management  Intern  Program  of 
the  Executive  office  of  the  President,  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Michael 
R.  Lewis,  M.D.,  will  serve  his  internship  at 
Conemaugh  Valley  (Pa.)  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Harry  G.  Markow,  Jr.,  has  received 
a  medical  degree  from  Temple  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  is  now  in  a  four- 
year  residency  program  in  psychiatry  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
Army  National  Guard  Maj.  Arthur  T. 
Morrison,  Jr.,  recently  completed  the  final 
phase  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
Officer  Course  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College.  Ft. 
Leavenworth.  Kansas.  Jerry  O'Keefe  and 
William  Rieger  received  D.D.S.  degrees 
from  Temple  University  School  of  Dental 
Medicine.  Both  doctors  are  currently  tak- 
ing a  two  year  course  in  Maxillo-Facial 
Prosthetics  at  Temple.  Joseph  Henry 
Schenk  received  an  M.D.  degree  from  The 
George  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Frater  William  Snyder,  O. 
Praem,  completed  his  novitiate  year  and 
professed  temporary  vows  in  ceremonies 
at  Daylesford  Abbey.  David  J.  Spingler 
has  been  elected  assistant  treasurer  of  The 
Fidelity  Bank.  Tom  Swarfz  became  asso- 
ciate chairman  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment at  Notre  Dame  in  1968  and  presently 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 
MARRIAGE:  Dr.  James  R.  Wall  to  Jane 
Marie  McDermott 

'69 

John  Becker  was  awarded  a  "Juris  Doc- 
tor" degree  by  Dickinson  College.  Rodney 
L.  Burk  was  appointed  senior  investment 
officer  of  Provident  National  Bank.  Louis 
B.  Cei  was  commissioned  an  Army  2nd  Lt. 
upon  his  recent  completion  of  six  weeks 


PROFILE 


A  Matter  of 
Continuing  Education 


Since  he  majored  in  education 
at  La  Salle  but  "always  wanted  to 
be  a  policeman,"  you  could  say  that 
Chief  Inspector  Richard  F.  Bridge- 
ford,  49,  has  "the  best,  of  both 
worlds"  as  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department's  training  pro- 
grams and  superintendent  of  the 
Police  Academy. 

You  could  also  say  that  Philadel- 
phia's law  enforcement  training 
techniques  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  days  when  Bridgeford 
took  his  training  at  the  "Academy" 
located  a  couple  of  battered  class- 
rooms over  the  old  26th  and  York 
Sts.  station  house. 

"Except  for  the  weekend  practice 
you  got  on  the  street,  it  was  ninety 
percent  classroom  lecture,"  recalls 
the  former  president  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Association  of  Police  Chiefs 
who  is  currently  one  of  the  city's 
highest-ranking   police  officers. 

Today  at  the  spacious  Police 
Academy  grounds  in  the  city's  far 
northeast  section,  recruits  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed educational  techniques  during 
their  13  week  training  program.  Lec- 
tures are  illustrated  with  the  latest 
in  audio-visual  aids.  Actual  court- 
room sessions  are  held  with  city 
judges  and  lawyers  participating. 
Role  playing  is  used  extensively. 
Demonstrations  and  other  potential 
police  problems  are  stages.  Some 
43  hours  are  spent  on  the  firing 
range.  All  trainees  study  for  two 
weeks  at  Temple  University  where 
they  learn  sociology,  psychology, 
human  relations,  law,  and  training 


in  such  specialized  fields  as  "Hand- 
ling Emotionally  Disturbed  Persons," 
the  latter  course  taught  by  promi- 
nent psychologist,  Warren  E.  Smith, 
M.D.,  '54. 

Since  the  Police  Academy  has 
been  offering  its  training  facilities 
to  any  local  department,  law  en- 
forcement officials  from  many  parts 
of  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
Counties  have  been  sending  their 
new  personnel  on  a  regular  basis. 
"We  can  offer  much  more,"  explains 
Bridgeford.  "The  Governor's  Office 
recently  issued  a  'Study  of  Local 
Police  Training  in  Pennsylvania,' 
which  reported  that  it  would  take  at 
least  400  hours  to  train  policemen 
working  in  cities  with  500,000  or 
more  people.  We  give  500  hours. 
That's  one  reason  why  we  have 
trained  officers  from  as  far  away  as 
Johnstown." 

Much  of  Bridgeford's  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  training  techniques. 
He  recently  obtained  $25,500  in  Fed- 
eral Grants  for  a  new  library  and 
film  collection.  But  he's  also  respon- 
sible for  the  Bomb  Disposal  Squad 
and  training  such  specialized  units 
as  the  recently-reactivated  Mounted 
Police,  Canine  Corps,  and  Marine 
Unit. 

A  thorough  screening  process  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons,  but  the 
dropout  rate  at  the  Academy  is  ex- 
ceedingly low.  "In  this  group  we 
have  only  lost  one  out  of  104  train- 
ees," Bridgeford  said  during  the 
halfway  point  of  a  recent  session. 
The  normal  attribution  rate  is  2.5%. 


"Even  if  a  person  leaves  the  depart- 
ment, he  is  still  an  asset  to  us.  Be- 
cause that's  one  more  person  who 
knows  a  little  more  about  law  en- 
forcement and  its  problems." 

Bridgeford  encourages  all  of  his 
trainees  to  pursue  higher  education 
once  they  make  the  Force.  "Right 
now  we  have  between  400  and  500 
men  attending  college,"  he  says. 
"We  will  do  anything  we  can  to 
help.  We'll  adjust  their  hours,  advise 
them  on  such  financial  aid  pro- 
grams as  LEEP  (The  Federally-Fun- 
ded Law  Enforcement  Educational 
Program). 

"College  doesn't  automatically 
guarantee  a  better  policeman,  but  a 
person  with  college  training  should 
have  a  more  disciplined  mind.  The 
number  one  requisite  is  simply  get- 
ting along  with  people.  A  policeman 
must  be  able  to  overcome  frustra- 
tion. He  must  be  flexible." 

Policemen  don't  leave  the  Acad- 
emy forever  once  they  graduate. 
"We  bring  them  back  for  special- 
ized training,"  explains  Bridgeford. 
They  return  when  they  get  promoted 
or  become  a  detective.  We  have 
programs  for  turnkeys  and  ser- 
geants. We  keep  them  up  to  date." 

Bridgeford,  who  has  been  a  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  done  graduate  work  at  New 
York  University,  Temple  and  Penn. 
An  avid  fisherman,  he  has  a  summer 
home  at  Sea  Isle.  He  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  have  six  children  and  live  in 
northeast  Philadelphia. 
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Albert  W. 
Zimmermanii 


of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  ad- 
vanced summer  camp  at  Ft.  Bragg.  N.  C. 
Alan  J.  Jaois  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association.  Martin  J.  Matthews 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  cashier  in 
the  Central  Penn  National  Bank.  Richard 
P.  Nekoranik  received  his  master's  degree 
in  business  administration  from  Penn  State 
University.  Joseph  T.  Ryan  is  moving  to 
Florida  to  work  for  Gulf  Life  Insurance 
Co.  He  will  be  a  member  of  the  Florida 
Track  Club.  William  R.  Sasso  was  award- 
ed a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Harvard 
University.  James  M.  Thomas  is  currently 
serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  Radioman 
Second  Class.  Albert  W.  Zimmennann, 
Jr..  has  been  appointed  municipal  bond 
officer  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
MARRIAGES:  Theodore  W.  Baker  to 
Therese  Ann  McCurdy;  Terence  J.  Daly 
to  Elaine  A.  Fiorini:  .Allan  Joseph  Jar>is 
to  Nancy  Lee  Warner:  Stephen  Massen- 
berg  to  Jennifer  Smith:  Charles  O'Connell, 
3rd,  to  Dorothy  Antoinette  Boniatis: 
Frank  E.  Toscani.  Jr.,  to  Kathy  Moher. 
BIRTH:  To  John  Becker,  Esq.,  and  wife. 
Mary,  a  daughter.  Mara  Leigh 

'70 

George  A.  Bennett,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
an  administrative  specialist  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Project  Review.  Administration  of 
Justice  Division.  Ohio  Department  of 
Community  and  Economic  Development. 
His  duties  involve  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  reviewing  Criminal  Justice 
Plans  for  funding  within  a  35  county  area 


of  southeastern  Ohio.  Paul  J.  Burgoyne,  a 

third  year  student  at  Rutgers  Law  School, 
has  received  a  clinic  position  with  Phila- 
delphia Community  Legal  Services  for  the 
current  school  year.  John  V.  Cofer  re- 
ceived his  MB.\  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Kevin  B.  Curley  recently  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  Political  Sci- 
ence from  Temple  University.  He  is  now  a 
second  year  student  at  Wake  Forest  School 
of  Law.  .\nthony  J.  Del  Conte  has  earned 
a  master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion at  Drexel  University.  Daniel  Devlin 
has  recently  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
disability  dept.  within  the  Group  Health 
Division  of  Traveller's  Insurance  Co., 
Phila.  Thomas  J.  Flynn  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  systems  officer  by  the  Indus- 
trial Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  A. 
William  Krenn  has  received  a  master's  de- 
degree  in  journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  is  presently  employed  as  an 
account  e.\ecutive  in  the  public  relations 
dept.  of  Edward  C.  Michener  .-Associates, 
Inc..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Joseph  J.  Leigh,  Jr., 
recently  was  awarded  the  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  at  Ft.  Sill.  Okla.  John 
Mc  Nulty  received  his  master's  degree  in 
French  from  Penn  State  University.  Wil- 
liam C.  Martin  received  his  master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. He  is  employed  with  Chrysler  Motors 
Corporation  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mi- 
chael J.  Paquet  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  English  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Dennis  Reid  has  returned  from 
miUtary  ser\ice  in  El  Paso.  Texas,  and  has 
entered  the  Wharton  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Edward  J.  Rod- 
gers  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  by  the  Industrial  Valley  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Nick  Sta£5eri  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Student  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Wake  Forrest  Law  School. 
Ralph  Teti  has  entered  Temple  University 
Law  School.  James  C.  Walker  is  serving  in 
the  Naval  Communication  Center  in  San 
Marco.  Philippine  Islands.  M.ARRLAGES: 
Francis  J.  Carbo  to  Rita  J.  Bruno:  David 
Allen    Farley   to    Barbara   Anne   Lanza; 
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Joseph  Patrick  Glennon.  Jr.  to  Cheryl  .\nn 
Oliver:  Edward  M.  Mc  Monagle  to  Regina 
M.  Walz:  Peter  Mannherz  to  Carol  Anne 
Hauber:  Ray  Rysak  to  Barbara  Bucher. 
BIRTH:  To  James  Naegeli  and  wife,  Ca- 
thy, a  girl,  Victoria  Marie. 
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Clarance  T,  Carver,  III,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Bucks  County  Community 
College.  Frank  Gould  has  received  a 
solid  record  of  "honors"  grades  for  a 
semester  at  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
Robert  A.  Griffith  has  been  appointed 
a  bank  building  officer  for  Philadelphia 
National  Bank.  Army  2nd  Lt.  George 
W.  Kletzel,  Jr„  recently  completed  a 
nine-week  air  defense  artillery  offi- 
cer basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School.  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  Army 
2nd  Lt.  Walter  C.  Lashno  recently  com- 
pleted a  nine-week  air  defense  artillery 
officer  basic  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School.  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  William 
Mignoni  received  his  real  estate  broker's 
license  in  May  and  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  operation  of  Frank  E.  Mig- 
noni. Inc..  Bristol,  Pa.  Lt.  James  J.  Scan- 
nel.  III,  recently  completed  a  nine-week 
air  defense  artillery  officer  basic  course  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  .Mr  Defense  School,  Fort 
Bliss.  Texas.  P,F,C.  John  F.  Sivick  recently 
completed  an  eight  week  Pershing  missile 
crewman  course  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Field 
Artillery  Training  Center.  Ft.  Sill.  Okla. 
MARRIAGES:  Charles  Francis  Fastiggi 
to  Kathleen  .Anne  Keenan:  Wajue  Michael 
Linguiti  to  Jeanne  Ann  Lopuszanski: 
Joseph  Lewis  Mula  to  Colleen  Michelle 
Seiler:  James  Paradis  to  Lorraine  Gon- 
nella:  William  Martin  Siegle  to  Jane 
Elizabeth  Spanfelner. 
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Thomas   S. 
Rittenhouse 


Army  2nd  Lt,  James  P,  Barone  recently 
completed  a  12-week  field  artillery  officer 
basic  course  at  the  Army  Field  .Artillery 
School,  Ft.  Sill.  Okla.  wilUam  J,  Gerhart 
will  attend  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  in  Lexington.  Ky..  as  a  Divinity 
student.  Raymond  Luhiejev^ki  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  Archbisho*  Ryan  High 
School  for  boys  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. James  A.  Lynch,  III,  is  attending 
the  University  of  San  Diego  School  of 
Law.  Thomas  S,  Rittenhouse  has  been 
elected  president  of  tre  Philadelphia  Jay- 
cees.  He  will  serve  during  the  1972-73 
administrative  year  which  began  August 
1.  MARRIAGES:  John  P.  Keenan  to 
Karen  Mae  Bennett.  John  F,  Mclnerj  to 
Barbara  C.  Smith:  James  Francis  Magee, 
Jr,.  to  Constance  Francine  Bruno:  John 
William  Morello,  Jr,,  to  Deborah  Lynne 
Heuer:  Michael  Carroll  Stephenson  to 
Phyllis  Meja. 
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The  new  La  Salle  College  symbol  embodies  all  that 
is  her  heritage. 

The  three  "L's"  patterned  from  the  fracted  chevron 
in  the  shield  are  placed  in  ascending  order  and  de- 
pict the  growth,  stability,  and  strength  of  La  Salle. 

The  shield  is  appropriately  divided  into  quarters  by 
a  cross  as  befits  a  Catholic  college.  The  first  quarter 
displays  the  "Signum  Fidei"  to  denote  that  La  Salle 
College  is  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The  "Star  of  the 
Faith"  is  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  Faith,  the 
primary  end  of  the  teaching  of  the  Brothers  and  the 
well-known  device  of  the  insignia  of  their  Institute. 

The  fracted  chevron  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  derived 
from  the  coat  of  arms  of  Saint  John  Baptist  de  La 
Salle  to  honor  the  founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  and  the  titular  of  the  college. 
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